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Pretace 


Beware those packet ships, I pray; 
Amelia, whar’ you bound to? 

They steal your stores and clothes away 
Across the Western Ocean. 


Sail or steam, the North Atlantic has always been “The Western 
Ocean’ to the men whose daily labours take them to and fro across 
its broad waters. No longer need the transatlantic traveller be warned 
against ‘those packet ships’ like Amelia in the old sea-chanty, but 
the successors of the ‘packet-rat’ still speak of ‘The Western Ocean’. 

Passenger Liners of the Western Ocean is an attempt to list and 
describe, one by one, the mechanically-propelled North Atlantic 
passenger vessels from the classic Szrzus onwards. To the stories of 
the ships have been added accounts of the evolution of the lines 
which operated them. Significant changes in ship design, travel- 
conditions, etc., have been noted as they occur. Consequently the 
book should serve as a general history of transatlantic passenger 
travel under steam besides meeting its special purpose. 

The highest possible standard of accuracy has been aimed at 
throughout. The work frequently contains statements at variance 
with earlier text-books. An instance of this is the recognition of the 
Cie. Gle. Transatlantique’s Washington and Lafayette as the earliest 
twin-screwed Atlantic liners. ‘New’ information of this kind has 
been very carefully verified. 

Short-lived companies have inevitably been given more space 
than they deserve, but I have tried to produce a balanced work and 
as a result a rather different picture from that generally accepted has 
sometimes emerged. The Cunard fleet of the 1860's with its many 
screw-steamers may be cited as an example. In a wider field, the 
Channel route prior to advent of the Elbe has gained stature at the 
expense of the Liverpool services. | 

Pains have been taken to reconcile conflicting claims and to offer 
information about different ships in the same terms. The latter 
applies especially to speed. All too often in the past the speeds 
ascribed to vessels have been a jumble of those reached on trials, 
contract speeds, best speeds in service and mean service speeds. ‘The 
first and last of these can easily be 4-5 knots apart. Scrutiny of the 
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dimensions of the earlier steamships has sometimes revealed that 
the tonnage figure represents displacement, that the length given 
must surely be length over all instead of between perpendiculars, etc. 
The manner of handling gross tonnages of later vessels of the United 
States Lines illustrates the quest for common denominators through- 
out the book. Errors in transmission over the years have occasionally 
been found and rectified. An instance of how such mistakes have 
arisen has been provided by an American friend. It has become 
accepted that the Charles Bartlett was sunk in collision with the 
Cunard Europa with the loss of everybody on board except one man. 
The contemporary press reported that ‘41 men and 1 woman’ had 
been saved. 

The choice of illustrations for a work of this type must always be 
difficult. A selection of outstanding and representative vessels can 
only result in the ‘old favourites’ being depicted yet again. I have 
endeavoured to avoid these too-familiar pictures by seeking little- 
known ships and unfamiliar representations of the better-known, 
even though this has sometimes resulted in acceptance of illustra- 
tions of inferior merit in themselves. A desire to show the funnel of 
a particular company has sometimes influenced my selection. Vessels 
of post-1920 construction are poorly represented since their profiles 
are well known to all ship-lovers. 

This book could never have been written without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of friends in Britain, the United States and 
elsewhere. Foremost among these comes Mr Frank C. Bowen, who 
has been unstinting in his help from the day I began collecting 
material sixteen years ago until I referred to him a list of queries just 
before the manuscript went to press. With Mr Bowen I should like 
to associate the name of Mr A. L. Monk. Mr N. R. P. Bonsor of 
Jersey too has been a friend indeed. In particular I have to thank 
him for information about many of the obscure companies and steam- 
ships of last century and for arranging vessels in the order of their 
maiden transatlantic voyages. Unfortunately a full list of personal 
acknowledgments is impossible, but I must include the late Mr. A. 
C. Wardle of Liverpool, Engineer Captain E. C. Smith, R.N. 
(Retired), Mr Frank O. Braynard and Mr Stephen Gmelin of New 
York and Mr Erik Heyl of Buffalo. Much assistance has been given 
by the Steamship Historical Society of America through its secretary, 
Mr Edwin A. Patt, by individual members of that Society and by 
members of the Liverpool Nautical Research Society. 

With one minor exception every shipping company with a North 
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Atlantic passenger service in operation, as also the Hamburg- 
American, Norddeutscher Lloyd and Anchor, has given me great 
help and encouragement. Not one has sought to press its own claims; 
all have aided me in the quest for hard facts. My indebtedness ex- 
tends to the following railway companies which have assisted in 
various ways —the New York Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Missouri Pacific. 

I believe I have consulted all the British publications on North 
Atlantic steam navigation and a fair proportion of the American. 
Two books of the present century claim special mention because of 
the wealth of original matter which they contain — Mr Frank C. 
Bowen’s A Century of Atlantic Travel and Mr David B. ‘Tyler’s 
Steam Conquers the Atlantic. Mr. H. P. Spratt’s recent Transatlantic 
Paddle Steamers falls into a similar category. 

The Mariners’ Museum of Newport News, Va., has been out- 
standingly helpful with the illustrations, placing at my disposal 
photographs of all their prints, etc., which are not represented in the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. I am also grateful to the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston, Mass., for permission to 
reproduce the White Diamond poster and to Messrs Harland & 
Wolff for the use of their photographs of the second Celtic and 
Minneapolis. Certain photographs of unknown origin have been 
reproduced. Repeated efforts to trace their source have failed and 
should any violations of copyright have occurred I can but offer my 
sincere apologies. 

Assisting me to check the masses of figures and other data involved 
in preparation of the manuscript has been a tedious and thankless 
labour. Most of this fell upon my wife and only her premature death 
prevented her continuing to the end. 
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Explanatory Chapter 


Scope of the work ‘Vhe main purpose of this book is to present a 
record of each of the steam and motor vessels employed in the North 
Atlantic passenger trade. ‘These have been grouped in chapters and 
sub-chapters according to the company which owned or operated 
them and each opens with a history of the company concerned, 

Within certain limits, all passenger liners sailing from the British 
Isles and from Continental ports situated between Hamburg and 
Bordeaux to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and eastern 
Canadian ports are believed to have been included. Ships with less 
than half-a-dozen transatlantic voyages to their credit do not normally 
appear unless they were specially built for the trade. ‘Two chapters 
(XXIII and XXIV) have been added to cover lines working between 
Mediterranean, Scandinavian or Baltic ports and the United States, 
but include only vessels of the last two decades or exceeding 10000 
tons gross. 

Vessels which were laid down and completed for the North Atlantic, 
but were lost on war service without taking a commercial sailing, 
have been included. The names of these are enclosed in brackets. 
Brackets have also been employed to distinguish ships transferred to 
another transatlantic company, but used solely for pleasure cruising 
or destroyed by enemy action before entering the new service. 


Definition of ‘Passenger Ship’ The term ‘passenger ship’ has been 
interpreted as meaning a vessel with not less than 50 permanent pas- 
senger berths. This definition has no legal significance and is entirely 
arbitrary, but something of the kind is essential if consistency is to be 
majntained and the book kept within reasonable limits. Vessels falling 
outside its scope include the many pre-1914 steamships which carried 
hundreds of emigrants in temporary berths with little or no accom- 
modation for non-Steerage travellers. Others are certain freighters 
such as the Swedish Anna Salen, chartered in recent years by student 
organizations for specific voyages and fitted with extemporized 


passenger quarters. 


Arrangement of Chapters and Sub-Chapters, etc. Chapters and sub- 
chapters follow each other in approximately chronological order, 
except that chapters devoted to companies principally identified with 
the St Lawrence trade come after those entirely or mainly associated 
with the United States. 
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The dates accompanying each chapter and sub-chapter bold-type 
heading indicate the years during which the company was engaged in 
the transatlantic passenger trade and do not necessarily coincide with 
the full span of its existence. The national registration of the fleet 1s 


also shown. 


Funnels and House Flags ‘Vhese are described wherever it has been 
possible to trace them. 

Funnel-tops are roughly a quarter the depth of the whole unless 
otherwise indicated. Failing ‘nformation to the contrary, bands may 
be presumed to come directly below the black or blue top. An attempt 
has been made to differentiate between the various yellow and buff 
funnels, but opinions as to the most apt description of a particular 
colour are bound to vary. Where the funnel of an early company is 
unknown it was almost certainly plain black. 

Colours of house flags should be read from the hoist to the fly, or 
from top to bottom. A burgee is a swallow-tailed flag. A broad pen- 
nant resembles a burgee except that the depth of the fly is less than 
that of the hoist. ‘The canton’ signifies the upper portion of the hoist. 
All stars are five-pointed except where otherwise specified. 


Reference Numbers Ships have been numbered consecutively 
throughout to facilitate cross-reference and avoid confusion with 
others of the same name. ‘These numbers always appear in square 
brackets. 


Less Important Vessels Entries covering certain less important and 
less interesting vessels are printed in smaller type than the remainder. 
Some particulars of these ships have been omitted. 


Scheme of Arrangement of Ships Where applicable ships have been 
arranged in classes, based mainly on their dimensions. Small differ- 
ences have been ignored and mean figures given. Occasionally vessels 
of similar stamp although not sisters have been grouped together, but 
separate dimensions, etc., appear for each. 

Members of a class or series follow the first ship of the group in 
the order of their appearance, but otherwise the vessels of a company 
have been arranged in the sequence in which they commenced their 
maiden voyages. In a few mjnor instances, unfortunately, dates of 
maiden voyages are a matter of conjecture. 


Explanatory Chapter 21 


Changes of Name and/or Owners The history of a vessel is presented 
‘n a continuous narrative despite any alteration of name and/or 
ownership, and is usually entered under the company which first 
employed her. Exceptions have been made where length of service 
has caused a vessel to be more generally associated with another line. 


Derivation of Names ‘The meanings of ships’ names have been in- 
serted in the form of footnotes except where they are apparent. No 
attempt has been made to explain geographical names in current use. 
Derivations only appear against the first ship of a name. 


Signs and Symbols 


* against a ship’s name ‘ndicates a Blue Riband Holder; against a 
passage time, the fastest crossing in that direction to date. 


+ against a ship’s name ‘ndicates that she made an Atlantic crossing 
from or to a Channel port which was a record for the Channel 
route; against a passage time, that this was the fastest crossing 
to date from or to a Channel port. Use of this symbol has been 
discontinued from 1897, when Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse won 
the Blue Riband. 


(0) signifies a vessel operated, but not owned, by the company 
under which shown. 


Dates of Employment in North Atlantic Passenger Trade ‘hese 
follow directly after each ship’s name. 

The first year is that of the maiden transatlantic voyage. Where a 
vessel was not new when she began her career as a North Atlantic 
passenger carrier, the date of entry into transatlantic service has been 
preceded by the date of completion in brackets. The final date 
indicates year of sale, loss, transfer to another trade, removal of pas- 
senger accommodation, etc. In the absence of information to the 
contrary, sale was to shipbreakers. With a few of the lesser steamers, 
removal of passenger accommodation some years prior to sale may 
have escaped notice. 

In the case of re-entries caused by change of name and/or owner- 
ship, dates are continuous unless otherwise indicated. Breaks caused 
by war service as armed merchant cruisers, troop transports, etc., 
have been ignored. Similarly, the dates between which a vessel is 
shown running for her owners take no account of any period on 
charter to another North Atlantic company. 
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Where Built The names of British and American builders have been 
inserted where the location of the yard does not make these obvious. 
The Tod & McGregor, Harland & Wolff and Workman & Clark 
shipyards have been abbreviated to Tod & McG., H. & W. and 
W. & C. In one or two instances names of yards have undergone 
slight changes, but the same form has always been used to facilitate 
ready recognition. The former Armstrong works have been described 
as Tyne (Vickers) throughout. The following is a list of Clyde yards 
which underwent complete alteration of name and management: 


Tod & McGregor became Henderson. 
Elder became Fairfield. 

Steele was taken over by Scott. 

Thomson became Brown. 

Napier became Beardmore. 

Caird was taken over by Harland & Wolff. 


Dimensions, General Particulars, Speed, etc. These appear either 
below or alongside the name of each ship or below the final unit of her 
class. All particulars are ‘as built’, any significant changes being men- 
tioned in the main text. The items appear in the following order: 


(a) Gross tonnage, given to the nearest 50 tons. 
(b) Length between perpendiculars and beam. 
(c) Number of funnels and masts. 


(d) Material of which constructed. (Normally omitted in the case 
of steel ships.) 


(e) Type of machinery and means of propulsion. No entry has 
been made if main engines were of a pre-compound type. 
Means of propulsion are indicated by ‘Pad.’ (Paddles) or the 
number of screws if more than one. Machinery types are des- 
cribed as below: 

2E, 3E or 4E=Compound, Triple or Quadruple Expansion. 

3ET or 4ET=Triple/Quadruple Expansion and Low Pres- 
sure Turbine/Turbines. 

T or GF=Turbine (Direct Action) or Geared Turbine. 

M-=Motor (Diesel). 

TE=Turbo-Electric. 

(f) Speed. The figures given represent maximum crossing speed 
under normal weather conditions. This is less than that 
reached on record passages, since these were made when 
circumstances were unusually favourable. 


Explanatory Chapter 23 


Dimensions of many early steamships have frequently been very 
unsatisfactorily recorded and in such instances estimates based on 
contemporary vessels have been substituted. 


Oil-Firing Steamships completed since 1920 are oil-fired unless 
otherwise stated. 


Designation of Classes of Accommodation other than Steerage| Third 


(a) Pre-1936: Over the greater part of the last century each shipping 
company had its own system of nomenclature for different 
grades of passenger accommodation superior to Steerage, al- 
though ‘Cabin’ in various forms (Cabin, After Cabin, Fore 
Cabin, Chief Cabin, First Cabin and Second Cabin) was 
generally used. Very poor accommodation in vessels of some 
of the lesser lines was sometimes called First. The North 
Atlantic Passenger Conference ended this confusion by intro- 
ducing common terms for its member companies. First and 
Second Class each implied a specific standard of comfort and 
cuisine. Cabin Class was added in the early 1900’s and meant 
the equivalent of Second in a vessel carrying no First Class 
passengers, although the standard rose rapidly after 1928. 
Tourist Class came into being during the 1920’s. It began by 
standing midway between Second and Third, but eventually 
ousted the former. 

In this book the North Atlantic Passenger Conference class- 
designations have been used from their inception up to 1935. 
For the earlier period ‘Saloon’ has been preferred, except in 
the case of mail steamers and vessels of similar calibre. For 
these, First and Second Class have been employed. 


(b) Post-1946: For the years since the 1939-45 War the current 
| usage has been followed, although this involves a departure 
from pre-1936 practice. The present First Class corresponds 
with the earlier First and Cabin, and covers a wide range of 
passenger rates. ‘The term ‘Cabin Class’ has been re-allocated 
and is now synonymous with the old Second. Tourist Class 


remains as before. 
The year 1936 ushered in a short period when First, Cabin and 
Second Classes were merged under one heading, but use of this has 
been avoided. Further information on the point appears under Queen 


Mary [92}. 
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Steerage|Third No clear line of demarkation can be drawn between 
Steerage (the ‘open-berth’ system) and Third Class, but the cheapest 
accommodation has generally been described as Third Class from 
1905 onwards. The larger German liners, however, were unusual in 
carrying both Third Class and Steerage passengers up to 1914. 

In the mid-1890’s Steerage conditions were much improved, al- 
though the name by which this class was known remained unchanged. 
The most outstanding alteration was the provision of bedding and 
table utensils by the steamship companies — previously the emigrants 
had been required to supply their own. 

Third Class has disappeared since World War II. 


Record and other Fast Passages Information about fast passages 
appears after the main text of the ships concerned. Average speeds 
have been calculated on the length of track, which varies with the 
time of year, and eastbound tracks are always longer than the corres- 
ponding westbound. Where times have been arranged in columns, the 
westward are always on the left. 

Some authorities consider a reduction in passage time as setting up 
a new record, but in this work speed has been regarded as the deter- 
mining factor. 


Miscellaneous Remarks 

‘Voyage’ has been used in its correct sense, to mean a double- 
passage (outward and homeward). 

Avonmouth, occasionally mentioned in the text, forms part of the 
Bristol dock system. 

‘Bremen’ has been employed to cover the city of Bremen proper, 
its deep-water port of Bremerhaven, and the neighbouring shipyards 
at Geestemiinde, Wesermiinde and Vegesack. 

Zeebrugge was first used as an Atlantic passenger port (see page 
274) after the map on page 17 had been prepared. It is situated on the 
North Sea, directly west of Antwerp. se 


CHAPTER I 


Prelude 


THEMGALLENGSeACKE Tora GEN ERAbAS UR VEX, OF 
THE PRE-CUNARD ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS 


The Sailing Packets 

Any history of the North Atlantic passenger steamships must take 
some brief account of their predecessors. Steam restored British 
prestige on the Atlantic, for passenger traffic under the best condi- 
tions had previously been an American monopoly. A key year was 
1816, when the Black Ball Line of sailing packets was founded with 
the object of providing regular sailings by fast vessels. Shortly after- 
wards Black Ballers were clearing New York for Liverpool on the 
Ist and 15th of each month. Other companies followed the example 
set, the Red Star in 1821 with departures on the 24th, and the 
Swallow-Tail next year with the 8th as its sailing date. A branch of 
the Swallow-Tail operated between New York and London, and was 
followed by the Black X Line. American packets left New York at 
regular intervals for Havre and there were smaller companies working 
to Liverpool from Boston and Philadelphia. Speeds continued to 
improve until by July 1836 the Swallow-Tail Independence reached 
the Mersey in 14} days. The westward passage, however, was a 
different story and 40-day winter crossings were not unusual. Never- 
theless, the services proved remarkably regular. Saloon passengers 
paid a 35-guinea fare until steamship competition brought a cut to 
25 in 1839. Emigrants (Steerage) were also carried. These brought 
their own bedding and utensils, had to feed themselves, and travelled 
under well-nigh indescribable conditions. Britain was unworthily 
represented by the Falmouth-Halifax packets (owned and managed 
by the Government). 

Some figures for 1839, the year after steam entered the field, sum- 
marize the achievements of the sailing fleets at the peak of their pros- 
perity. The Black Ball, Red Star, Swallow-Tail and Dramatic Lines 
averaged between them 22d. {h. to Liverpool and 34d. 1}h. back to 
New York. The smartest individual crossings were 17 days eastward 
and 22 westward; the worst, 36 and 48 days. Fastest of the four was 
the Dramatic Line (established 1836) with mean times of 203 and 


25 
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30} days, the Black Ball following with 224 and 33%. The Dramatic’s 
new Roscius measured 1100 tons and had a length of 170 feet with 
a beam of 36%. 

Plenty of scope remained for the sailing packets after the advent 
of the regular transatlantic steamship. Between 1841 and 1847 they 
met little competition at New York. New York-Liverpool lines star- 
ted during this period were the Red Cross and Black Star. Boston, 
served by the Cunard steamers from 1840 onwards, was rather differ- 
ent but there still remained room for the setting up of the White 
Diamond Line at the Massachusetts port. Some of the later sailing 
packets exceeded 200 feet in length and tonnage rose to 2000 burden, 
although few accommodated more than 25 Saloon (termed ‘Cabin’) 
passengers. About 1850 the Saloon passage rate dropped to around 
£20. The smartest New York-Liverpool crossings ever made under 
canvas are believed to have been 12d. 8h. eastward by the Black Star 
Adelaide in 1864 and 17d. 6h. westward by the Black Ball Fidelia 
the preceding decade. 

Before leaving the sailing packets the half-hearted attempts of the 
Black Ball and Red Cross lines to augment their fleets with steam 
tonnage should be noted (Chapter V). 


A General Survey of the Pre-Cunard Atlantic Steamships 

Early steamers devoured coal and the problem of using them over 
long distances turned on the carriage of sufficient fuel. First trans- 
ocean projects were therefore based on the shortest ‘hop’. Two com- 
panies aspired to operate steamships from Valentia in the extreme 
south-west of Ireland to Halifax, whence after refuelling they were 
to continue to New York. The American & Colonial S.N. Company 
built the 440-ton, 127-foot Calpe, but sold her as soon as ready (1826) 
to the Netherlands Government. The Dutch called the vessel Curagao 
and used her for a service between Holland and the West Indies. 
On her first passages she was often under sail alone, but Curagao 
came to rely more and more upon her engines, and must rank as the 
first steamship to carry passengers between the Old World and the 
New. 

The Valentia Transatlantic Company, incorporated in 1828, con- 
templated a steamer of 800 tons displacement (probably the equiva- 
lent of 400 burden). She was to reach New York in 17 days and make 
six round voyages a year with 50 Saloon and 50 Steerage passengers, 
but failed to pass beyond the blue-print stage. 

Regular steam departures for New York materialized in 1838 and 
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three separate undertakings were involved. The British & American 
S.N. Company identified itself with London, the Great Western 
Steam Ship with Bristol, and the Transatlantic Steam Ship with 
Liverpool. ‘The last-named adapted a ship already building; the others 
designed special tonnage. Chartered Irish Sea steamers actually 
opened two of the services. Each company planned to own two vessels, 
although only one completed its pair as arranged. Bristol’s Great 
Western was the best of the pioneers, but a change of policy caused 
her to remain unpartnered for seven years and the Mersey under- 
taking closed down before its second unit was ready. ‘The British & 
American Company was on the point of transferring its activities to 
Liverpool when overtaken by disaster, and the Great Western Steam 
Ship moved northwards the next year. 

The New York steamers of 1838-40 charged the same 35-guinea 
fare as the sailing packets and some took additional passengers at 
lower rates. For the first year OF two an extra 5 guineas was levied 
in autumn and winter. The survivor of the pioneer companies, the 
Great Western, had to reduce its passage rate in 1842. 

Coal consumption was prodigal and it is really surprising that the 
1838 companies despatched their vessels from England to New York 
direct. Promoters of previous projects had intended a Halifax cats 
and later the Cunard was to route its New York ships via Nova Scotia 
until competition compelled a change. Halifax lay no great distance 
off the Liverpool-New York route, but reduced port-to-port mileage 
from approximately 3,000 to 2,500 miles. The heavy and bulky fuel 
load left little room for cargo and also affected speed. Draught altered 
as the coal burned, and the general tendency was to depart from har- 
bour with the paddles ‘mmersed too deeply and for speed to improve 
as the ship progressed. This trend was exaggerated with the chartered 
cross-channel steamers, which were so overladen with fuel (much of 
it on deck) that they could not possibly have survived bad weather. 
The Royal William cleared the Mersey with her paddles buried six 
feet and sponsons submerged. Passengers could lean over the bul- 
warks and trail their hands in the sea. On her maiden crossing she 
covered only 356 miles during the first three full days at sea, com- 
pared with 707 ‘n the course of the last three. 

Steamships made extensive use of auxiliary sail power for half a 
century and this caused wide aberrations in passage times. As engine 
power ‘ncreased, the relative effect of favourable or adverse winds 
naturally lessened, but for at least two decades notably fast crossings 
give a false idea of steaming capabilities. The south-westerlies tilted 
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the scale heavily in favour of eastbound vessels, so that normal pas- 
sage times to England of the pre-Cunarders and early Cunarders 
were two to two-and-a-half days less than the outward. 

Early transatlantic steamers were commanded by Lieutenants, 
R.N., but the rank gives a misleading impression for the majority 
of naval officers of this period could expect neither advancement nor 
peacetime employment. The masters of these steam vessels were 
men well on in years and, from a practical standpoint, the equivalent 
of Royal Naval Reserve officers. Their names appear in almost every 
history of steam navigation, where full tribute is paid to their accom- 
plishments. 

Little has been written about the men upon whom success ulti- 
mately depended, the men who stood closest to the novel dangers of 
the primitive full-powered ocean steamship — a strange and lament- 
able oversight. Of the two steamers (Sirius and Great Western) which 
made history when they entered New York harbour on April 23rd, 
1838, information about the engineering personnel is limited to the 
second. Great Western’s Chief Engineer was George Pearne, who had 
been responsible for fitting out the ship as well as steaming her across 
the Atlantic. The triumph cost him his life. He died in a New York 
hospital from scalds ‘ncurred in a minor accident a few hours before 
reaching port. The labour of getting coal to the boiler-rooms was 
so great that on the fourth day at sea the fifteen firemen had to 
be reorganized in two watches instead of three and their number 
augmented by a seaman. An adequate fuel supply demanded so much 
space that some of the bunkers were situated at the further ends of 
the ship. Moving and breaking the coal was so difficult that at times 
only two of the four boilers could be kept in steam. 

The Atlantic ‘ferry’ was inaugurated in 1838, but earlier steamship 
crossings of the Western Ocean had taken place, beginning with that 
of the American Savannah which had reached Liverpool from Savan- 
nah nineteen years before. She possessed an auxiliary engine which 
she used for 80 hours out of her 29} days at sea. The Savannah 
returned home with her collapsible paddle-wheels stowed on deck. 
Three steamships proceeded from Europe to Caribbean or South 
American ports at various dates, and a rather mysterious City of 
Kingston reached New York from Cork a few days ahead of Sirius. 
None of these ships can be said to have steamed across the Atlan- 
tic. To a greater or lesser extent wind provided the main motive 
power in each instance. There are, however, two other vessels 
which cannot be dismissed in this summary fashion. The Dutch 
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Curacao has already been named, but much of her route lay through 
tropical seas. The claims of the Royal William, built at Quebec during 
the winter of 1830-31, are another matter. This ship plied between 
Quebec, other St Lawrence ports and Halifax until 1833, when it 
was decided to send her to Europe for disposal. Her gross tonnage 
cannot be determined with accuracy, but she was 1784 feet between 
perpendiculars and had a net tonnage of 363 compared with the 412 
of Sirius. The only bona fide pre-1838 Atlantic steam passage in 
northerly latitudes undoubtedly stands to the credit of this Canadian 
ship. Royal William, heavily overladen with 324 tons of coal, left 
Pictou on August 18th, 1833. She arrived at Cowes on September 
6th and continued to the Thames after repairs and refuelling. Her 
mean speed was around 6 knots. She remained in Europe and was 
sold next year for conversion to the Spanish frigate Isabella Segunda. 
At the beginning of the next decade, however, her timbers were found 
so unsound that she was relegated to a hulk. 

Royal William’s passage to Cowes was incidental to the quest for 
a buyer and took place on quite a different footing from the Atlantic 
crossings of 1838. A further difference was that even she was not 
under constant steam. Until the 1860’s steamships with rare excep- 
tions derived their steam from sea-water. On lengthy passages the 
earlier ones had to stop machinery from time to time, empty boilers, 
clear them of salt and refill from the sea. In the case of Royal William’s 
celebrated crossing this meant that every fourth day she proceeded 
under sail alone for 24 hours. Sirius and Great Western, however, 
were able to keep their engines running continuously, since the first 
vessel was abnormal in using fresh-water in her boilers, and Great 
Western had an arrangement whereby boiler-water could be tested 
for salinity at frequent intervals and partly replaced. 


CHAPTER II 


The Pioneer Steamship Companies 


BRITISH & AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 


BRITISH & AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY (1838-41) British 


FUNNEL JVhite with black top 


A United States citizen, Junius Smith, planned a fortnightly London- 
New York steam service to be worked by two large ships belonging 
to a British company and a second pair owned by a sister concern 
in his own country. The British & American S.N. Company, which 
represented half the project, issued its prospectus in November 1835, 
but efforts to launch the American equivalent failed. 

Completion of the first steamer, British Queen, was delayed and 
the cross-channel Sirius was chartered for two voyages in her stead. 
No real start could be made until a year after the rival Bristol and 
Liverpool undertakings. ‘The British Queen began and ended her 
voyages at London, but lay off Portsmouth to embark and disembark 
passengers. A 5} per cent dividend earned for 1839 could not be 
distributed because all available funds were needed to finance con- 
struction of a consort, President, which took her initial departure the 
next summer. President worked from the Mersey and for the rest of 
1840 one ship or the other was scheduled to sail for New York on the 
Ist of every month. The 1841 programme was for sailings on the 10th 
of each month, commencing with February, and all but British 
Queen’s first were to be from Liverpool. President, however, foundered 
‘n March and the disaster wrecked the company. 

The British & American S.N. Company perhaps deserved a kind- 
lier fate. The need for frequent sailings was appreciated from the 
beginning and a two-ship service materialized at an early date. Real- 
ization that the terminal must be moved to Liverpool, then the centre 
of British commercial interests with North America, came quickly. 
The steamers offered more comfortable travel than their contem- 
poraries, being roomier and probably better equipped. Unfortun- 
ately, though, Smith and his associates made one tragic blunder, a 
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British & American S.N. Company at 


blunder not committed by the men responsible for Great Western 
and the pioneer Cunarders. They failed to appreciate the need for 
reserve power and a strong hull. 

British Queen’s saloon had a width of 30 feet, compared with Great 
Western’s 21, and must have been far superior to the ‘long narrow 
apartment’ which Dickens found in the Cunard Britannia. The saloon 
of the President extended the full beam of the ship, 41 feet, and had 
a length of 27. A contemporary drawing of this apartment, looking 
forward, and two other interior views of the vessel are reproduced 
on page 323. The ‘corridor’ was a passageway 60 feet long, reaching 
from the saloon right aft and flanked by the upper cabins. ‘The 
‘ladies’ cabin’ was on the same deck and looked over the stern. 

Vessels of the British & American S.N. and several other early 
steamship companies are normally depicted flying name pennants, 
but never with anything which can be interpreted as a house flag. 


[1] STRTUS» (337) a40) 1838 Leith (Menzies) 
700t. 178 x 26 1-2 Wood Pad. 

Sirius belonged to the St George Steam Packet Company and her 
normal employment was between London, Irish ports and the Clyde. 
The British & American S.N. Company chartered her for two voy- 
ages. She left Cork on April 4th (ex London, March 28th) with 11 
passengers at 35 guineas (After Cabin), 8 at 20 (Fore Cabin) and 21 
at 8 (Steerage), facing the Atlantic shockingly overloaded with 453 
tons of coal and 43 barrels of resin crammed into her to feed the 
furnaces for the crossing. She arrived off Sandy Hook on the evening 
of April 22nd and was taken up harbour next morning after an 18d. 
10h. passage at 6-7 knots. Only 22 tons of fuel remained on board 
and she had burned some spars. She was a more extravagant coal 
burner than the similar Royal William or Great Western and the need 
to expend fuel for condensing sea-water is at least a partial explana- 
tion. Sirius returned to Falmouth via Cork in 18 days and left 
London again on May 26th, crossing to New York from Cork in 19 
days and returning to Plymouth in 15. She ended as a wreck near 
Ballycotton on January 16th, 1847. 

See also page 42. 


[2] BRITISH QUEEN 1839-41 London (Curling & Young) 
1850t. 245 x 40 1-3 Wood Pad. 9k. 

Ordered after construction of the Great Western had started, British 

Queen was given dimensions to make her much the larger. The name 
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Royal Victoria had been intended, but was altered at her launch 
(May 24th, 1838) as the Princess Victoria had ascended the throne 
shortly before. Completion was delayed many months because the 
Clyde firm building her engines went into liquidation and the work 
had to be transferred elsewhere. Bunkers held 750 tons of fuel, 
enough for 20 days’ steaming. Like Sirius, she was peculiar among 
early trans-ocean steamships in using fresh-water in her boilers. All 
British Queen’s passengers, 104 aft and 103 forward, paid the same 
fare. British Queen cleared London on July 11th and Portsmouth on 
July 12th with a full passenger list and reached New York in 153 
days. She and Great Western sailed from the Hudson on August Ist 
within an hour of each other. The British & American Company's 
steamer anchored off Portsmouth early on the 15th; Great Western 
off Avonmouth the previous evening. British Queen’s longer time was 
explained by the extra distance she had to cover and the two ships 
logged almost exactly the same number of miles for the 12 complete 
days both were at sea. She made two more voyages in 1839 and five 
the next year. Early Atlantic passage times were generally calculated 
from anchor to anchor, but British Queen’s westward crossing in May 
1240 is known to have lasted 13d. 11h. from pilot to pilot, and her 
captain claimed this to be a better performance than any of Great 
Western. See page 36. A parliamentary report summarized this ship 
as ‘fast when light and in light stern breezce 

Both British Queen and President were fitted with patent paddles 
without the consent of the patentee, and the wheels had to be altered 
at short notice. In the case of British Queen the change was inefh- 
ciently carried out. The steamer left Portsmouth on March 10th and 
the floats dropped off her port wheel one by one until none were left 
by the sixth day. The crew had barely transferred half the starboard 
floats over to port when a tremendous gale hit her, lasting over a 
week. Much of the time the ship lay helpless, but she managed to 
hobble into Halifax on the 30th. As her owners intended that future 
sailings should be from the Mersey, British Queen returned from 
New York to Liverpool, but made no further voyages under the 
British flag. 

Loss of President settled the company’s fate, and British Queen 
was sold to the Belgian Government in August 1841 for an Antwerp- 
Cowes-New York service. The ship retained her name and sailed 
under British officers with a British engineering staff. A peculiarity 
was that the £21 passage money excluded meals, which were charged 
for separately. Between May 1842 and the year’s end British Queen 


British €@ American S.N. Company eke: 


made three voyages, but never carried more than 50 passengers. Her 
best time was 17 days from New York to Cowes. The last crossing 
to Cowes took 26 days and included a call at the Azores to refuel. 
She was then laid up at Antwerp and scrapped two years later. 


[3] PRESIDENT 1840-41 London (Curling & Young) 
9350t. 243 x 41 1-3 Wood Pad. 83k. 

Unlike her contemporaries, President (launched on December 7th, 
1839) was a 3-decker. Whilst her size was outstanding, it was only 
the extra deck which gave a greater gross measurement than British 
Queen. A depth below deck of 321 feet compared with British 
Queen’s 27. The earlier vessel carried all her passengers in one class, 
but the plan of President shows the accommodation forward de- 
scribed as ‘Servants’ Cabin’ (44 berths). Aft she carried 110 persons 
~ 8 in 4-berth rooms and the remainder in 2-berth. Typical 2-berth 
rooms were 7 feet square. 

President tended to be top-heavy, and rolled her masts out while 
proceeding from the ‘Thames to the Mersey to receive her machinery. 
The maiden voyage was disappointing. She cleared Liverpool on 
August Ist, 1840, but secured very few passengers, as both Great 
Western and Acadia had left England for North America during the 
preceding week. President's outward crossing lasted 163 days (8-4 
knots) and so did the homeward. These performances were so poor 
that her captain was changed. ‘lhe second voyage brought no im- 
provement, and on the return the steamer put back to New York 
after making only 300 miles in 6 days and had to start afresh. The 
delay caused cancellation of a December sailing. For the next voyage 
the new captain was relieved by Lieutenant Roberts, formerly of 
Sirius and British Queen. The unfortunate ship left Liverpool Febru- 
ary 10th, 1841, for the third time and took 21 days to reach the 
Hudson. President commenced the return passage on March 11th 
with 136 passengers and crew and well laden with cargo. She at once 
encountered bad weather and was sighted the next afternoon labour- 
ing heavily and shipping much water. This was the same gale which 
almost destroyed the westbound British Queen. Nothing more was 
ever heard of President, which undoubtedly foundered. She was cer- 
tainly underpowered, her engines being practically the same as her 
predecessor’s, and had probably been overloaded to correct lack of 
stability. 
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GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
(1838-46) British 


FUNNEL Black 


To the Great Western Steam Ship Company, an offshoot of the late 
Great Western Railway, belongs the distinction of owning the earliest 
regular transatlantic steamer. Its prospectus was issued two months 
after the British & American’s appeal for capital, and the directors 
moved rapidly. The company’s name embodies the original form 
of ‘steamship’ which still persists in the abbreviation ‘s.s.’ 

The Great Western arrived in New York on April 22nd, 1838, 
twenty-two months after laying of the keel-plate. She fulfilled expec- 
tations admirably and at the end of the year the company paid a 9 
per cent dividend, the only one ever received by the shareholders. 
Next year brought a decision and a disappointment which were to 
seal the company’s ultimate fate. Timber had been collected for a 
second Great Western (to be called City of New York), but the direc- 
tors decided to substitute an iron steamer of abnormal size. Building 
the iron Great Britain exhausted financial resources and proved such 
a lengthy business that the Great Western remained without a partner 
until 1845. The disappointment arose when the Great Western Com- 
pany sought a mail contract and believed everything had been ar- 
ranged to its advantage. The government, however, called for com- 
petitive tenders and awarded the contract to Samuel Cunard. 

Great Western sailed from Bristol (Avonmouth, to be precise), but 
could not safely berth alongside and had to lie in the stream. The 
Docks Company had recently spent a large sum on harbour improve- 
ments, refused to spend more, and adopted the attitude that ‘it was 
manifestly unjust to be defeated of their profits by the building of 
ships too large for the harbour’. Every public body in Bristol realized 
what the consequences of this shortsightedness would be and a local 
‘poet’ summed up the position: 


“The Western an unnatural parent has, 
For all her beauty; 

Her mother never harboured her, and yet 
She asks for duty.’ 


Proposals for a pier at which Great Western could lie at all states of 
the tide came to naught and the port authorities charged harbour 
dues twice as nigh as Liverpool. Departures from the Avon and 
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Mersey alternated for a while in 1842 and then Liverpool became the 
regular terminal. By this date Great Western had to contend with four 
subsidized Cunarders sailing to Boston, and travellers preferred the 
more frequent departures even though New York might be their 
final destination. Receipts fell by half and efforts were made to sell 
the ship. The outlook improved momentarily when the Great Britain 
at last appeared, but renewed attempts to secure a mail subsidy 
failed, even though the company provided the only direct steam 
link between Europe and New York. The second steamer stranded 
within fourteen months, apparently a total loss, and all sailings ceased 
shortly afterwards. 

Great Western and Great Britain had been designed by the Great 
Western Railway’s famous engineer, Isambard Kingdom Brunel, and 
both the shipping company’s initial success and eventual failure are 
mainly attributable to him. The earlier vessel gave a flying start, 
but Brunel’s insistence on her over-ambitious consort led to the 


Bristol venture’s undoing. 
BA ASA? 


[4] GREAT WES TERN 1838-46 Bristol (Patterson) 
1350t. 212 x 35 1-4 Wood Pad. Ok. 

Great structural strength, adequate engine power and a reserve 
coal supply were the points which Brunel stressed in the design of 
his first steamship. Great Western was more strongly built than the 
rival British Queen, and her engine power little less. She normally 
carried 680 tons of fuel but could take 800 (estimated to last 26 days). 
Machinery was of the side-lever type, and boiler pressure 5 lb. to the 
square inch. Engines and boilers filled roughly 45 per cent of the 
hull. Construction started in June 1836, the stern-post was raised 
with great ceremony on July 28th and she left her slip July 19th 
the following year. A month later a steam tug towed her round to 
the ‘Thames to receive her London-built engines. She carried out 
trials in March the next year and averaged 12 knots in smooth water. 
Passenger capacity was 128 persons aft and 20 forward. The Fore 
Cabin berths cost only 20 guineas and were advertised as ‘for ser- 
vants’. Enough space remained to stow 200 tons of cargo. 

Part of the boiler lagging caught fire soon after Great Western had 
cleared Blackwall for the return passage to Bristol. The situation 
looked ugly for a while but the fire was extinguished, although not 
before three or four firemen had secured a boat and deserted the ship. 
Exaggerated accounts of the episode caused cancellation of a number 
of bookings and only 7 passengers embarked at Avonmouth. 
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Weather caused postponement of Great Western’s maiden depar- 
ture for New York by 16 hours. She sailed early on April 8th, 1838, 
and reached her destination in 15d. 103h., arriving only 33 hours 
behind Sirius. Fuel expenditure worked out at 4564 tons (almost the 
same as the smaller ship’s from Cork) and mean speed at 8-7 knots. 
The homeward crossing with 68 passengers lasted 14d. 174h. Great 
Western accomplished a further four round voyages that year and 
six each in 1839 and 1840, the slowest passages being 214 days out- 
ward and 144 to Avonmouth. She and her contemporaries avoided 
the roughest Atlantic weather by refitting at the beginning of each 
year. 

The following are comparative performances of the Bristol, Ports- 
mouth and Liverpool steamships for 1838-40. Passages commencing 
between December and February have been ignored. Average track 
mileage of Great Western was 3060, to which 90 and 70 have been 
added for British Queen and Liverpool respectively. 


WESTWARD EASTWARD 

Averages: 

Great Western 16d. Oh. (7:95k.) Great Western 13d. 9h. (9-55k.) 

British Queen 16d. 12h. (7:95k.) British Queen 14d. 10h. (9-1k.) 

Liverpool 17d. 14h. (7-25k.) Liverpool 15d" ZAwtS 65K) 
Best: 

Great Western 13d. 6h. (9°6k.) Great Western 12d. 9h. (10-3k.) 

British Queen 13d. 18h. (9-55k.) British Queen 13d. 6h. (9-9k.) 

Liverpool 16d. 6h. (8-0k.) Liverpool 13d. 17h. (9°55k.) 


The value of these figures is limited by the fact that they include 
fifteen passages either way for Great Western, but only five to eight 
for each of her rivals. Further, practically all crossing times are known 
only to the nearest six hours. ‘The inferiority of the Mersey’s repre- 
sentative, however, emerges clearly. Steaming powers of the other 
two seem to have been much the same, but Great Western appears 
to have possessed better sailing qualities. ‘The all-round Superiority 
of Brunel’s vessel has never been disputed. 

At the end of 1841 and again in 1843 Great Western was unsuccess- 
fully offered for sale. Between these attempts the Fore Cabin was so 
extended that she became a 3-decker except for 40 feet amidships. 
Tonnage rose to 1750 and bilge keels were fitted to keep her steady 
despite the extra top-weight. ‘The fare became £30 for both the After 
and Fore Cabins, and Liverpool replaced Bristol as her terminal. 
Great Western completed thirty-seven New York voyages in all and 
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her best crossing times appear below. ‘They were made not earlier 
than 1841 and almost certainly from and to the Mersey. The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company bought this classic steamship in April 
1847. She served her new owners well on the Southampton- West 
Indies route and finished by carrying troops to the Crimea. The name 
remained unchanged and Great Western was broken up at Vauxhall 


in 1856. 


To New York 12d. 18h. From New York 12d. 7th. 


[5] GREAT BRITAIN 1845-46 Bristol (Patterson) 
3450t. 289 x 50 1-6 Iron 93k. 

Size, constructional material and means of propulsion place Great 
Britain in a different category from her contemporaries and she was 
probably built a little before her time. She was the world’s largest 
ship, the pioneer ocean-going full-powered screw vessel, and the 
frst iron-hulled one of any size. The innovations meant a large 
relative increase in earning capacity, but her owners undoubtedly 
blundered when they embarked on the lengthy construction of this 
ship. The iron hull followed from a decision that Great Western's 
companion should be of outstanding dimensions. Great Britain had 
to be built at the Great Western Company’s risk, as no contractor 
would accept other terms. She was constructed in dry-dock, since 
building a vessel of such weight on a slip was considered unsafe, and 
work began on July 19th, 1839. Originally to have been called Mam- 
moth and propelled by paddles, Brunel decided to make her screw 
at an early stage. Indicated horsepower amounted to double Great 
Western’s and was transmitted to the propeller shaft by four endless 
chains passing over drums. Great Britain was floated exactly four 
years after laying of the keel plate, but lay so deep in the water that 
she could not leave the dock. Fitting out therefore proceeded in 
leisurely fashion until enlargement of the dock gates permitted egress 
seventeen months later. She made 11 knots on trial and left Bristol 
on January 23rd, 1855, for London, where further work was carried 
out. From the Thames she steamed to Liverpool for her first sailing. 

The giant steamship finally left England on July 26th, 1845. Un- 
like Great Western and the Cunarders, she charged three different 
passage rates (£30, £25 and £20). Great Britain could accommodate 
260 passengers, but managed to collect only 60 and that after post- 
poning her departure date. She crossed to New York in 14d. 21h. 
(9:3 knots) and returned in a day less, the eastward passage including 
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a 24-hour run of 287 miles. Daily coal expenditure was 65 tons and 
cargo capacity 1200. Next year one mast was removed and the ex- 
change of her 6-bladed propeller for a 4-bladed one improved per- 
formance. 

Great Britain proved entirely satisfactory, but a navigational mis- 
take put her ashore in Dundrum Bay (Co. Down) outward bound 
on September 22nd, 1846. The winter gales were expected to break 
her up, but thanks to her iron hull the ship survived to be towed 
off the following August. In December 1850 the unfortunate vessel 
was sold to the Liverpool & London S.N. Company, who altered 
her extensively. New engines were installed, cargo space doubled, 
the number of berths reduced to SO, another mast removed, and the 
single funnel replaced by two abreast. After a Liverpool-New York 
voyage (13d. 6fh. outward) the Liverpool & London Company trans- 
ferred Great Britain to the Australian trade. She afterwards changed 
ownership several times, but never her name, and was converted to 
sail in 1881. In 1884 she suffered severe damage rounding the Horn 
and put in to the Falkland Islands, to be sold for use as a hulk at 
Port Stanley. Coal was stored aboard her for many years and subse- 
quently wool. Eventually, ninety years after launch, Great Britain 
was scuttled as unserviceable. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
(1838-40) British 


FUNNEL Black 


There is little to be said about Liverpool’s earliest Atlantic steamship 
line, the least important of the pioneers and of slightly later founda- 
tion. The Transatlantic Steam Ship sprang from the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company. Operations lasted only eighteen months, 
and of the ten voyages three were made by a chartered cross-channel 
steamer and the remainder by an adapted vessel. In the summer of 
1840 the Transatlantic Company merged its fortunes with the P. & 
O. Line, then seeking capital and tonnage for the extension of its 
range beyond the Iberian Peninsula to Alexandria. A second ship, 
the 1800-ton United States, then under construction, was completed 
for the P. & O. as Oriental. 

Inadequate though the promoters’ ideas of the requirements of a 
transatlantic steam service might be, their first advertisement fore- 
saw the tourist traffic of years to come, as this extract shows: °. 
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The Royal William will remain ten days at New York to allow 
travellers to visit the splendid scenery of the Hudson River and the 
celebrated Falls of Niagara’. ‘The would-be Niagara sightseer of 1838 
was invited to face the Atlantic in a 600-ton steamer, the day-tripper 
of a century later crossed Spithead to the Isle of Wight in a vessel half 
as large again. 


[6] ROYAL WIE RAgiama C3 hy (O)mele3 3-37 L’ pool (Wilson) 
600t. 175 X 27. 1-2 Wood Pad. 74k 

This vessel made three Liverpool-New York voyages on charter 
from the City of Dublin S.P. Company, the first commencing on July 
5th, 1838, with 32 of her 80 passenger berths occupied. She crossed 
westward in 18d. 23h. on 3514 tons of fuel (less than Sirius along the 
shorter track from Cork). She returned in 14d. 19h. Subsequent pas- 
sages lasted 3-4 days longer. Royal William's Atlantic career finished 
in February 1839. She resumed running between Liverpool and Dun 
Laoghaire, and was sold for scrapping in 1888 after many years as a 
coal hulk. 


[7] LIVERPOOL 1838-40 L’pool (Humble & Milcrest) 
1050t. 223 x 31 2-3 Wood ads ft ks 

Ordered for the City of Dublin S.P. Company and bought on 
the slips, Liverpool stowed no more than 500 tons of coal which, with 
100 of cargo, immersed her paddle-wheels four feet below normal. 
A passenger on her maiden voyage described the ship as ‘no fair 
specimen of what a candidate for this navigation should be . . - She 
was never intended and is not built for this route, being too long and 
wanting beam; strong and staunch, but very wet’. An official report 
summed her up as ‘slow and crank’, and certainly her shortcomings 
asserted themselves from the start. Liverpool cleared the Mersey on 
October 20th, 1838, but anxiety about coal supply caused her to turn 
round after six days at sea and make for Cork. She left Cork on 
November 6th, reached New York in 16d. 17h. and returned direct 
to Liverpool in 14d. 125h. This steamer had two funnels, one either 
| side of the paddle-boxes, and accommodated 34 travellers aft (in 2- 


and 3-berth cabins) and 64 forward (in 8-berth dormitories). Her 
seventh eastward crossing was unfortunate. She left New York on 
December 14th, 1839, encountered shocking weather and on Decem- 
ber 30th put in to the Azores to refuel. On arrival home 13 days later 


1 Not to be confused with the Canadian Royal William which crossed to London 
in 1833 for sale. 
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Liverpool was taken in hand for extensive alterations, which included 
‘widening by 7 feet’. She did not sail again for the Transatlantic 
Company. The P. & O. called her Great Liverpool and she was 
wrecked off Cape Finisterre on February 24th, 1846. 

See page 36 for information about passage times. 


CuaptTer III 


CUNARD LINE 
(1840- ) British 
FUNNEL (a) Red with black top 
(b) c. 1850. Red with black top and black rings 
FLAG (a) Two pennants; a blue with a white saltire in the hoist 
flown over a plain red 
(b) c. 1850. On a blue burgee, a large white star 
(c) 1880. On red, a golden lion (rampant, regardant and 
crowned) holding a globe 
(d) 1934. Flag of 1880 flown over that of the White Star 
(Former White Star ships taken over in 1934 retained 
their White Star funnel and until 1951 flew the White 
Star house flag superior to that of the Cunard) 


Wooden steamships wore out quickly and the buffeting of North 
Atlantic gales brought heavy repair bills. Replacement and mainten- 
ance costs were high and running expenses equally so. Not only did 
the paddlers burn fuel at a most extravagant rate, but suitable Ameri- 
can coal did not become available until the early 1850's. Up to then 
fuel for the homeward crossing had to be shipped from England under 
sail. Engines, boilers and bunkers demanded so much space that little 
remained for cargo. Prior to the coming of iron hulls with screw- 
propulsion and boilers generating steam at higher pressures, fast all- 
the-year-round services could not be made to pay without govern- 
ment subsidies in the form of mail contracts. General experience up 
to 1850 established that a steam navigation company had to earn an 
annual sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital before beginning to 
show a profit. The Cunard had the good fortune to obtain and retain 
a mail contract over the critical period. It therefore survived whilst 
other early transatlantic companies perished. 

The original Cunard purpose was to trade with the British North 
American colonies, later federated into the Dominion of Canada. A 
Nova Scotian, Samuel Cunard had been part-owner of the (Cana- 
dian) Royal William of 1833, and came to England with the idea of 
establishing a transatlantic steamship company. He found supporters 
‘n Britain and all were agreed that two conditions were essential for 
success —a subsidy, and sufficient ships of identical design for the 
maintenance of frequent sailings from the start. In 1838-39 the Brit- 
ish Government was contemplating the speeding up of Empire com- 
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munications and called for tenders for various steam services. Thee 
were three bidders for the service to replace the Halifax sailing packets 
_ the Great Western Company with one vessel in being, the St George 
Steam Packet Company which proposed to use Sirius and three 
other cross-channel steamers, and Samuel Cunard. The award went 
to the Canadian and provoked sharp criticism, for he had nothing to 
show but plans for three 800-ton vessels. Cunard was also to provide 
a coastal steamer to work between Pictou and Quebec. Halifax lay 
remote from the growing English-speaking settlements west of Mon- 
treal and the ocean steamships were therefore to continue to Boston. 

To comply with his contract Samuel Cunard floated the British & 
North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. Departures 
were to be from Liverpool, monthly in winter and fortnightly for the 
rest of the year. It was soon realized that the projected vessels could 
not meet this programme. Size and power were increased, a fourth 
unit added, and the annual subsidy raised from £60,000 to £81,000. 
Boston demonstrated its appreciation of being made the western ter- 
minal by granting free wharfage. ‘The purchased Unicorn, of 650 tons 
and built four years before, left the Mersey on May 16th, 1840, with 
24 passengers. She reached Halifax in 14 days, continued to Boston, 
and then took up her station in the Gulf of St Lawrence. Britannia, 
frst of the ocean steamers, made her maiden departure two months 
later. Success of the venture never stood in doubt, and the subsidy 
was increased to permit doubling the number of voyages from the 
end of 1847. The Pictou-Quebec coastal service ceased about this 
date. Under the revised arrangements steamers sailed from Liver- 
pool for Boston and New York alternate weeks, but all were routed 
via Halifax. For some years the Cunarders in the Hudson had to 
berth on the New Jersey side owing to lack of adequate facilities on 
the other. 

A journalist who crossed to Boston by Britannia in January 1842 
thus described his first acquaintance with the steamer: ‘Before de- 
scending into the bowels of the ship, we had passed from the deck 
into a long narrow apartment, not unlike a gigantic hearse with win- 
dows in the sides; having at the upper end a melancholy stove at 
which three or four chilly stewards were warming their hands; while 
on either side, extending down its whole dreary length, was a long, 
long table over which a rack, fixed to the low roof and stuck full of 
drinking-glasses and cruet-stands, hinted dismally at rolling seas and 
heavy weather.’ Of the cabin which he shared with his wife, he wrote: 
‘_ , deducting the two berths, one above the other’ (the top one ‘a 
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most inaccessible shelf’), ‘than which nothing smaller for sleeping in 
was ever made except coffins, it was no bigger than one of those 
hackney cabriolets which have the door behind and shoot their fares 
out, like sacks of coals, upon the pavement’. These quotations are 
from Dickens’ American Notes. Britannia and her sisters had only 
one public room apart from the dining saloon, a tiny ‘ladies’ cabin’. 
Smoking was restricted to the upper deck, where reposed coops con- 
taining poultry for consumption on the voyage. A special deck- 
house with padded sides sheltered the ship’s cow, whose milk was 
reserved for women passengers, children and invalids. Overturned 
boats up on the booms protected fresh vegetables from the weather. 

The Cunard Line met little serious competition for ten years, but 
1850 brought a change. The American-owned Collins steamers, better 
equipped, faster and more heavily subsidized, started running direct 
from New York to Liverpool. The British & North American Com- 
pany had already made a few direct New York sailings, and in mid- 
1851 its New York steamers were forced to abandon the Halifax call 
altogether. From then onwards the annual mail subsidy was split into 
£60,000 for Halifax and £85,000 for New York. The New York pas- 
sage rate, originally fixed at 40 guineas, was reduced first to 35 and 
then to 30. Second Class berths at 16 guineas were installed, following 
the American example. Cunard’s company fared badly for a time, 
but the tide turned and as the decade drew to a close extravagance 
brought financial collapse to the Collins enterprise. 

By 1850 minor steamships were feeding the ocean vessels at Liver- 
pool with passengers and freight collected at other ports. From one 
of these auxiliary services developed an independent Mediterranean 
trade which still flourishes, although now limited to cargo. In another 
(Havre-Liverpool) plied the first Cunarder to be built of iron or 
driven by screw, British Queen. The Inman City of Glasgow demon- 
strated the advantages of iron hulls and screw propulsion on a larger 
scale and started off a new transatlantic company, destined later to 
become a serious rival. The Cunard was not allowed to employ the 
more economical type on its mail routes, but built two iron screw 
steamers for a projected Liverpool - Boston-New York - Jamaica - 
Chagres (Panama) service. They were intended to secure a share of 
the Californian ‘gold rush’ traffic, on which American shipowners 
were then thriving, but for some reason or other neither they nor two 
larger editions ever proceeded south of New York. 

The Crimean War created heavy government demands for steam 
tonnage. ‘hese could only be met by suspending every British North 
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Atlantic service except the Cunard’s to Halifax and Boston, retained 
in preference to the New York service which the Collins Line dupli- 
cated. Naval operations in the Black Sea and Baltic brought about 
the death of the wooden paddler. The mail contracts had been based 
on the presumption that subsidized steamers should be regarded as 
emergency warships. ‘The Admiralty had insisted that mail vessels 
should be built of wood on the surprising grounds that this material 
offered more resistance to shot than iron, but practical experience 
proved otherwise. Paddlers had been preferred because of their sup- 
erior manoeuvrability. The restrictions were removed, although the 
older system of propulsion was retained for a time where really high 
speed was sought. However, the screw China (1862) showed herself 
so much more profitable than the Scotia of the same year that no 
more paddlers were built. From 1859 onwards the Cunarders were 
routed via Cobh (then known as Queenstown) to pick up and land 
English mails, thereby saving time in transit. 

China was the earliest British & North American Company’s mail 
vessel to carry Steerage passengers. A supplementary Liverpool- 
New York service which opened in May 1863 catered extensively 
for emigrants and was worked by the so-called ‘B-Type’ ships. The 
first of these came from the Mediterranean fleet and were fitted with 
Steerage accommodation on reallocation to the Atlantic, but others 
were specially built. From 1871 the ‘B-Type’ steamers usually sailed 
to Boston, and an account of a 16-day eastward crossing that summer 
in Tarifa portrays conditions in the lesser ships of the period. The 
Saloon quarters were situated right aft. Long wooden benches pro- 
vided the only seating in the dining saloon. The cabins lay so close 
to the waterline that the sea gurgled over their ports as often as not. 
Lighting after dark consisted of a candle fitted in the dividing bulk- 
head between two cabins, and this was extinguished by a steward 
punctually at 10 p.m. ‘There was no bath and the two lavatories were 
at the furthermost end of the ship on either side of the propeller. 

All post-China mail ships other than Russia were First-and-Steer- 
age, but the directors clearly had doubts about the wisdom of this 
course and the vessels carried Second Class in place of emigrants 
between 1868 and 1870. When Steerage passengers were taken the 
First Class fare stood at 15-21 guineas, but on other occasions it shot 
up to 263 guineas, which was the rate charged for the paddlers and 
Russia. ‘The North American mail arrangements were overhauled in 
1869. Eight-year contracts were issued, the Cunard receiving the New 
York one with a reduced subsidy of £70,000, whilst the Halifax con- 
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tract went to the Inman Line with a yearly payment of half that 
amount. When these arrangements expired the British Government 
abandoned the subsidy policy altogether, mail carriage being divided 
between the Cunard, Inman and White Star companies and payment 
regulated by the weight of postal matter actually shipped. 

After loss of the Halifax contract the Cunard forsook Canada for 
over forty years. Boston was provided for by the ‘B-Type’ steamers 
calling there on passage to and from New York. In 1871 the Massa- 
chusetts port was given an independent service of its own which 
lasted until 1914. 

Reverting to 1869, reduced subsidy payments only began the Cun- 
ard troubles. A new mail fleet had barely been completed when 
general adoption of the compound engine by competitors — including 
an entirely new line, the White Star — rendered the ships obsolescent. 
The recently invented compound machinery halved fuel expenditure 
and the resulting saving of bunker space increased pay-load. Much 
improved passenger accommodation was built into the White Star 
and Inman ships at the same time. The 1870’s were dark years for 
the senior North Atlantic steamship line, saddled with tonnage of 
recent construction which yet belonged to a past era. Fresh money 
had to be found for rebuilding the fleet and the privately owned 
British & North American was converted into a public company, the 
Cunard Steam-Ship, to date from January Ist, 1879. Sweeping 
changes followed quickly. Revival was so swift and complete that the 
middle of the next decade saw the Cunard firmly re-established as 
the finest of the transatlantic shipping services. Never since has it 
slipped back into an inferior position, although sometimes the 
premier place has been shared. 

The twentieth century had hardly opened when a giant American 
financial combine, the International Mercantile Marine Company 
(Chapter XV), sought to own or control the leading transport under- 
takings connecting the Atlantic seaboard of the United States with 
Western Europe. Only the Cunard and the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique 
rejected its advances. The French Line was generously subsidized, 
but not the British. National prestige was at stake and public opinion 
demanded that the Cunard Company should be given Government 
assistance. The sequel was construction of the celebrated Lusttania 
and Mauretania. 

A 1904 agreement with the Hungarian Government brought into 
being a Fiume-New York service with calls at Italian ports and 
Gibraltar, designed mainly for emigrants. Outmoded mail steamers 
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had been taking extra Liverpool-New York sailings for many years, 
and two fine vessels of 1905 were specially built for this purpose. 
Even more important was entry into the St Lawrence trade, obtained 
by purchase of the Thomson business early in 1911 and strengthened 
by absorbing the Royal Line five years afterwards. The ‘Thomson 
ships worked from London and this acquisition brought the Cunard 
flag into the English Channel. A Southampton call was added to 
the itinerary and Halifax replaced Portland as the winter terminal. 
A year later Cunard interests reached the Clyde with the purchase 
of control of the Anchor Line. February 1914 saw the last mail call 
at Cobh. Home-coming mail vessels had experimented with Fish- 
guard on the Welsh coast for a few weeks at the beginning of 
1910, and used it again from the abandonment of Cobh until mid- 
July 1914. 

World War I requisitioning and losses by enemy action finished by 
leaving the Cunard Steam-Ship Company with only two passenger 
ships (one chartered) in commercial operation. An extensive building 
programme was started in 1919 and next year the mail steamers were 
transferred to Southampton, as their White Star equivalents had been 
thirteen years earlier. By 1926 the Cunard fleet was larger than before 
the war, and throughout the season there were three New York 
departures a week — from Southampton via Cherbourg, from Liver- 
pool via Cobh (sometimes calling at Boston), and from London via 
Havre (touching at Southampton outward and Plymouth homeward). 
Some smaller vessels had worked between Hamburg, Southampton 
and New York over the 1922-25 period. The Canadian connection 
had been expanded. A weekly steamer cleared London for Montreal 
via Southampton and Cherbourg, and a Mersey-Canada service be- 
gan in 1922. Association with the Anchor-Donaldson had come 
through the Anchor Line, and by the mid-1920's either a Cunard or 
an Anchor-Donaldson ship left Liverpool and Greenock every week 
for the St Lawrence. This arrangement continued after the Cunard 
disposed of its Scottish interests in 1935. 

A world-wide trade depression began during the summer of 1929. 
It showed no sign of lifting, but in December 1930 the first of two 
vessels, designed to replace the three mail steamers without curtail- 
ment of the number of sailings, was laid down. The slump deepened 
until work on the new giant liner (subsequently called the Queen 
Mary) had to be suspended. A government loan permitted resump- 
tion after a considerable interval, but the price of this aid was amal- 
gamation with the White Star Line. ‘The ship was completed in 1936 
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and proved as strikingly successful as the Lusitania pair twenty-nine 
years before. 

Merging of the Cunard and White Star businesses and fleets was 
achieved by formation of a new company, Cunard White Star 
Limited, effective from the first day of 1934. The old Cunard Steam- 
Ship and White Star companies divided the capital between them, 
with the Cunard owning roughly two-thirds. Cunard White Star 
Limited lasted until the Cunard eliminated the White Star element 
| by purchase in 1947. Strictly speaking the Cunard Line gave way to 
| the Cunard White Star over the 1934-47 period, but the services 

maintained were those of the Cunard and by the end of 1936 only 
two White Star vessels remained in operation. 
Cunard passenger sailings ceased completely early in the 1939-45 
War and a companion for the Queen Mary, the Queen Elizabeth, 
started life as a troopship. As in World War I, a fleet of cargo 
steamers of various types deputized for the regular liners absent on 
active service. Departures of passenger ships for New York were 
resumed in the autumn of 1946, but the last Cunarder was not de- 
requisitioned until three years afterwards, by which time three new 
liners had joined the fleet. New York services from Southampton 
and Liverpool are again in operation, but the former receives an 
even larger proportion of the traffic than before the war. Four pas- 
senger ships, divided equally between Southampton and the Mersey, 
are engaged in the Canadian trade, but three ‘turn round’ at Quebec 
| ‘nstead of Montreal. Winter sailings are to Halifax, continuing to 
| New York. The Cunard Line also owns five transatlantic freighters 
—the one-funnelled, 8700-ton Asia, Arabia and Assyria of 1947-50; 
| and the two-funnelled, 7250-ton Alsatia (ex-Silverplane) and Andria 
(ex-Silverbriar), bought from the Silver Line at the end of 1951. 
These cargo steamers normally sail from Liverpool or London to 
Montreal, but also take Halifax and New York sailings. 

Eleven decades of Cunard ship nomenclature have not been quite 
so simple as is popularly believed. ‘The earliest dozen steamers bore 
rather obvious names associated with the British Isles or North 
America, or were named after the continents. Only after then did the 
line settle down to the termination ‘—ia’ for mail vessels. This suffix 
came to imply a ship of the very highest standard and so was copied 
by the Hamburg-American and Anchor companies. The Cunard itself 
considered secondary steamers unworthy of the distinction, calling 
them first after mountains and later after places in Mediterranean 
lands. Even the original mail vessels carrying emigrants (China, Cuba 
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and Java) were deemed not quite equal to the honour, but the ‘—ia’ 
has been general since 1867, broken only by the ‘Queens’. Names 
have normally been of territorial and Latin origin. Ships designed 
for the St Lawrence trade always have names beginning with ‘A’. 


[8] BRITANNIA 1840-49 Clyde (Duncan) 
[9] ACADIA* 1840-49 Clyde (J. Wood) 
[10] CALEDONIA 1840-50 Clyde (R. Wood) 

[11] COLUMBIA 1841-43 Clyde (Steele) 


1150t. 207 x 34 1-3 Wood Pad. 9k. 

Orders for the pioneer Cunarders were placed with different yards 
to expedite delivery. Sailings at frequent intervals by steamers of 
identical design distinguished the Cunard service from those of earlier 
transatlantic companies, the individual ships being little more than 
smaller editions of Great Western and their better performance 
simply due to working along a shorter track. Britannia and her sisters 
carried 115 passengers and 225 tons of cargo. The dining saloon was 
a long deckhouse aft. ‘The single-funnelled Cunarders and British 
Queen differed from other North Atlantic paddlers in having their 
boilers abaft the machinery. 

Britannia left Liverpool on July 4th, 1840, five months after her 
launch. A newspaper account says that “it was necessary to swing 
her out into mid-stream and place her passengers aboard from a 
tender owing to her immense size’. She reached Halifax in 12d. 10h. 
(about 84 knots), stayed ten hours and arrived at Boston in 14d. 8h. 
Duration of the Halifax-Liverpool return passage was 10 days. Acadia 
was the next away on August 4th, and arrived Halifax in thirty hours 
less than her sister. She and Columbia shared a reputation for speed, 
Acadia making one 11-knot crossing. Mean Liverpool-Halifax times 
of the quartette for 1840-41 were 13d. 6h. (7-9 knots) outward and 
11d. 3h. (9:3) home. 

Britannia became frozen-in at Boston in February 1844, but a 
seven-mile channel was cut at public expense so that she could gain 
the open sea. Columbia was wrecked outside Halifax on July 2nd, 
1843. Each of her sisters was sold to a foreign navy after about forty 
round voyages. Britannia and Acadia went to the North German Con- 
federation and were reconstructed as the frigates Barbarossa and Erz- 
herzog Johann. ‘his navy was dissolved in 1852 and Barbarossa trans- 
ferred to the Prussian, to be sunk during torpedo experiments in 
1880. The subsequent career of the ex-Acadia appears under United 


1 Acadia is the early French name of Nova Scotia. 
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States [120]. Caledonia was bought by the Spanish Navy and wrecked 
outside Havana a year later. 


LIVERPOOL—-HALIFAX HALIFAX-LIVERPOOL 
1840 Acadia tid. 4h. 1841 Acadia 9d. 21h. 
1841 Columbia 10d. 19h. 1842 Acadia 9d. 15h. 
[12] HIBERNIA 1843-50 
[13] CAMBRIA Hanatlag sects (Steel) 


1400t. 219 x 35 1-3 Wood Pad. 93k. 

Experience proved four steamers insufficient for the maintenance 
of fortnightly sailings and Hibernia was therefore added to the fleet. 
She berthed in the Hudson on December 28th, 1847, the first Cunard 
arrival off New York. Two years later this steamer grounded badly 
near Cape Cod. Ultimately she was sold to Spain for conversion to 
the frigate Habanois. Cambria was ordered to replace the lost Colum- 
bia. Sale of the first Arabia while fitting out caused her retention 
until 1860, although the last five years were spent in reserve. ‘The 
mizzen mast was removed in the 1850’s and she served as a Crimean 
transport. Her disposal was to Italian owners. 


1847 Cambria HALIFAX-LIVERPOOL Od. 1th. 


114] AMERICA 1848-63 Lay. 

[15] NIAGARA eetesa(c chs saa! 
[16] “EUROPA 1848-67. Clyde (J. Wood) 
[17] *CANADA 1848-66 Clyde (Steele) 


1850t. 251 x 38 1-3 Wood Pad. 10k. 

These vessels possessed 140 passenger berths. They were ordered 
to permit weekly departures and marked a considerable advance on 
their predecessors. In 1849 the quartette averaged 13d. lh. to New 
York via Halifax and 12d. 2h. homeward. Europa ran down and sank 
the emigrant barque Charles Bartlett outside New York that same 
year with the loss of 88 out of 130 lives. She and Niagara carried 
troops to the Crimean Peninsula. Each of these four steamers com- 
pleted about one hundred Cunard voyages, the later ones on the 
Halifax-Boston route. Buyers of the Steele trio converted them to 


sail, but Europa remained a steamship. 
1848 Europa LIVERPOOL-HALIFAX—-NEW YORK ¥ iia e Shit Wik) 


1849 Canada NEW YORK—-HALIFAX—LIVERPOOL *11d. Oh. 
1850 Europa NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL *10d. 9h. 
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[18] *ASIA 1850-68 
[19] AFRICA 1850268 fir eee) 


7250t. 266 X 40 1-3 Wood Pad. 12k. 

Although much superior to the Americas, Asia and Africa were 
completely eclipsed by the Collins Atlantics [106] within a few months 
of entering service. Average passage times cannot be compared as the 
Cunard figures are disputed by many hours, but the American vessels 
probably had about half a day in their favour. Original accommoda- 
tion was limited to 160 First, but this pair and the America quartette 
were given Second Class quarters during the 1850’s and reduced from 
barques to brigs. Africa struck Copeland Rock (Ireland) and dam- 
aged herself badly during October 1851. She and her sister joined 
America and Canada on the Halifax-Boston route over the Crimean 
War period, and Africa's departure from Liverpool on January 12th, 
1856, reopened the New York service. These two steamers reverted 
to the Boston trade six years later. Asia is believed to have grounded 
near Cape Race during this decade and been beached at St Johns in 
sinking condition. She and Africa each completed 120 round voyages, 
more than any other wooden North Atlantic steamships, prior to sale 
to other owners. 


1850 Asia LIVERPOOL—HALIFAX 8d. 17h. (12-1k.) 
1850 ce LIVERPOOL—NEW YORK *10d. 11h. 30m. 
1851 be = nt 10d. 2h. 45m. 
1851 Africa NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 10d. 6h. 

[20] ARABIA 1852-64 Clyde (Steele) 


7400t. 285 X 40} 2-2 Wood Pad. 123k. 

In an attempt to outpace the Atlantics the Cunard installed machin- 
ery developing yet greater power in a smaller hull. The inevitable 
result was total failure. Two vessels were laid down by Steele, to 
have been called Arabia and Persia, but the more advanced was sold 
to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company a few weeks after launching 
and renamed La Plata. The buyers strengthened her hull and in 
their non-competitive West Indies trade away from the North At- 
lantic gales she gave no trouble. T he name Arabia was transferred 
to the second ship. 

Arabia accommodated 180 travellers under conditions as good as 
those offered by the Collins Line. Designed sea speed was 13 knots, 
but there was no question of maintaining this in open water even 
though she had touched 15 on trials. She was also extremely wet in 
bad weather. Whereas Asia had burned 76 tons of coal a day, Arabia 
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consumed 120. Expenditure was so heavy that Arabia had to put into 
Halifax to refuel on her maiden voyage. Her best passage time is 
quoted as 9d. 17h. (eastward, 1852), which looks better than Arctic’s 
record, but the absence of any reference to minutes is significant. ‘The 
French chartered this steamer for Black Sea trooping. She and Europe 
damaged each other severely in a nearly end-on collision off Cape 
Race in 1858. The Cunard rid themselves of Aradza at the first oppor- 
tunity to buyers who at once removed her engines. 


ue ee Pore 1450 236 (133. 1-3. Iron 


See page 43. Iron-hulled and screw-propelled. Sixty-two First and 122 
Second Class. Bought by Spanish Government. 


[23lnberOLRA (54) 1856 
Allan JURA 1860-64 
- [24] ETNA (’55) 1856 
Inman ETNA 1861 2200t. 304 x 37 1-3 Iron 
InmaniC?iTyY #Ok 
BRISTOL 1871-75 


Requisitioned as Crimean transports on completion. Jura wrecked in Mersey, 
November 3rd, 1864. Etna lengthened to 349 feet (2650 tons) and renamed 
i LS. 


[25] *PERSIA 1856-69 Clyde (Napier) 
3300 tle 3iGs Xe45 - 2-2 , Iron, Pad. 13k. 
First iron transatlantic mail steamer. Use of iron enabled the British 
& North American Company to build a ship faster than the Collins 
record-breakers. Persia (250 passengers divided between First and 
Second Classes) exceeded Arabia’s daily fuel consumption by only 
25 tons and was the earliest Cunarder to be larger than the Royal 
Mail S.P. Company’s steamers to the West Indies. On her maiden 
voyage in January 1856 she ran into an iceberg, but the clipper bow 
saved the ship from what was doubtless the fate of the Collins Pacific, 
which had cleared the Mersey three days before. Persia normally 
crossed the Atlantic in about 94 days, 24 hours less than the Collins 
steamers. Following the ‘Trent Incident’ of 1861 the British Govern- 
ment rushed troops to Canada, and Persia was one of the vessels 
chartered for the purpose. She was the only member of the fleet to 
reach Quebec and just managed to land her contingent before ice 
closed the St Lawrence. Persia was sold for conversion to sail and 
scrapped shortly afterwards. 
Vive ROOT IN Wie Ouks NEW YORK-—-LIVERPOOL 


1857 “89d: 13h; 4imey (13¢k.) 1856 "9d 1h) 45m) (132k.) 
id *9d. 10h. Om. ? *Od. Oh. 1m. 
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[26] AUSTRALASIAN (57) 1860 Clyde (Thomson) 
CALABRIA 1869-76 
O750tl 21931 sid? (02-3 fyplton 12k. 

The first screw mail Cunarder was purchased from the bankrupt 
Australian Royal Mail Line and had run between Suez and Sydney. 
Australasian and a sister were the most powerful screw steamers 
afloat and easily reached a trial speed of 14} knots. Performance in 
the rough waters of the Atlantic was disappointing. Speed dropped 
and she suffered severely from vibration and rolling. Australasian was 
one of several liners chartered in the autumn of 1861 to rush troops 
to Canada. She sailed three days ahead of Persia, but arrived too late 
to enter the St Lawrence and so landed her soldiers at Halifax. In 
1869 Australasian underwent radical alterations. Tonnage was raised 
to 3300 and her passenger quarters (150 First and Second Class) 
changed to 80 Saloon and 900 Steerage. She afterwards entered the 
secondary service as Calabria, under which name she eventually be- 
came a cable ship. 


pTvesCorg 1862-78 Clyde (Napier) 
3850t. 379 x 48 2-2 Iron Pad. 134k. 

Designed to meet the Galway Line threat, Scotia was the most 
powerful ocean paddle-steamer ever built. In all essentials she was 
an improved Persia with an extra deck and she had no difficulty in 
showing herself the fastest ship on the Atlantic. Only Great Eastern 
exceeded her in size. Conversion of the French Line’s pioneer 
steamers to screw left Scotia the last transatlantic paddler, but as late 
as 1874 she could still make the second-best Cunard passage (8d. 
16h.) of the year to Cobh. Her final crossing came in June two years 
later. On leaving the Cunard fleet the finest of the transatlantic 
paddlers was converted to a twin-screw cable-layer and lasted until 
March 1904, when wrecked off Guam. She was still called Scotia. 
An explosion off Plymouth eight years before had destroyed her fore- 
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part, the ship only being saved from foundering by the stoutness of | 


her construction. 
COBH-—-NEW YORK NEW YORK—-COBH 


1864 *8d. 15h. 45m. (134k.) 1863 *8d. 3h. Om. (14k.) 
1866 (on a long track) 
Sd. 4h. 34m. (14$k.) 


[28] CHINA 1862-80 Clyde (Napier) 
9550t. 326 x 40 1-3 Iron 123k. 


Two mail steamers were ordered in the same year — Scotia, de- | 
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signed for really fast crossings, and China. The screw ship proved so 
much the better investment that the Cunard Line finally abandoned 
paddle propulsion. Much reduced coal expenditure yielded a speed 
not greatly inferior to Scotia and the more compact machinery in- 
creased cargo space. China was the first Cunarder to carry emigrants. 
Some comparisons between Scotza and China are interesting: 


Scotia China 
Gross tonnage 3850 2550 
Passengers 275 Ist and 2nd _—_—160 Ist and 770 Steerage 
Cargo 1050 tons 1400 tons 
Horsepower 4200 1.H.P. 2250 1eHeP: 
Coal consumed daily 164 tons 82 tons 


A further point in favour of the screw ship was that elimination of 
the paddle-boxes permitted siting her cabins amidships. 

China ran into terrible weather on her maiden voyage and broke 
her shaft. She succeeded in repairing the damage after four days 
under sail and arrived at New York in 15 days from Cobh. The 
vessel gave no further trouble and settled down to 9-day crossings. 
She was re-engined with compounds when ten years old. China 
passed into Spanish ownership as Magallanes and was posted missing 
in 1906 as the German barque Theodor. 


testes nasi, anaemia naman edimeiianaiiaiamanaial 


[29] SIDON Tay Meee Te 

[30] MARATHON (’60) 1863-c. 82 

[31] HECLA (60) 1863-81 “ 

[32] OLYMPUS  (°60) 1863-c. 82 P800t 274 x 36..1-3 Ts Iron 
[33] ATLAS (60) c. 1863-c. 82 

[34] KEDAR? (60) c/186326073 


B-type steamers. Forty Saloon and 500 Steerage. Speed 10 knots. All but 
Sidon and Kedar lengthened to 338 feet (2400 tons) in 1871-73. Hecla be- 
' came Spanish Claris. Other five ships drifted back into Mediterranean trade 
at various dates. 
é 


: [S5\e.GU BA 1864-76 Clyde (Tod & McG.) 
[36] AVA 1865 Clyde (Thomson) 
RediStar- ZEELAND 1877-/9 
2A OOtSS8e) 40 wl Sal roniel 23k, 
Much the same as China. fava was given compound engines in 
1876 and chartered on completion by Warren Line. The Red Star 


1 Psalms cxx, 5 should probably be rendered ‘mountains of Kedar’, the interpre- 
tation turning on an ambiguous Hebrew word. See also Isaiah xl, 11. 
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bought her next year. She and her sister were eventually converted 
to the British sailing ships Lord Spencer and Earl of Beaconsfield 


respectively. 


(37] TRIPOLI 1864-72) 

[38] ALEPPO 1865—c. ot obs 

[30] TARIFA 1865079 7 20s0t. 292% 38 1-2 (7),_.lron 
[40] PALMYRA 1866-c. 78 J 

[41] MALTA 1865—c.79  2150t. 30338 1-2(?) Iron 


Improved Sidons. Forty-five Saloon and 500-550 Steerage. See p. 44 for 
further information. Tripolt wrecked on Tuskar Rock, May 17th, 1872. 
Others transferred to Mediterranean and minor services. 


[42] *RUSSIA 1867 Clyde (Thomson) 
Red Star 
WAESLAND 1880-02 
7950t. 350 x 42 1-3 Iron 133k. 


Specially built to partner Scotia. Russia’s 235 First and Second 
Class berths were later increased to 430. She carried no Steerage. 
This ship and the Inman City of Paris [149] each won the Blue 
Riband one way, and a famous race showed there was nothing to 
choose between them. Passage times of the 1870’s all favoured the 
Cunarder, which remained her owners’ fastest steamer. Her rival of 
early years was then sailing in conjunction with speedier Inman ves- 
sels and had therefore been slowed down. On purchase by the Red 
Star Line Russia was renamed and lengthened forward to 435 feet 
(4750 tons). Engines were compounded, accommodation changed to 
100 Saloon and over 1000 Steerage, and a mast added. Again re- 
engined in 1890, she was transferred from the Antwerp-New York 
to the Liverpool-Philadelphia trade five years afterwards. On March 
Tth, 1902, she foundered off Anglesey after colliding with the steamer 
Harmontdes. | 


1867 NEW YORK-COBH *8d. Oh. 28m. (14:2k.) 


[43] SIBERIA 1867-80 
[44] SAMARIA 1868-92 5 50t.ad20ees ewe? pAbOn 


Boston trade. Last Cunarders with clipper bow. One hundred Saloon and 
800 Steerage. Siberia became Manila (Spanish). 
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[45] ABYSSINIA 1870 
Guion ABYSSINIA 1880-84 
[46] ALGERIA OMe Gate bate Oo) 


Red Star PENNLAND 1881-03 
3250t. 363 x 42 1-3 Iron 123k. 

These were the last simple-engined steamers built for any Atlantic 
company. A daily fuel expenditure of 90 tons compared shockingly 
with the 58 which fired the boilers of the vastly superior White Star 
Oceamc [433]. They were slower than Russia and provided quarters 
for 200 travellers in the First and 1050 in the Steerage Class. The 
company sold both as soon as possible and their buyers installed 
compound machinery at once. The Guion Line used Abyssinia only 
a short time before ceding her to the Elder shipyard as part of the 
Oregon financial arrangements. Later she went to the Pacific (see 
Batavia below). When no longer required in that ocean Abyssinia 
sailed for England, but was destroyed by fire in mid-Atlantic on 
December 18th, 1891. The Red Star called Algeria the Pennland and 
ran her alongside the ex-Russia, from Antwerp and later Liverpool. 


[47] BATAVIA 1870-84 Clyde (Denny) 
Zo 0tme 21) <39 1 1-2) tron, 2E, (114k. 
[48] PARTHAIA 1870-84 Clyde (Denny) 


3150t. 360 x 40 1-3 Iron 2E 114k. 

Parthia was practically a compound-engined edition of Abyssinia 
with a knot less speed, but coal consumption was halved. Batavia, 
under construction by Denny as a speculation, was bought to partner 
her. These two steamers took intermediate New York sailings until 
moved to the Boston route at the end of 1875. Nine years later they 
were handed over to the Elder yard to help pay for Oregon. 

From 1887 to 1891-92 Batavia, Parthia and Abyssinia sailed in a 
Vancouver-Hong Kong service for the Canadian Pacific Railway. On 
relief the first two were transferred to North Pacific coastal work and 
renamed Tacoma and Victoria respectively. They passed into Ameri- 
can hands in 1899 but remained in the same trade. During the Russo- 
Japanese War the former Batavia was despatched to Vladivostock and 
captured by the Japanese. Victoria traded between Seattle and Alaska 
for many years, although ownership changed more than once. Pas- 
Senger quarters were removed about 1939 and she was withdrawn 
from service only recently. No steamer built for the Atlantic has 
been employed longer at sea than the ex-Parthia. 
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49] BOTHNIA 1874-98 
[50] SCYTHIA (8709 


4550te 422-42 1-3 Iron ZH aloak. 

Substantial improvements on Abyssinia and taking 100 more First 
Class, but still inferior to White Star and Inman contemporaries. 
Scythia was switched to the Boston trade on relief in the mail service. 
Bothnia carried out some experimental Naples-New York voyages in 
1895 and ended by repatriating Spanish troops from Cuba. 


[51] GALLIA 1879 Clyde (Thomson) 
Beaver GALLIA 1897-99 
A4goot. 430 x 44 1-3 Iron 2E 15k. 

Last vessel ordered by the British & North American Company. 
A high proportion of Gallia’s 300 First Class passengers were accom- 
modated in 2-berth cabins and she took 1200 Steerage in addition. 
During the later 1880’s she and Bothnia worked an intermediate New 
York service, but were moved to the Boston trade in 1893. After six 
months on Spanish charter under the name Don Alvado de Basan, 
Gallia was sold to the Beaver Line Associated Steamers. She con- 
tinued MaclIver sailings to Canada after the Beaver Line proper had 
passed to Elder Dempster & Company. In 1899 Allans bought the 
ex-Cunarder for their cargo fleet, but she grounded below Quebec 
on her first voyage. She was salved, but not considered worth repair- 
ing. 

[52] CATALONIA 1881-01. 4850t. 429x43 1-3. Iron 
ie SEs eng Etna 5500t. 430x46 1-3 Iron 
Boston steamers with 200 Saloon and 1500 Steerage. In 1899 Pavomta arrived 
at the Azores in tow, completely disabled after heavy weather had wrenched 
all boilers from their seatings. Cephalonia became Russian Hazlor and was 
sunk as a Port Arthur blockship. 


[55] SERVIA 1881-01 Clyde (Thomsan) 
74A00tH2. 515 S852 9 O23 RSG 

First steel mail vessel to New York. Original plans had been for 
a 500-foot iron ship similar to the Guion Alaska, but ‘Thomson 
urged that the same engines be put into a 530-foot steel vessel. ‘The 
Cunard Company halved the difference in length, and the most im- 
portant liner sent to sea between the White Star pioneers and the 
twin-screw City of New York resulted. The Guion Line had squeezed 
into Arizona and her successors the utmost power their hulls could 


1 Pavonia is a small town near Camden, New Jersey. 
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carry. Machinery, boilers and bunkers occupied so much space that 
~ none remained for cargo and even passenger capacity suffered, whilst 
disproportion between size and power made them most uncomfort- 
able. In these ships too high a price had been paid for speed. Servia 
struck a happier balance, returned to the normal line of development 
and is often regarded as the first ‘modern’ liner. She was the only 
‘long’ Cunarder designed for high speed (see Oceanic [433]) and 
managed 16-9 knots on acceptance trials. This notable ship was the 
earliest to be lit by electricity throughout, and had public rooms on 
a more generous scale than previously known. She began with 480 
First and 750 Steerage berths, but early in the 1890's became 400 
First, 200 Second and 500 Steerage. Servia and Aurania were rele- 
gated to the intermediate service in 1893. Employment concluded 
with three trooping trips to South Africa. 


1884 cOBH-NEW YORK 6d. 23h. 48m. 
1884 NEW YORK-cCOBH 7d. th. 38m. 


[56] AURANIA? 1883-05 Clyde (Thomson) 
TSO Oust 2-3) 2 Sek. 

Consort of Servia, with similar machinery and accommodation but 
quite different proportions. Aurania was the first transatlantic liner 
to revert to the pre-Oceanic ratio of 8 beams to | length. This caused 
some loss of speed. She averaged 15-6 knots in 1886 against Servza’s 
15-8, but the shorter vessel was much the more comfortable. Small 
private suites called “bridal chambers’ were an innovation. Auranta 
broke her shaft in 1898 and was towed home by the Wilson Marino. 
The Government requisitioned her as a Boer War transport in Sep- 
tember 1899 and she did not return to the Atlantic until April 1903. 
A mast was then removed and accommodation reduced to 200 Second 


Class. 
*QREGON 1884-86, see Guion OREGON [395] s/o 


[57] *UMBRIA 1884-10 
58] *ETRURIA (GRO, ere 
7700t. 501 x 57 2-3 2E 195k. 

No transatlantic vessels have been more successful than these, 
the most powerful single-screw ships ever built. Tonnage of Umbria 
slightly exceeded that of Servia and Aurania and proportions were 

1 Aurania (literally ‘Golden Land’) appears to be a fabricated name, a metaphor 


for ‘The Golden West’. Alternatively, it may have been derived from Auranitis, an 
‘ndeterminate territory roughly corresponding with the modern Hauran. 


ee 
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a compromise between the two. Design provided for conversion to 
cruisers in a national emergency and a requirement was that they 
should be able to maintain 18 knots for 16 days. Etruria averaged 
nearly 20}k. ona6-hour trial. The dining saloon, placed aft in previous 
mail Cunarders, was brought amidships. Umbria and her sister began 
with 550 First and 470 Steerage Class berths, but were altered to 
650 First, 160 Second and 250 Steerage around 1890. 

Completion of this pair gave the Cunard the best-balanced mail 
fleet on the Atlantic. In 1886 Cunard mail passages averaged 7d. 75h., 
28 hours less than the White Star. Six years earlier they had been 9d. 
142h., longer than either the White Star (8d. 20h.) or Inman and no 
better than the Guion averages. Umbria and her sister displayed their 
full capabilities after they had been eclipsed by the City of New York 
[159] and Teutonic [442] pairs. Between 1889 and 1891 their mean 
westbound speed improved from 17-5 to 18-9 knots, and the follow- 
ing May Etruria made an outward crossing only 4 hours longer than 
the Teutonic’s record. Later she did better still. 

Excessive vibration and shaft trouble were only to be expected with 
single-screw vessels of such power. Umbria was disabled with a shaft 
breakage in 1892 and again the next year. Her sister cancelled a 1900 
sailing after shaft examination had revealed a flaw. Two years later 
Etruria actually lost her propeller at sea and was towed to the Azores 
by a tramp steamer. ‘This celebrated pair took extra summer sailings 
after relief in the mail service. They were laid up in 1908, but Umbria 
came out of reserve for three 1909-10 winter voyages. 


COBH—-NEW YORK NEW YORK-COBH 
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[59] *CAMPANIA 1893-14 


12950t. 598 x 65 2-2 3E-2 213k. 

Highly successful record-breakers and first twin-screw Cunarders. 
Size was a big increase on the Umbria and daily fuel expenditure 
rose from 315 to 570 tons. Campania attained 23-2 knots on trial, but 
required some alterations to reduce vibration. ‘The speed of both 
ships steadily improved and by the end of the century Lucania, the 
better of the two, was making occasional 22-knot crossings. Accom- 
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modation provided for 450 First, 280 Second and over 1000 Steerage 
passengers. 

In 1903 Lucania achieved prominence as the first vessel to be in 
simultaneous touch by wireless telegraphy with both sides of the 
Atlantic. This liner was so badly damaged by fire in a Liverpool dock 
on August 14th, 1909, that she was afterwards sold to shipbreakers. 
Campania remained in the mail service until relief by Aquitania, and 
could make a 194-knot crossing in either direction until the last. She 
then carried out a few extra sailings, including one or two for the 
Anchor Line from Glasgow. Her final voyage finished at Liverpool 
on October 15th, 1914, but the Admiralty saved her from a ship- 
breaker’s yard. Speed and size rendered Campania eminently suitable 
for conversion to an aircraft-carrier. The fore-funnel was split to give 
extra length to the flying deck. She joined the Grand Fleet but missed 
the Battle of Jutland, where her aircraft would have been invaluable. 
On the night of November Sth, 1918, the ex-Cunarder broke adrift 
‘nthe Forth and foundered after collision with the battleship Revenge. 
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[61] ULTONIA} 1898-17 Tyne (Swan Hunter) 


10400t. 500 x 57 14 3E2 13k. 
Built for Boston trade, but reallocated to the Fiume-New York 
route after loss of Slavonia. Ultonia also made some Canadian voy- 


ages. She was sunk by submarine 350 miles west of Land’s End on 
June 27th, 1917. 


[62] IVERNIA* 1900-17 Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
[63] SAXONIA® 1900-25 Clyde (Brown) 
14250t. 580 x 64 1-4 4E2 15k. 

First Boston Cunarders approaching New York standards. Ivernia 
and Saxonia (160 First, 200 Second, 1600 Steerage) lacked the speed 
of the Dominion Commonwealth and her successors, but occasionally 
crossed homewards at 154 knots. They were steady and comfortable. 
The single funnel, 106 feet high from the waterline, rendered them 
very conspicuous. Dislocation of services due to Boer War trooping 
requirements caused some early voyages to be made to New York. 


1 Ultonia= Ulster. 
2 Ivernia is a poetical form of Hibernia. 
8 Saxonia should presumably be interpreted as England. 
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Ivernia survived a stranding outside Cobh in 1911 and both steamers 
became Cabin Class ships next year. ‘Their war employment was 
trooping, and Ivernia fell victim to ‘UB. 47’ near Cape Matapan on 
January Ist, 1917. After the war Saxonia ran mainly from Hamburg. 


[64] CARPATHIA 1903-18 Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
13600t. 540 x 64 1-4 4E-2 14k. 

A slower version of Ivernia, but without First Class berths. Car- 
pathia seems to have been designed to partner the de-graded Aurama, 
but settled down on the Fiume route after two or three years of inter- 
mediate Liverpool-New York sailings. She was the earliest arrival on 
the scene of the Titanic disaster and embarked most of the survivors. 
During World War I she worked from Liverpool again until sunk by 
submarine on July 17th, 1918, 170 miles from Bishop Rock. 


[65] SLAVONIA? 1904-09 10600t. 510x59 1-2 13k. 
[66] PANNONIA? 1904-22 9850t. 486x59 1-4 133k. 
Bought on stocks for Fiume trade. Forty Saloon and many hundred Steerage. 
Slavonia wrecked on Flores (Azores), June 1909. Pannonia finished on Ham- 
burg route. 


[67] a GA ROW iets 1905-32 é 
[68] CARMANIA$ meesices sl CS eh 
19650t. 650 x. 72 2-2. 4E-2 (CARM. 1-3) - 18k. 

Equivalents of the White Star Celtzcs [446], but appreciably faster. 
Carmania, completed ten months after Caronia, was given turbines 
to gain experience before installing this machinery in the Lusitania 
pair. She made 20-4 knots on trial, compared with her sister’s 19-7, 
but these figures are misleading for service speeds proved much the 
same. Best passages of early years were 183 knots outward and over 
183 knots home. The passengers originally carried numbered 300 
First, 326 Second and 2000 Third Class (half the latter in cabins and 
half in open dormitories—a vestige of the old Steerage). ‘These two 
steamers were specially built for the Liverpool supplementary service, 
but in winter they either relieved the mail steamers or sailed from 
Fiume. The Fiume route included a call at Naples and the pair 
attracted American tourists visiting Italy. Both were commissioned 
as cruisers in August 1914. 

Carmania had an eventful career, beginning with a serious fire at 
Liverpool in June 1912. On October 9th, 1913, she responded to the 

1 SJavonia=Part of Croatia and in 1914 a province of Hungary. 

2 Pannonia= Hungary west of the Danube. 

3 The name is probably derived from the ancient Caronis in Argolis (Greece), but 


there is a small modern town called Caronia on the north coast of Sicily. 
4 Carmania= Ancient Persian province corresponding with present Kerman. 
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distress signals of the blazing Volturno, a 3600-ton emigrant ship of 
the Royal Line bound from Rotterdam to New York. Nine large 
liners flying five different national ensigns gathered round and a 
tanker was summoned to pour oil on the tremendous seas running. 
Carmania took charge of the life-saving operations. Volturno’s pas- 
sengers panicked and 136 of the 657 persons on board perished, most 
of them in attempts to launch boats before the weather moderated. 
Carmania is the only armed merchant cruiser to have sunk a similar 
antagonist in a straight gun duel. Off Trinidad Island she vanquished 
the 18700-ton Cap Trafalgar (built in 1913 for the Hamburg-South 
American Line) on September 14th, 1914. She and her sister relin- 
quished their combatant role in 1916, Carmania to revert to her 
owners’ Liverpool-New York trade and Carona to become a trans- 
port mainly employed in the Indian Ocean. 

‘The pair were converted to Cabin Class and oil fuel in 1923-24 
and their speed improved by a half knot. On completion they started 
running between Liverpool and Quebec, and Carmanza on one occa- 
sion steamed from Rimouski to Liverpool in 53 days, which was only 
a few hours in excess of the Canadian record. In 1926 both vessels 
opened a London-New York service. ‘They spent their final years in 
reserve. 


[69] *LUSITANIA} 1907-15 Clyde (Brown) 
[70] *MAURETANIA? 1907-35 ‘Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
31950t. (LUS. 31550t.) 762 x 88 4-2 T-4 24$k. 

British reaction to the Intern’] Mercantile Marine Company’s 
attempt to dominate the transatlantic passenger trade was to build 
the most famous of all record-breakers and the last to work from 
Liverpool. Lusitania and Mauretania raised crossing speed by two 
clear knots at a single bound. heir machinery was a 75 per cent 
advance in power over that put into any previous liner, and as the 
earliest express turbine ocean steamships they ushered in an era which 
has not yet passed. ‘They were the world’s largest vessels by a generous 
margin. Their success was unqualified and Mauretania held the At- 
lantic Blue Riband, unchallenged by any but her sister, for twenty- 
two years. 

Shortly after formation of the American financial combine the Brit- 
ish Government decided that the Cunard Company must be helped 
to hold its own. Speed was considered essential and an Admiralty 
committee appointed to investigate costs. Estimates varied from 


1 Lusitania = Portugal. 
2 Mauretania = Morocco and Algeria. 
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a £350,000 ship capable of 20 knots to a 26-knot vessel costing 
£1,250,000 and requiring an annual £204,000 subsidy. It was eventu- 
ally arranged that a 245-knot pair should be built, the Government 
advancing £2,500,000 at 2¢ per cent interest and agreeing to pay 
£150,000 a year in return for the ships being held at its immediate 
disposal in a national emergency. Quadruple-expansion engines were 
originally advocated, but turbines finally adopted. The change in 
machinery permitted more power and a lower ratio of beams to 
length, thus securing greater steadiness and strength. 

The contracts were placed in May 1905 and work proceeded so 
rapidly that Lusitania was launched thirteen months afterwards and 
Mauretania in the September. The sisters differed considerably in 
detail. Each originally carried 560 First, 460 Second and 1180 Third 
Class passengers. Daily coal consumption amounted to 850 tons at 
full speed. Lusitania averaged 254 knots over the measured mile and 
Mauretania 26-04. 

Lusitania took matters easily on her maiden voyage in September 
1907, but on the next won the speed record either way. Her Tyne- 
built sister took her first sailing on November 16th, 1907. In 1908- 
09 machinery modifications and propellers of new design added 
nearly a knot to the speed of both ships and Mauretania asserted her- 
self as the faster. Between January 1909 and November 1911 she 
completed 88 passages: 2 at over 26 knots, 46 over 254, 22 over 25, 
15 over 24 and only 3 at under 24. 

The intention had been: that these vessels should be fitted out as 
cruisers in the event of war, but when the occasion arose in August 
1914 the Admiralty at once realized that they were too large for the 


purpose. Two or three voyages were made to Halifax instead of New . 


York. In the November Mauretania was laid up at Greenock. Lusi- 
tania continued her sailings, but six of her boilers were dispensed 
with for reasons of economy, thereby reducing speed to 21 knots. ‘Ten 
miles off the Old Head of Kinsale on May 7th, 1915, eastbound, 
‘U.20’ fired torpedoes at her without warning. ‘Two found their 
mark, one in the foremost boiler-room where a subsidiary explosion 
occurred. Lusitania sank inside twenty minutes and of her 1959 
passengers and crew 1198 (including 124 American citizens) lost their 
lives. Germany had not yet declared unrestricted submarine warfare 
and, quite apart from other considerations, destruction of Lusitania 
was a major psychological blunder. 

Mauretania made three voyages to the Dardanelles in 1915 as a 
transport and another three as a hospital ship. She then spent two 


‘ 
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years laid up in the Gareloch, broken by two trooping trips to Halifax. 
From March 1918 onwards she was continuously used trooping be- 
tween New York and France. Repatriation of American soldiers kept 
her busy until May 1919. 

The most famed of transatlantic liners resumed commercial sailings 
in March 1920, working from Southampton instead of Liverpool. 
Tonnage was so short that she had been put back into service with 
the minimum delay, but she was no longer her former self and speed 
dropped to 20 knots. At the end of 1921 Mauretania returned to the 
Tyne for a total overhaul. Conversion to oil-firing reduced engineer- 
ing staff from 446 to 175, and increased earning capacity by substitut- 
ing tanks for 5350 tons of oil in place of coal bunkers for 7000 tons. 
She started running again in March 1922 and fully justified the exten- 
sive refit by setting up new records and averaging 253 knots over 
twenty-seven consecutive passages. Late in 1924 a Plymouth call, 
not shared with the other Cunard mail ships, was added to her east- 
bound itinerary. 

Mauretania’s title to the Blue Riband of the Atlantic remained 
unchallenged until the Nordd. Lloyd Bremen’s [308] maiden voyage 
in July 1929. Her long reign had closed, but next month she achieved 
the fastest passages of her career, averaging over 262 knots outward 
and over 27 homeward. In 1931 she was put on to cruising and 
painted white. Mauretania made only five transatlantic voyages the 
year following and after that was employed almost entirely on cruises, 
generally from New York. She left New York for the last time on 
September 26th, 1934, and reached Plymouth in 5d. Oh. 20m. (24°4k.). 
Ignoring government transport work, this celebrated liner made 269 
double crossings of the Atlantic prior to her breaking up at Rosyth, 
April 2nd, 1935. 

Mauretania won for herself a place gained by no other steamship 
in history. She remained as honoured in old age as in youth and was 
affectionately referred to as ‘The Grand Old Lady of the Atlantic’. 
The Cunard Company revived the name at the first opportunity. 
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See Thomson TORTONA [709] and CAIRNRONA [710] 


[71] ASCANIA* 1911-19 Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
9100t. 466 x 56 2-2 3E-2 13k. 
Laid down as the Thomson Gerona, taken over on the stocks and 
improved to take 200 Cabin Class passengers and 1500 ‘Third. As- 
cania spent her life in the Canadian service and was wrecked east- 


bound on June 13th, 1918, off Cape Ray. 


[72] FRANCONIA? 1911-16 
[73] LACONIA® OLD cIFA UCLA RoE Lae 
1g100t. 601 X 71 2-2 4E-2  16§k. 

Reduced versions of Caronia and the finest ships ever placed in the 
Boston trade. Both were sunk by German submarines, Franconia 200 
miles east of Malta on October 4th, 1916, whilst under requisition 
as a transport. Laconia spent the first two years of war as a liner- 
cruiser and was used as base for operations against the German 
cruiser Kénigsberg, hiding in the Rufiji River (Tanganyika). She re- 
verted to her owners, to be lost 160 miles from Fastnet on February 
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[74] ANDANIA* 1913-18 
[75] ALAUNIA® Ieee 
oe ee 1916-18 Tyne (Swan Hunter) 


13400t. 520 x 64 2-2 4E-2 (AUR IGT -22) 144k. 
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Andania and Alaunia (520 Cabin and 1540 Third Class) were the. 
Grst Cunarders ordered for the St Lawrence. They sailed from the | 
Surrey Commercial Docks and the facilities there controlled their size. | 
Two funnels arranged close together made them look rather top- | 


1 Ascania= Lake Iznik (near Bursa, Turkey). 

2 Franconia= Northern and central Bavaria. 

3 Laconia=Sparta. 

¢ Andania=A city of Messenia in the Peloponnese. 

5 Alaunia= Territory of the Alauni, a tribe located near the present Salzburg. 
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| heavy. This pair initiated a new general type, the ‘Cabin Ship’, in 


which the best accommodation approximated Second Class. Cabin 
Class had indeed existed earlier, but had never been put into a new 
steamer. The idea quickly spread to other companies, particularly 
those in the Canadian trade. 

Alaunia was mined and sunk, October 19th, 1916, while on passage 
round to London after landing her passengers at Falmouth. Andania 
was requisitioned for trooping and fell victim to a German submarine 
off the Ulster coast on January 27th, 1918, one day out from Liverpool. 

Aurania should have been a sister of the other two ships, although 
engined with geared turbines. She was launched in 1914, but finished 
as a troop transport and was torpedoed on her eighth New York 
voyage, February 4th, 1918. A trawler took Aurania in tow, but the 
hawsers parted and she drifted ashore near Tobermory. There she 
broke up in subsequent gales. For the fourth unit of this type, see 
Albania [79]. 


[74] | etOUIT ANTAL 1914-50 Clyde (Brown) 
45650t. 868 xX 97 42 T-4 23k. 

Consort for Lusitania and Mauretania, but construction was finan- 
ced entirely from the Cunard’s own resources. Aquitania fitted into 
a three-ship sailing schedule without difficulty, although less speedy 
than her predecessors. Size was increased to that of the White Star 
Olympic, but she differed from her White Star and Hamburg-Ameri- 
can equivalents in carrying fewer passengers (597 First, 614 Second 
and 2052 Third). Aguitania was beautifully proportioned and the 
most handsome of the ‘giants’ of her era. She was laid down in June 
1911, launched on April 23rd, 1913, and had completed three round 
voyages—the first commencing on May 13th, 1914—when World 
War I broke out. The Admiralty armed her as a cruiser, but collision 
damage delayed full conversion and the ship was immediately after- 
wards paid off as too big for active operations. In the spring and 
summer of 1915 she transported troops to the Dardanelles, and the 
rest of that year and 1916 served as a Mediterranean hospital ship. 
All 1917 Aquitania was laid up, but began carrying American troops 
to France the following March. 

De-requisitioning came in 1920 after the post-war tonnage shortage 
had eased a little. The Cunard directors therefore arranged for re- 
conditioning to be accompanied by conversion to oil fuel. Best passage 
times of the 1920’s were inferior to those of the White Star Majestic, 

1 Aquitania = Aquitaine (France south of the Loire). 
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but the Cunarder proved the more reliable. When the Queen Mary 
commissioned it became necessary to squeeze the last fraction of a 
knot out of Aquitania so as to keep step as nearly as possible with the 
new ship. A change of propellers helped. She ran constantly ‘all out’ 
and 24-knot crossings became regular. At times she was required to 
maintain a weekly schedule, leaving Southampton on a Wednesday, 
arriving New York on Tuesday and sailing for England the next day, 
an arrangement which made tremendous demands on the ship and 
personnel. When Berengaria was broken up, Aquitama was left as 
the only ‘giant’ of pre-war design. She herself would have been 
scrapped on completion of the Queen Elizabeth had another World 
War not intervened. 

Late 1939 saw Aguitania trooping, with a first assignment of 
bringing Canadians to Britain. She next took Australians and New 
Zealanders to Egypt and later made two Pearl Harbour-San Fran- 
cisco trips with women and children, but her major activity was 
transporting United States troops to Europe. Aquitania was the only 
Atlantic liner to be taken twice from commercial work for war service, 
and of the 1939-45 troopships only the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen 
Mary exceeded her in size. She helped repatriate American troops 
and afterwards carried government-sponsored emigrants from South- 
ampton to Canada. 

The Cunard Line recovered possession of the veteran in March 
1948. She was well-nigh worn out, but passenger tonnage on the 
Canadian route remained desperately short and the company decided 
that Aguitania should make Halifax-Southampton sailings on their 
own account. A brief overhaul gave berths for 514 ‘Austerity First’ 
passengers, 410 Tourist and 865 Third Class. ‘This second series of 
Canadian voyages was subsidized by the Dominion Government, 
anxious to ensure passages for would-be settlers. Aguitania returned 
to her home port for the last time on December Ist, 1949. She was 
sold to shipbreakers and left for the Gareloch February 19th, 1950. 
Her length of service for a single North Atlantic company is un- 
equalled. During her long career Aquitania steamed 3,000,000 miles 
and carried nearly 1,200,000 passengers. 


CHERBOURG—AMBROSE AMBROSE-—CHERBOURG 
1922 5d. 13h. 44m. (23°36k.) 1922 5d. 14h. 14m. (23-62k.) 
1936 5d. 10h. 6m. (24:82k.) 1937 Sd. 8h. 17m. (24°87k.) 


ORDUNA (0) 1914-19, see R.M.S.P. ORDUNA [589] « 
ROYAL GEORGE 1916-22, see Royal ROYAL GEORGE [708] 
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[78] TYRRHENIA} 1920 Clyde (Beardmore) 
LANCASTRIA 1924-40 
bO JOU Ee 02 Uae RD ols. 

Laid down in 1914 for the Anchor Line as an improved Transyl- 
vania [350], but taken over as a start towards repairing Cunard war 
losses. Geared turbines were substituted for the turbo-electric mach- 
inery originally proposed. The Anchor company built a sister, 
Cameronia, to replace her. Tyrrhenia started with 280 First, 364 
Second and 1200 Third Class berths, but became a Cabin Class 
steamer early in her career. The original name proved so awkward 
that it was discarded two years before her transfer from the Liverpool 
to the London service. Always an odd ship, Lancastria did little trans- 
atlantic work during the 1930’s. After the fall of France she was sent 
to St Nazaire for the evacuation of British troops and sunk by air 
attack on June 17th, 1940, when about to leave with 5000 men. Lan- 
castria sank inside twenty minutes, half the troops embarked losing 
their lives. 


[79] ALBANIA 19 2T SOR 27 S0teer 255< 64> 1 are Tok: 

Begun as a sister of Aurania [76], but work suspended for a lengthy period. 
Resumed on government account to a new design which was intended to 
secure maximum Cargo capacity at minimum expense. Cunard regained pos- 
session of the unfinished hull in 1919 and completed it with 80 Cabin Class 
berths. Albania was most unsatisfactory. She ran to New York from Liver- 
pool for two years and then to Montreal for a while. Laid up at first oppor- 
tunity and eventually sold, to become California of the Libera Triestina. 


[80] Hapag JMPERATOR 1913-19 Hamburg 
BERENGARIA? 1921538 
D950 Ge 8832 D8e03—24 Td. 294k, 

Although Berengaria, ex-Imperator, sailed under the German flag 
for over a year, she spent most of her life on the British register and 
is therefore included in this Cunard chapter. She began a trio of 
Hamburg-American ‘giants’ which remained the world’s largest liners 
until 1935. The others were Vaterland (afterwards the United States 
Line’s Leviathan [564]), and Bismarck (later the White Star Majestic 
[457]). The subsequent vessels were given extra beam to improve 
watertight sub-division in the light of the Titanic disaster. Each mea- 
sured roughly 2000 tons more and was about half a knot faster than 
her predecessor. 

Imperator and her consorts were the first big German turbine liners 


1 'Tyrrhenia is the ancient Greek name for Tuscany. 
* Berengaria was the wife of King Richard I of England. 
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and nothing was spared to make them the most luxurious ships afloat. 
The after funnel was a dummy. Uptakes of the other two were split 
and rejoined above the boat deck so as to avoid passing through the 
dining saloon. ‘The number of passengers carried by Imperator was 
908 First, 592 Second, 963 Third and 1772 Steerage. The Imperator 
trio looked ungainly and were difficult to manoeuvre. 

Work on Imperator started in August 1910. The ship was launched 
in May 1912 and began her maiden voyage thirteen months later. 
The Ambrose Channel up to New York had been deepened just in 
time to take her and she worked from Cuxhaven, not Hamburg. A 
novel detail was a gilded figurehead in the form of a German eagle, 
but this proved a nuisance, was often damaged and finally removed. 
Imperator gave some trouble at the outset and alterations had to be 
made in the boiler-rooms. The beginning of August 1914 found her 
lying safely in the Elbe, where she stayed until surrendered to the 
victorious Allied Powers. She ferried American troops homewards 
between May and August 1919 and was then laid up at New York, to 
be transferred to Great Britain the following February. The Cunard 
Line operated her on the Southampton route throughout 1920 and 
needed the ship to replace the lost Lusttania, but was in no hurry to 
buy. The Bismarck was also for sale and the only possible purchasers 
for either were the Cunard and White Star companies. To avoid out- 
bidding each other, the Cunard and White Star bought Imperator and 
Bismarck jointly from the Government in February 1921. Either line 
took one vessel, but ownership remained shared for ten years. 

The Cunard sent Imperator to the Tyne for reconditioning and 
conversion to oil fuel. She consumed 750 tons a day. Passenger quar- 
ters were entirely remodelled and the Steerage eliminated. She re- 
turned to Southampton with her speed improved to run alongside 
Mauretania and Aquitania, clearing the port as Berengaria for, the first 
time on April 16th, 1922. Restriction of United States immigration 
caused much Third Class accommodation in all the Atlantic liners to 
be altered to ‘Tourist, and by the mid-1920’s Berengaria carried 972 
First, 630 Second, 515 ‘Tourist and 606 Third. The ex-Jmperator 
completed her last voyage in March 1938 and was sold for breaking 
up at Jarrow six months later. The final stages of dismantling took 
place at Rosyth in 1946. 
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| [81] SCYTHIA 1921- Barrow 


[82] SAMARIA 1921-  _— Birkenhead 

[83] LACONIA 1922-42 ‘Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
1D 700 HeO0 lara omen LAST OK: 

[84] FRANCONIA 1923- Clyde (Brown) 

[soeGZLRIN iiHTA 1925-40 Barrow 
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The general belief in 1919 was that Atlantic travel would be at 
more economical speeds than in 1914. Vessels designed directly after 
World War I were therefore slower than their immediate predeces- 
sors. The Cunard ordered five steamers modelled on the highly 
successful Franconia [72], but with reduced speed. Geared turbines 
replaced reciprocating engines, and oil fuel coal. Only three were 
completed exactly as planned. These carried 347 First Class, 350 
Second and 1600 Third. Scythia had to be finished at Rotterdam 
owing to a strike and took her maiden sailing on August 20th 192 
Work on the fourth and fifth units was suspended for a time and they 
emerged with slightly different superstructure and berths for only 240 
First Class passengers, but more spacious accommodation. Carinthia 
had been laid down as Servia and the name changed on resumption 
of work. She was surplus to normal requirements and so the design 
was modified to make her a dual-purpose ship, equally suitable for 
long-distance cruising or transatlantic work. The three Scythias and 
the Franconia worked in the Liverpool-New York service. Carinthia’s 
normal employment was cruising, and most years she made a round- 
the-world cruise starting from New York. 

Laconia and Carinthia were commissioned as liner-cruisers in Sep- 
tember 1939, and Carinthia was sunk by submarine off the Ulster 
coast on June 6th, 1940. Later Laconia became a troopship, joining 
Scythia, Samaria and Franconia, which had already been requisi- 
tioned for this form of employment. Laconia, homeward bound from 
Egypt, was sunk by ‘U.156’ 700 miles south-west of Freetown on 
September 12th, 1942. She had 1800 Italian prisoners on board and 
the loss of life was extremely heavy, but a number of lifeboats got 
away. The submarine collected these together and ordered them to 
remain where they were. After five nights the ‘Vichy’ French cruiser 
Gloire arrived, embarked the survivors and took them to Casablanca 
for internment. Laconia’s fate long remained a mystery. 

Scythia, Samaria and Franconia finished post-war trooping in Au- 
gust 1948, but were retained for a time to carry Displaced Persons 
from Hamburg to Canada. The trio are now in the Canadian trade, 
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but draught prevents them proceeding farther than Quebec. Two 
sail from Southampton and call at Havre; Franconia from the Mersey. 
Revised accommodation is for 250 First and 600-640 Tourist Class 
passengers. Scythia resumed commercial sailings in August 1950 and 
Samaria earlier in the year, but she carried only Tourist Class until 
fully reconditioned the following winter. Franconia returned to the 
Cunard service in June 1949. Twelve months later she spent four 
days aground on Orleans Island below Quebec. 


[86] ANTONIA} 1921-42 Barrow 

[87] AUSONIA? 1921-39 ‘Tyne (Vickers) 

[88] ANDANIA 1922-40 ‘Tyne (Hawthorn Leslie) 
13900t. 520 x 65 1-2 GT-2 15k. 

[89] AURANIA 1924-42 ‘Tyne (Swan Hunter) 

[90] ASCANIA 1925— ‘Tyne (Vickers) 

[91] ALAUNIA 1925-44 Clyde (Brown) 


14000t. 520 x 65 1-2 GT-2 15k. 

The six Antontas were ordered simultaneously and may fairly be 
described as modernized versions of the first Andania [74] with Third 
Class accommodation reduced to 1000 berths. Construction of the 
last three was suspended for a while and they were completed with 
improved Cabin Class quarters and the main superstructure joined 
to the fore-bridge. Many early voyages of Antonia, Andania and 
Aurana were made in the Hamburg-New York service, but by 1925 
the six steamers had settled down in the Canadian trade for which 
designed. Four sailed from London and two from Liverpool. Ascania 
rescued the crew of the sinking tramp steamer Usworth in a mid- 
Atlantic gale on December 14th, 1934. She went ashore on Bic 
Island, 150 miles below Quebec, July 2nd, 1938, but was refloated 
without difficulty. . 

All the class were fitted out as armed merchant cruisers at the be- 
ginning of World War II, Ausonia being bought by the Admiralty 
and the others requisitioned. ‘The Andania was torpedoed 70 miles 
south of Reykjavik on June 15th, 1940, and sank the next morning. 
Aurania collided with an iceberg in July 1941 while on convoy duty 
between Halifax and Iceland. She and Antonia were sold to the 
Admiralty nine months later, to be followed by Alaunia in December 
1944. ‘he four purchased vessels were converted to repair ships in 
1944-45. Ausonia and Alaunia retained their Cunard names, but the 


1 Antonia=A tower of Roman Jerusalem named after Mark Antony. 
* Ausonia= The territory of the Ausones, a tribe in Campania. 
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Antonia became Wayland and Aurania was renamed Artifex. Way- 


land was scrapped in 1948, but the others remain in the post-war 
fleet. 

Ascania carried troops over the later part of the war and played 
an important réle in the Anzio landing. She returned to commercial 
work after the briefest of overhauls, leaving Liverpool for Halifax on 
December 20th, 1947. For eighteen months she remained the only 
passenger Cunarder in the Canadian trade. Full reconditioning over 
the 1949-50 winter provided berths for 198 First and 498 Tourist 


Class travellers. | 
TUSCANIA (0) 1926-30, see Anchor TUSCANIA [355] 


OLYMPIC, 1934-35; (HOMERIC), 1934-36, MAFESTIC, 1934- 
36; (DORIC), 1934-35; LAURENTIC, 1934-40; BRITANNIC, 
1934—- ;GEORGIC, 1934-41 and (0) 1950- . See White Star ships 
of the same names ee 456, oy and ooze ee 
3/5 WE: f 
[92 Sa SO UEENEMARYOCUT9364 Clyde (Brown) - 
SOE PIS CUR SS Ns CR ele 

In 1905 the Cunard Steam-Ship Company embarked on a three- 
ship weekly mail service by ordering Lusttama and Mauretania; a 
quarter century afterwards work began on the Queen Mary, first in- 
stalment of a two-ship service. 

Speed supremacy passed to the Nordd. Lloyd in 1929. Mauretania 
was then nearing the end of her days and the time had arrived to plan 
for her replacement. Improving on Breimen [308] by less than 1} knots 
would only have resulted in Mauretania’s successor reaching New 
York in the dark hours. A 44-day crossing had to be the target, but 
such an increase in speed entailed a ship nearly 60 per cent larger 
than the German record-breaker. The cost of such a vessel would 
be enormous, but it would be possible to ‘turn her round’ in a week 
so that she and a sister could do the work previously performed by 
three. The Cunard Company therefore decided to build one 43-day 
ship to replace Mauretania, follow her up with a second, and then 
retire Berengaria and Aquitania. The keel of the first was laid on 
December 27th, 1930. No name was allocated and she was referred 
to by her works number, ‘534’. The Cie. Gle. Transatlantique began 
construction of a vessel of similar size and speed (Normandie) some 
months later. 

Building of ‘534’ began at an unfortunate moment, for the early 
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1930’s brought one of the worst depressions shipping has ever known. 
The Cunard Company was compelled to conserve its financial re- 
sources and suspended construction on December 10th, 1931. After 
an interval the British Government offered to lend £3 million on very 
favourable terms to complete ‘534’ and a maximum of £5 million to 
build a consort, on condition that the Cunard should amalgamate 
with the White Star Line. There was no practical alternative to 
acceptance. Work was resumed in April 1934 and the ship was 
launched on September 26th of that year. Many names, including 
Victoria, had been suggested, but the hull slid into the water as the 
Queen Mary. The new liner commenced her trials on March 26th, 
1936, and averaged 32-84 knots. 

The Queen Mary cleared Southampton for New York on May 
27th, 1936. The Normandie had been built with government help 
from the beginning and construction proceeded without a break. Con- 
sequently, the French liner had been a year in service before the 
Queen Mary’s maiden voyage. ‘The rivals were similar as regards size 
and performance, but the British ship was propelled by geared tur- 
bines whilst Normandie was driven by turbo-electric machinery. ‘The 
Queen Mary gave more attention to passengers at the less-expensive 
fares than the French vessel and carried 776 Cabin Class, 784 Tourist 
and 579 Third. The rating of the best accommodation as Cabin 
threatened to disrupt the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. 
‘Cabin’ had originally meant the equivalent of Second Class in a ship 
without First and, despite a vast improvement in the standard, had 
never before been associated with a vessel of outstanding speed. 
Upshot of the Cunard action was complete abolition of the terms 
‘First’ and ‘Second’ and the substitution of ‘Cabin’ for both. 

Daily oil consumption of the new Cunarder worked out at little 
more than Berengaria’s 750 tons, the explanation being use of steam 
at a much higher pressure. ‘The Queen Mary made no attempt to beat 
the Normandie’s records until her sixth voyage, but then succeeded 
in both directions. ‘he French ship recovered the honours, only to 
lose them again. ‘The Queen Mary began with greater gross tonnage, 
but Normandie afterwards increased hers by enclosing more space. 

Britain’s declaration of war on Germany found her largest com- 
pleted liner at New York, where she was immediately laid up. Short- 
age of tonnage, however, soon made it necessary to send Queen Mary 
to Sydney for fitting out as a troopship. She left the Hudson on 
March 21st, 1940, and proceeded round the Cape. Her wartime career 
included extensive employment in the Indian Ocean, followed by 86 
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Atlantic crossings (see Queen Elizabeth). She was never attacked by 
either submarine or aircraft, but a major tragedy marred her trans- 
port work. The Queen Mary, bound for the Clyde, was off Bloody 
Foreland on the morning of October 2nd, 1942, when the anti- 
aircraft cruiser Curacoa joined her escorting force. As the troopship 
came out of a zigzag the Curacoa tried to cross her bow but failed. 
The warship’s last 50 feet were clipped off and sank at once; the rest 
of the cruiser remained afloat about twenty minutes. 338 lives were 
lost in the disaster, but the Queen Mary escaped with nothing worse 
than a badly twisted stem. 

Last government voyages were to Halifax, taking the wives and 
families of Canadian soldiers. The series ended at Southampton on 
September 27th, 1946, with a 3d. 15h. 48m. (29k.) passage which 
remained the shortest Atlantic crossing until 1952 (see United States 
[583]). Queen Mary was then reconditioned for 711 First, 707 Cabin 
and 577 Tourist Class passengers. Revised tonnage is 81350 gross 
and she re-entered the Cunard mail service on July 3lst, 1947. Her 
best post-war passage time is 4d. 15h. (28-44k.) from Southampton 
to New York. 

Record passages are shown under Normandie on page 183. 


[93] MAURETANIA 1939- Birkenhead 
Spy SW (GE et tay ie Co a) 

The two Mauretanias are the largest liners ever built in England 
and the only fast Cunarders ordered away from the Clyde. The 
second of the name was ordered to augment the Southampton sail- 
ings of Britannic and Georgic and to act as relief for the ‘Queens’ 
when required. Begun a few months after the Queen Elizabeth, con- 
struction of the present Mauretania proceeded so fast that the ship 
was completed within two years. Her maiden voyage, on July 17th, 
1939, started from Liverpool. She was laid up at New York for three 
months from mid-December 1939, and then ordered through the 
Panama Canal to Sydney for conversion to a transport. Employment 
between Australia and Egypt, and later on the North Atlantic, fol- 
lowed. Various 1945 commitments took her round the world on a 
28,650-mile track in 814 days, the shortest period in which any ship 
has encircled the globe. 

Mauretania resumed her Cunard sailings on April 26th, 1947. After 
two voyages from the Mersey she went to Southampton to partner 
the Queen Elizabeth until the Queen Mary was ready. She has since 
worked from the Hampshire port with calls at Havre (or Cherbourg) 
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and Cobh, leaving approximately once every three weeks. Maure- 
tania has 475 First, 390 Cabin and 300 Tourist Class berths and does 
some cruising from New York during the winter months. 


1948 COBH-AMBROSE Sd. th. 56m. (23:85k.) 


[94] QUEEN ELIZABETH (’40) 1946- Clyde (Brown) 
83650t. 987 x 118 2-2 GT 29k. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that the Queen Elizabeth con- 
tract should be awarded to the same yard as the Queen Mary, since 
no other possessed a slip of the necessary size. Hull and machinery 
resemble those of the older ship, but technical improvements enabled 
the number of boilers to be reduced from 24 to 12, thereby saving 
much space and abolishing the third funnel. Among minor differ- 
ences are absence of the well forward, the more pronounced rake of 
the stem and a third anchor. The Queen Elizabeth was laid down on 
December 4th, 1936, launched September 27th, 1938, and approach- 
ing completion when war came. There could be no question of 
finishing the ship to the original plans, but it was very desirable to 
move her beyond the reach of enemy bombers. So, as soon as she 
could be made ready, she slipped secretly down the Clyde on Febru- 
ary 27th, 1940, and reached New York via Southampton nine days 
later. 

The biggest ship in the world remained at New York until Novem- 
ber 12th, 1940, when she sailed for Singapore. She was adapted for 
trooping by the naval dockyard and joined the Queen Mary, Aquitania 
and others in moving men between Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, 
India and Africa. ‘Vhe Indian Ocean was then relatively safe for such 
valuable liners, but after Japan’s entry into the war they were shifted 
to the North Atlantic for ferrying United States troops to the Clyde. 
Each of the ‘Queens’ accommodated 15,000 men and sometimes took 
20,000. Between them they accounted for 320,500 of the 865,000 
members of the American armed forces landed in the United King- 
dom up to the German surrender. Queen Elizabeth finished her troop- 
ing work at Southampton on March 6th, 1946. 

The builders took the Queen Elizabeth in hand, fitting her out as a 
luxury liner for 823 First Class passengers, 662 Cabin and 798 
Tourist. Most of the work was done at Southampton, but some on 
the Clyde. Her maiden commercial voyage commenced on October 
25th. No attempt has been made to beat the Queen Mary’s records. 

‘he ‘Queens’ remain the world’s largest ships. None of later con- 
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struction equal their standard of comfort and there can be little 
doubt that Queen Mary will prove the last Blue Riband holder built 


| primarily for commercial use. Air travel is so much faster than sea 


that increased speed has become objectless and post-war costs are 
such that no private company could afford to build a vessel rivalling 
the Queen Elizabeth and her consort. 


1947 AMBROSE-NAB TOWER 4d. 11h. 24m. (29-45k.) 


(95M DIA 1947- Clyde (Brown) 
[96] PARTHIA 1948- Belfast (H. & W.) 
SU SI RY IR GAS anes 

These are interesting ships, after the style of the Holland-America 
Noordam [491], but larger and faster. They carry 250 First Class 
passengers in unusually spacious quarters and have made a few east- 
ward passages at 18 knots. Media was the first transatlantic liner of 
post-war design to enter service, and took her initial sailing on August 
20th, 1947. She and her sister proceed from the Mersey to New York 
direct. 


[STI MeCARONTA 1949- Clyde (Brown) 
B4200te OTOR OWN Lele Gril 2e22 ke. 

Although ordered as partner for Mauretania, the second Caronia 
is a totally different ship. Length has been reduced and beam in- 
creased, resulting in one of the ‘stumpiest’ transatlantic liners ever 
built. She resembles Carinthia [85] in being a dual-purpose vessel. 
The hull is painted three shades of green instead of the customary 
Cunard black. Launching date of Caronia was October 30th, 1947, 
and she entered service on January 4th, 1949. She works from South- 
ampton and calls at either Havre or Cherbourg. During the winter 
months the newest Cunarder makes lengthy pleasure cruises from 
New York, and on these occasions merges her entire passenger accom- 
modation (580 First and 350 Cabin) into one class. 


97a] ——:——IA Building 
ain wes RT Baan pace (Brovn) 
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Two unnamed Cunarders are building for the Canadian trade and 
draught will be such that they can proceed up to Montreal. First and 
Tourist Class travellers will be carried. The first ship should be 
completed in June 1954 and her sister about nine months afterwards. 
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American Wooden Steamship Compantes 


OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY-NEW YORK 
& HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION; COMPANY=COLLINS 
LINE. ~~ VANDERBILT, .EDROPEAN «» LINE WgN OR EH 
AMERICAN LLOYD and NEW YORK & BREMEN STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY-AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(1847-57) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Black 


Pride in their sailing packets caused the Americans to lag behind 
Britain in turning to ocean steamships. However, in 1845 the 750- 
ton Massachusetts, fitted with an auxiliary propeller which could be 
lifted out of the water when not in use, made two New York-Liver- 
pool voyages. She aroused public opinion sufficiently to cause Con- 
gress to offer a subsidy for a New York-Havre steam service. The 
Havre proposal brought no response, but attention was then drawn 
to the possibilities of Bremen as a terminal and the suggested contract 
modified accordingly. 

The Ocean S.N. Company, created in 1846, undertook to build 
four steamers and run them to Bremen (with the option of sending 
alternate ships to Havre) in return for a yearly subsidy of 200,000 
dollars (£42,000). It failed to raise capital for the full programme 
and was compelled to transfer half the contract to another organiza- 
tion. As it was, the larger portion of the money subscribed came from 
German sources. ‘The steamers gave recognition to their dependence 
on German finance by flying the flag of Bremen at the mizzen in 
addition to the Stars and Stripes aft. Like all the American paddlers 
on the Channel route they called at Cowes. Cunard fares were under- 
cut by charging only £24 eastbound and £30 westward. Not content 
with this, the company carried Second Class passengers. 

The Ocean S.N. Company was fairly prosperous, but by the time 
its mail contract expired Congress had decided to cease subsidizing 
steamships. Formation of the Nordd. Lloyd destroyed any hope of 
continued German financial support and sailings ceased in June 1857. 
“6 
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WAS fp - 

a PRA Shy totes PN York (W’velt & McKay) 

1750t. (HERM. 1850t.) 236 x 39 1-3 Wood Pad. 9k. 

Similar, rather than identical, vessels with 112 First and 70 Second 
Class berths. Washington and Hermann were unsatisfactory ships and 
described as having ‘a very narrow bottom which made them load 
deep and be tender or even crank’. Boiler power proved inadequate 
and coal consumption unduly high. These two steamers had their 
sides painted black-and-white and looked like men-of-war. 

Washington’s maiden sailing on June 2nd, 1847, was the first steam 
departure from New York for Europe since Great Western ceased 
running the previous year. She reached Cowes on the 15th and 
Bremerhaven on the 19th. The Cunard Britannia left Boston the 
same day as Washington cleared New York, but reached England two 
days ahead of her. Passages of 12-13 days to Bremen had been in- 
tended, but the pair averaged 16-18 and their best performance was 
11 days to Cowes. Their two enormous boilers were replaced by four 
smaller ones in 1851 and the change brought a slight improvement. 
Washington was nearly lost on one occasion when her captain went 
mad and insisted on steering her into the breakers. In May 1854 she 
rescued 445 passengers and 32 crew from the Boston sailing ship 
Winchester. In 1856 Hermann broke her paddle-shaft and sailed 800 
miles back to Southampton. Both these steamers were sold into a 
Pacific service, Washington to be scrapped in 1863 and her companion 
wrecked off Japan six years later. 


NEW YORK & HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY (1850-67) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Black 


The Ocean S.N. Company transferred half its mail contract to the 
New York & Havre, which began operations during the summer of 
1850, a few months after the Collins Line started sailings to Liver- 
pool. The concern is sometimes called the Livingston Line and prob- 
ably sprang from the senior of the New York-Havre sailing packet 
companies. 

The initial pair of ships were lost at an early date, leaving the com- 
pany dependent on chartered tonnage for a while. ‘wo new steamers 


1 Hermann (Latin, Arminius) saved the nascent Germany by annihilating three 
Roman legions in the Teutoburger Wald, a.p. 9. 
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were completed with economical operation as a feature of their de- 
sign, and the reduced running costs permitted the New York & 
Havre S.N. Company to survive the refusal of Congress to renew 
any of the ocean mail subsidies. Havre was the premier Continental 
port of the 1850’s and the New York-Cowes-Havre route seems to 
have been profitable, for by 1860 two further American steam under- 
takings were using it. These were the Vanderbilt Line and the United 
States & North Atlantic Steam Ship Company (see under Adriatic 
[111]), but the Civil War brought all three services to an end the next 
year. 

The New York & Havre Company recommenced sailings late in 
1865, with Falmouth substituted for Cowes. Prospects of survival, 
however, were remote. The outworn wooden paddlers then had to 
compete with the new steamers, iron and subsidized, of the Cie. Gle. 
Transatlantique. The New York & Havre, longest-lived of the United 
States transatlantic paddler companies, was forced out of business, 
the last departure from Havre taking place in November 1867. 


[100] tPRANKLIN 1850-54 New York (W’velt & McKay) 
2200t. 263 x 41 1-3 Wood Pad. 105k. 

Laid down for the Ocean S.N. Company as an improved Washing- 
ton and taken over on the stocks. Franklin was very successful, and 
the mean passage times of the New York & Havre Company (Franklin 
and Humboldt between them) for 1851 were 12d. 17{h. from Cowes 
to New York and 6 hours less eastwards. Franklin’s smartest crossing, 
appearing below, must have been made at over 11} knots, although 
length of track is not known. On this occasion she reached England 
a day ahead of the Cunarder Niagara. Franklin grounded near Mon- 
tauk Point (Long Island) in fog on July 17th, 1854. Salvage appeared 
simple, but she broke up three days later. 


1850 NEW YORK-—-NEEDLES flld. 8h. 


[101] HUMBOLDT 1851-53 New York (W’velt & McKay) 
2380t- 285.40 [3 FeWood ePatees 1OgK, 

The naming of this steamer after a German naturalist and explorer 
suggests that, like Franklin above, she may possibly have been 
ordered for the Ocean Company and intended to sail to Bremen. 
Humboldt, however, was a totally different vessel from Franklin. She 
was straight-stemmed and a reduced version of the Collins Line 
vessels. Her life proved very short. ‘Trying to enter Halifax on Decem- 
ber Sth, 1853, to refuel, Humboldt stranded in bad weather and quickly 
disintegrated. 
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[102] UNION (54) (0) 1854256 Sco sO0tqe2 15 3034)\.Rad? 4.Wood 
Os eS7TyLOULS 44 (0) 1854-55 16U0t. #266. % 55° -.Padi- Wood 
Chartered coastal steamers employed for regular voyages after losses of 
Humboldt and Franklin. Better known than either of these is the 1800-ton 
Nashville, as a painting exists of this vessel entering Havre on her single 
voyage on charter to the New York & Havre Company. 


[104] ARAGO! 1855-67 New York (W’velt & McKay) 
WOS|aPe OL LON? 1856-67 New York (Smith & Dimon) 
2300t. 280 x 41 2-2 Wood Pad. 10k. 

These vessels had the most pleasing silhouette of any of the Ameri- 
can paddle-steamers. They were broadly similar but not identical. 
Boilers differed very considerably. Each carried 300 passengers, di- 
vided into two classes, and the First Class quarters were excellent. 
Engines were of the oscillating type instead of the usual side-levers. 
For 1856 average New York & Havre passage times were 13d. 16h. 
to Cowes and 14d. 18h. to New York, but the second figure includes 
the last crossing of the chartered Union. These times make it plain 
that Arago and Fulton were designed to run at lower speed than 
Franklin and Humboldt and thereby reduce coal consumption. ‘The 
only information about any particular crossing 1s that Fulton made 
an eastward passage at 10-2 knots to Cowes and this may very well 
have been her best. Engine dimensions also suggest that a deliberate 
reduction in speed was accepted. Arago and Fulton must therefore 
claim attention as the earliest instances of transatlantic steamships 
combining the best of accommodation with moderate speed -alne 
New York & Havre Company doubtless realized that the mail con- 
tract was unlikely to be renewed. 

The Federal Government used Arago and Fulton as Civil War 
transports. On their return to the Atlantic these steamers made the 
New York-Falmouth crossing in about 13 days. Ruger Brothers (see 
under North American Lloyd) afterwards chartered them for a voy- 
age or two. Arago was sold to Peru in 1869 and her consort went to 
shipbreakers in the following year. 

1 Francois Arago (1786-1853) was a noted French astronomer and physicist. 


2 Robert Fulton built the earliest commercially successful steamship, the Cler- 
mont, in 1808. 
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COLLINS LINE (1850-58) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Black with red top 
FLAG On a blue burgee, a large white diamond 


The real American bid for recovery of the transatlantic passenger 
trade came from the New York & Liverpool United States Mail 
Steam Ship Company. This was organized in 1848 by E. K. Collins, 
previously head of the Dramatic sailing packets, and five 2000-ton 
paddlers were to maintain fortnightly sailings to the Mersey. Direct 
competition with the Cunarders represented quite a different pro- 
position from a Bremen or Havre service and Congress recognized 
its toughness by awarding a mail contract with an annual subsidy of 
385,000 dollars (£80,000). ‘The figure corresponded with the payment 
received by the British & North American Company (Cunard) for a 
weekly transatlantic service, but even then proved insufficient. Out- 
classing the steamers already established on the route was essential, 
but money was expended recklessly and the ships grew to nearly 3000 
tons. Their number was reduced to four and the subsidy raised to 
850,000 dollars (£177,000) in 1852. The Cunard was to complain 
that its ‘windows were being broken by golden sovereigns’. 

The methods by which the increased subsidy was obtained were 
questionable, but the ensuing embittered controversy divided Con- 
gress along regional lines. ‘The maritime-minded, industrial North 
mainly sided with the Company; the free-trade, agricultural South 
condemned it. The opposition’s most favoured target, then and later, 
seems to have been the luxurious style in which the steamers were 
equipped. ‘hat much money was squandered is undeniable. 

The Collins directors designated their vessels after oceans and seas, 
explaining that the Cunard had ‘already taken the continents’. The 
peculiar red-topped funnel was the Cunard’s in reverse and the 
house flag almost duplicated that of the British line. The Americans, 
however, had no need to heed their Cunard rivals, for they began 
by sweeping everything before them. Sailings started in the spring 
of 1850 and the superiority of the Collins paddlers was at once self- 
evident. Unfortunately, success was attained at too high a cost and 
the company never looked like paying a dividend, even though helped 
by suspension of all the British New York sailings during the Crimean 
War. The ships were pushed so hard that they rapidly deteriorated 
and two were lost with a very heavy death-roll. The British & North 
American Company (Cunard) recovered the lost ground. Despite the 
intensity of the competition, relations between the rival lines re- 
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mained good. On one occasion the Collins agents enabled Alps to 
leave New York by advancing 150,000 dollars to pay a fine imposed 
for an alleged breach of the customs regulations. In 1856 Congress 
reduced the Collins mail subsidy to the original 385,000 dollars, and 
there was no doubt that even this payment would not be renewed 
when the contract expired four years later. The company, burdened 
with debt, collapsed in the spring of 1858. Last Collins departure 
from Liverpool was by Baltic on February 3rd, 1858. 

Even had the Collins directors been less spendthrift, the failure 
of their venture was probably inevitable. Wooden ships lacked the 
strength to stand up to the increased engine power of the 1850’s. 
Iron hulls had become essential, but these could not be built in the 
American yards of the day. 


[106] *ATLANTIC — 1850-58 New York (W. H. Brown) 
N.A. Lloyd ATLANTIC 1866-67 


OTe AGLELE 1850-56 New York (Brown & Bell) 
(TOS ie cC LG. 1850-54 New York (W. H. Brown) 
PLO Trion LC. 1850-58 New York (Brown & Bell) 


Ni AlloydebAL LIC et 866-68 
2850t.. 282 x 45. 1-3 Wood Pad. 123k. 

The Atlantic quartette represented a revision of an original plan 
for five steamers (one to have been called Antarctic) to be completed 
by May 1849. The substitution of larger and more powerful vessels 
caused considerable delay and the extra cost was mainly met by a 
government loan. 

Speed, size and equipment made the Aflantic sisters the finest ships 
afloat. They were the only non-British holders of the Atlantic Blue 
Riband prior to 1897 and the largest vessels in the world apart from 
the Great Britain. First sailing was Altlantic’s departure from New 
York on April 27th, 1850. She entered the Mersey on May 10th after 
two days lost at sea due to condenser trouble and paddle damage. 

A feature of the Collins steamers was their great beam, which 
necessitated building a special dock at Liverpool for their reception, 
and another novelty was the abandonment of fine lines in favour of 
‘flat floors’. To the eye a more obvious innovation was the straight 
stem which soon became normal American practice. Paddles were 
set further aft than in British vessels, the motive being to obtain more 
uniform immersion as consumption of fuel on passage reduced 
draught. Construction of the engines (side-lever) presented many 
difficulties, as none approaching their power had previously been 
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built in the United States. The ships burned 87 tons of coal every 
24 hours at full speed. Accommodation for the 200 passengers was 
of a standard never before attempted. Steam-heating throughout, a 
smoke-room, a bathroom and a barber’s shop figured in these 
steamers for the first time. A Second Class with 80 berths was added 
at an early date and the mizzen mast removed. The Atlantics com- 
pletely outclassed their Cunard equivalents and carried more pas- 
sengers, but running costs were much higher and cargo capacity less. 
Mean passage times of the four for the second half of 1851 were 
11d. 8h. from Liverpool to New York and nine hours less in the 
reverse direction. Unfortunately, the powerful machinery wracked 
the wooden hulls to pieces, thereby causing enormous repair bills 
and loss of speed. 

Atlantic broke her paddle-shaft when westbound at the end of 
1850, but sailed 1800 miles back to Cobh after 26 days at sea. On 
September 27th, 1854, the French steamship Vesta ran down Arctic 
in thick fog 60 miles from Cape Race. Arctic was holed in three 
places and made for the land, but foundered 20 miles distant. Heavy 
seas smashed her boats and only 87 of the 365 people on board sur- 
vived. ‘The saved included the captain and 7 others, rescued by the 
Cunard Canada after 36 hours in the water. A still worse blow was 
to follow. Pacific left the Mersey on January 23rd, 1856, with 45 
passengers and 141 crew and was never seen again. She undoubtedly 
sank after ramming an iceberg. After this second disaster the Collins 
company fitted Atlantic and Baltic with additional bulkheads. 

A United States & North Atlantic Steam Ship Company chartered 
Atlantic for two Havre voyages in 1860 (see Adriatic below). Other- 
wise she and Baltic were laid up until taken over as Civil War trans- 
ports. ‘he North American Lloyd bought both in 1866 and added 
Steerage quarters for their Bremen service. Atlantic was soldin 1871 
for scrap, but Baltic converted to sail. Nine years later Baltic reached 
Boston under the German flag so badly strained that she was sold 
for breaking up locally. 


LIVERPOOL—NEW YORK NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 
1851 Atlantic *10d. 3h. 1850 Pacific *10d. 4h. 
1851 Baltic Od! 18h Cs-2k) 185] * ¥Od- 20h'.26m2, (isi) 


1852 Arctic *9d. 17h. 12m. (13}k.) 


[110] ERICSSON (’53) (0) 1856-57 New York (Perrine, 
Patterson) 
1900t. 254 x 40 4-2 Wood Pad. ? 


This ship was the creation of John Ericsson, a pioneer of screw 
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propulsion. She began her career with hot-air engines, the purpose 
of the novel machinery being to reduce coal consumption. Fuel expen- 
diture proved remarkably low, but speed was poor and initial cost very 
high. Ericsson foundered during trials and was converted to steam after 
raising. She retained the four peculiar thin stumpy funnels, arranged 
two abreast, which had served her when she was a caloric ship. 

The Collins Line chartered this vessel after the loss of Pacific and 
used her regularly until the company collapsed. Her sleek outline and 
clipper bow gave an entirely false impression of high speed. Ericsson 
was slow and unpopular, not more than 20 of her 100 berths ever 
being occupied. She was scrapped in 1872, but her engines had been 
removed five years before. 


[111] ADRIATIC 1857-58 New York (Steers) 
Galway ADRIATIC 1861-64 
BO50t 344aS 0! &2-2eeW ood siPadailitsk. 

Adriatic (316 First and 60 Second Class) was ordered after the loss 
of Arctic, but Collins finances were so straitened that work pro- 
ceeded slowly. She was designed to offset the Cunard Persza and her 
oscillating engines generated the same power. She reached 15-9 knots 
on trial and was as lavishly equipped as her predecessors. Adriatic 
left New York on November 23rd, 1857, and reached Liverpool in 
10 days. She completed a second voyage before collapse of the Col- 
lins Line denied the most powerfully engined of all the American 
transatlantic paddlers a chance to improve on Persta’s crossings. 

Commencing in June 1860, a concern known as the United States 
& North Atlantic Steam Ship Company chartered Adriatic for five 
New York-Cowes-Havre voyages. On one of these she made a very 
fast passage. The company operated only one vessel and relieved her 
by Atlantic. The Galway Line bought Adriatic from the Collins’ 
liquidators early the next year. She was a prodigious coal-eater (145 
tons a day), but the Galway directors were driven desperate by the 
terms of their contract. By steaming from Galway to St Johns in 
5d. 19h. on her only voyage under the original mail agreement 
Adriatic accomplished the shortest crossing between the Old and 
New Worlds previous to 1889. She sailed again for the Galway Line 
in 1863-64. Steerage accommodation had been added and she proved 
equal to the demands of the revised contract. No new purchaser was 
forthcoming until 1869, when Adriatic was converted to sail. ‘The 
former Collins vessel made a few voyages to San Francisco, but was 
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sold in 1873 for a third time and used as a hulk at Bonny (Nigeria). 
There she rotted and finally fell to pieces. 


1860 NEW yorK-cowes 19d. 14h. 45m. 


VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE (1855-61) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Red with black top 
FLAG On white, a red ‘V’ 


The main Vanderbilt Line carried passengers and freight along the 
frst section of the route to the Californian goldfields, from New York 
to Aspinwall (Panama). ‘The Crimean War stopped all British sailings 
to New York and the self-styled ‘Commodore’ Vanderbilt — he had 
once been captain of a New York ferry steamer — then suggested to 
Congress that some of his ships should make fortnightly sailings to 
Liverpool, alternating with the Collins steamers. He asked for a sub- 
sidy at half the Collins rate and when his proposal was rejected placed 
steamers on the New York-Cowes-Havre route instead. The service 
began in the summer of 1855 and continued to Bremen after the 
Ocean $.N. Company had closed down, but the extension was aban- 
doned at the end of 1858. Constant efforts to obtain a subsidy failed 
and the vessels were usually laid up over the winter. Sailings were 
suspended in April 1861 and never resumed, for after the Civil War 
the ‘Commodore’ transferred his interests to financing of railways. 


[112] NORTH STAR (52) 1855-58 New York (Simonson) 
000t. 270 X 38 2-2 Wood Pad. ? 

Finest unit in the Vanderbilt fleet. In 1853 North Star had been 
sent on a cruise to the Baltic and Mediterranean. Ocean Queen relieved 
her in the European Line and she then returned to the Aspinwall 
service. 


alee ALE 1855-59 New York (Simonson) 
1750t. 252 x 33 1-2 Wood Pad. ? 

Allocated to the transatlantic trade after one Aspinwall voyage. 
Ariel usually crossed from New York to Cowes in 13 days. She re- 
verted to the main Vanderbilt service and afterwards went to Japan, 
where she was lost in 1873. 


[114] VANDERBILT 1857-61 New York (Simonson) 
3350t. 331 xX 48 2-2 Wood Pad. 13k. 
Specially built for the European Line and almost certainly a bid 
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for a mail contract. This vessel, like all the Vanderbilt European 
steamers except the purchased Illinois, had vertical beam machinery, 
and the walking-beam over the paddle-boxes was very conspicuous. 
She carried 370 passengers in all and did not proceed to Bremen. 
Vanderbilt made the fastest Atlantic passages of any wooden steam- 
ship, although the Collins Adriatic would probably have done better 
if given the opportunity. Speed seems to have been almost identical 
with that of the Cunarder Persza, although horsepower and daily coal 
expenditure (120 tons) were less and size much the same. Persia may 
possibly have ignored a single fast vessel on the Channel route and 
taken matters easily. Vanderbilt began the Civil War as a troopship, 
but after a year was equipped as a cruiser without change of name, 
and remained in the United States Navy until 1873. She was then 
sold, her engines removed and was renamed The Three Brothers. The 
Anchor Line bought her seventeen years afterwards for use as a coal 
hulk at Gibraltar. This last survivor of the wooden paddlers was 
scrapped in 1929. 

1857 NEW YORK-NEEDLES 179d. 5h. ~ 

1859 NEEDLES-NEW YORK 179d. 9h. 26m. (13?k.) 


[MS WROGEAN OUEEN (i57) 1859 2700t. 32742 2-2 Wood Pad. 
Launched as Queen of the Pacific, but bought by Vanderbilt before com- 
pletion and renamed. Returned to Panama trade after five Atlantic voyages. 


[ite] IELINOUS* ES) MIS60=GUR2100m 268: 4002-2: « Wood s)- Pad. 
Bought to replace Ocean Queen. 


NORTH AMERICAN LLOYD and NEW YORK & 
BREMEN STEAMSHIP COMPANY (1866-68) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Black 


‘The New York & Bremen Steamship Company replaced the North 


American Lloyd when the latter went into liquidation in 1867. Or- 
ganizers of both were Ruger Brothers of New York and the two 
concerns were identical to everyone except financiers. ‘These Ruger 
undertakings possessed a fleet of three old paddlers which operated 
between New York, Southampton and Bremen and catered mainly 
for German emigrants. Such junk tonnage could not possibly pay its 
way in competition with the iron screw steamships of the 1860’s and 
the New York & Bremen Company lasted no longer than its pre- 
decessor. An attempt to run the vessels to Stettin the following year 
also failed. 
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Rugers augmented their Bremen service by chartering. Eight differ- 
ent ships sailed on charter for either the North American Lloyd or 
its successor, but none made more than two voyages. 


[117] WESTERN 

METROPOLIS (63) 1866-68 2250t. 28440 1-3 Pad. Wood 
The last-built wooden paddler used on transatlantic work. Western Metrop- 
olis had previously been a Federal troopship and was eventually converted 
to sail. 


ATLANTIC, 1866-68; BALTIC, 1866-68. 
See Collins ships of the same names [106 and 109] 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY (1867) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Lower third, buff; remainder, black 
FLAG A white pennant with red edging top and bottom and letter- 
ing ‘A.S.S. Co’ 


Three voyages only stand to the credit of the American Steamship 
Company, but this Boston venture ranks as the only attempt made 
in the United States to establish a new major passenger service across 
the Atlantic between the Civil War and 1920, and hence can hardly 
be ignored. The American Steamship, incorporated in 1863, differed 
from other companies mentioned in this chapter in planning screw 
vessels. Four of these were to maintain fortnightly sailings between 
Boston and Liverpool and two were ordered on conclusion of the 
Civil War. The cost of iron was excessive, since the United States 
then depended on Britain for supplies, and Ontario and Erie were 
therefore built of wood. The company was undercapitalized and in 
financial trouble even before Ontario took the first sailing in August 
1867. It collapsed before the second steamer was ready for sea. 
Ontario was not the only wooden screw steamer to be sent across 
the Atlantic, for four American vessels of similar description and 
about 1000 tons gross had made half a dozen Liverpool voyages be- 
tween them in 1851-52. All were failures, but two seem to claim 
special interest. In the autumn of 1851 the New England Ocean 
Steam Ship Company of Boston produced S.S. Lewis and Phila- 
delphia’s Pennsylvania Shipping Company sent City of Pittsburg to 
sea. S.S. Lewis bore the name of the Cunard agent at Boston and a 
picture suggests that her funnel was painted the Cunard colours. ‘The 
Philadelphia steamer had an Inman-style name and the Inman Line 
acted as her Liverpool agents. It looks as though some association 
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may have existed between the owners of these vessels and the Cunard 
and Inman companies respectively. 


[118] ONTARIO 1867 2900t. 322 x 44 2-3 Wood Screw 

A handsome screw vessel with excellent First Class and Steerage quarters. 
Maiden eastward passage lasted 13 days and the return 10. Sold to other 
owners and destroyed by fire in 1872. 
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Steamships of the Sailing Packet Lines: 
Unsuccessful Continental Companies 


STEAMSHIPS OPERATED BY THE RED ®GROSsrandsb LACK 
BALL LINES-L’UNION FREGATE TRANSATLANTIQUE- 
COMPAGNIE FRANCO-AMERICAINE-COMPAGNIE 
TRANSATLANTIQUE BELGE 


STEAMSHIPS OPERATED BY THE 

RED CROSS AND BLACK BALL LINES 

Two American sailing packet companies attempted to augment their 
fleets with steamships. The Red Cross Line ran the British screw 
steamer Sarah Sands in conjunction with their clippers. She was a 
very poor vessel and failure was inevitable. The Black Ball effort of 
1848 had more serious possibilities, for United States was the equal 
of the Cunarders. 


[119] SARAH SANDS (0) 1847-49 Liverpool (Hodgson) 
Can. S.N. SARAH SANDS (0) 1853-54 
CrlSOUE lon 3) l= tee Ontemer 

Sarah Sands bore the name of her owner’s wife and was the second 
large iron ship built, as also one of the earliest ocean-going screw 
steamers. She had been designed to demonstrate the possibilities of 
limited use of steam over the England-Australia route. On comple- 
tion, however, the Red Cross Line chartered her for the Atlantic. 
The first voyage began at Liverpool on January 20th, 1847, and she 
crossed to New York regularly. Sarah Sands made several passages 
in 164-184 days. Over the long distances to Australia it had been 
intended that she should frequently proceed under sail alone, but 
Atlantic passage times imply continuous use of engines. When her 
charter expired she was sold, reduced to a 2-master and found her 
way into the Pacific. Afterwards Sarah Sands made seven voyages 
to Montreal for the Canadian S.N. Company, commencing in July 
1853. Her subsequent history included an incident famed in army 
annals. She caught fire off Mauritius on November 11th, 1857, while 
carrying troops to Calcutta, and was only saved by the exertions and 
gallantry of the soldiers who fought the blaze for sixteen hours. 
Twelve years later Sarah Sands was wrecked. 
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[120] UNITED STATES — 1848-49 New York (Webb) 
1900t. 245 x 40 1-3 Wood Pad. ? 

An excellent ship which in other hands would probably have be- 
come a regular Atlantic voyager. United States was bought by the 
Black Ball Line after a New York-New Orleans voyage and arrived 
at Liverpool on April 22nd, 1848, the first full-powered American 
steamship to enter the Mersey. The Cunard denied her a return 
cargo by halving their own freight rates, so she then made four voy- 
ages to Southampton and Havre. Passage times were normally 14-15 
days. ‘The navy of the North German Confederation bought United 
States after she had been laid up some months and converted her to 
the steam frigate Hansa. 

The North German Navy was soon disbanded. A Bremen syndi- 
cate, led by merchants named Fritze and Lehmkuhl, purchased 
Hansa and the ex-Acadia [9], and reconverted them for commercial 
employment. Hansa and the former Cunarder, renamed Germania, 
began running in 1853 between Bremen and New York with a call 
at a Channel port (? Havre). ‘The service, which bore no particular 
name, met with little success and the British Government chartered 
both steamers as Crimean transports. When this employment ended 
Germania went to shipbreakers, but Hansa became the British Indian 
Emptre. 

The Galway Line chartered the ex-United States for their first 
sailing. Leaving Galway on June 19th, 1858, she took 12-13 days to 
Halifax on the way to New York. On a second voyage the return 
passage from New York lasted 34 days and after this fiasco Indian 
Empire was handed back to her owners. The Galway performances 
are of course no criterion of the ship’s earlier capabilities. The former 
United States was destroyed by fire on July 23rd, 1862, while under- 
going overhaul at Deptford. 


L’UNION FREGATE TRANSATLANTIQUE 
(1847-48) French 


The earliest French and American attempts at a regular North At- 
lantic steam service synchronized. L’Union Frégate ‘Transatlantique 
is better known by the name of its managers, Herout and De Handel. 
The company operated converted frigates lent by the French Navy 
and built for transmediterranean work. Sailings were from Havre to 
New York direct, the first commencing on June 22nd and last on 
December 23rd, 1847. ‘The government advanced capital and paid 
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a small subsidy. The steamers carried passengers at £40, £20 and 
£12. Normal passages lasted 17-18 days, but the ships were quite 
inadequate for the Atlantic and had to refuel at Halifax more than 
once. Conditions on board were so unsatisfactory that the French 
residents of New York organized a protest meeting, a particular 
grievance being the bad cooking. 


[121] UNION (40) (0) 1847-48 

[122] PHILADELPHIA (’40) (0) 1847-48 , , 4. 

[123] MISSOURI CHOY (OY 184 eae Ore Onaianed Beh O08 
[124] NEW YORK  (’40) (0) 1847 


Former names were Canada, Darien, L’Orenoque and Vauban. These were 
probably similar ships rather than sisters. Union is described as 198 x 42, 
which suggests true dimensions of about 175 feet between perpendiculars 
and 26 beam inside paddle-boxes. 


COMPAGNIE FRANCO-AMERICAINE 
(1855-56) = French 


France’s second transatlantic venture into steam lasted about eighteen 
months and the contract with the French Government broadly re- 
sembled the Union Frégate’s except that it provided for monthly 
sailings to Rio de Janeiro in addition. The Cie. Franco-Améericaine 
was owned by the Gauthier Brothers of Lyons. It began by buying 
from the Spanish Transatlantic Mail Steamship Line three brand 
new vessels which had been laid down by Laird for the Canadian 
S.N. Company as Erie, Ontario and Huron. Three more were built 
at Birkenhead and two in France. Average North Atlantic passage 
times in 1856 (17 days out and 15 homeward) were the worst of any 
company and Vigo’s departure for New York that November seems 
to have been the final sailing. The immediate cause of the Cie. 
Franco-Américaine closing down was loss of Le Lyonnais, eastbound, 
under tragic circumstances. 

In the 1850’s Havre was the Continent’s most popular port for 
the embarkation of emigrants, most of them South Germans and 
Swiss, and the Franco-Américaine steamers carried their share. The 
poor quality of the Gauthier tonnage is borne out by the fact that 
the Inman Line, who bought Vigo in an emergency, sold her at the 
earliest opportunity. Units of the fleet were freely interchanged be- 
tween the North and South American routes. The Cie. Franco- 
Américaine issued a local postage stamp bearing a crude drawing of 
one of its steamers, the only known representation. ‘The stamp is 
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Cie. Transatlantique Belge gI 


very rare and has no value inscribed. 


[125] BARCELONA 1855-56 
ae Sa i mee 1600t. 27036 1-3 Iron 
Inman VIGO 1856-61 


P. & O. Company bought Barcelona and Cadiz, renaming them Behar and 
Ellora. Inmans enlarged Vigo to 1950 tons. 


[128] FRANCOIS ARAGO 1855-56 > 
[129] ¥4CQUARD! 1856 eesti te stacy} ae 
Saloon 150 and Steerage 700. Built at Nantes. Disposal unknown. 


[130] ALMA 1855-56" 2000t; ~279*« 36. I=3 Iron 

Faster than previous steamers. Bought by P. & O., who called her China. 

[131] LE LYONNAIS 1856 

[132] LE FRANC- LOU tie 04a ao Duelo 1 con 
COMPTOIS 1856 


Believed to be enlarged Barcelonas. Le Lyonnais was run down off Nantucket 
by the American barque Adriatic on the night of November 2nd, 1856, and 
abandoned next morning; 120 persons perished and the 16 survivors drifted 
in a boat for 6 days. Her sister became the P. & O. Orissa. 


COMPAGNIE TRANSATLANTIQUE BELGE 
(1856-57) Belgian 


Belgium, the least maritime-minded country of Northwest Europe, 
had been second only to Britain in sending a steamship to the United 
States, but the British Queen experiment led nowhere. The next de- 
cade brought the Cie. Transatlantique Belge, with screw steamers 
carrying First, Second and Steerage Class passengers. A false start 
was made on the closing day of 1855 when Belgique, the first of two 
vessels built at Amsterdam, cleared Antwerp in such a shocking con- 
dition that she stayed a week at Southampton for essential repairs. 
She then set out for New York, but more leaks and choked pumps 
brought her back to Plymouth from 100 miles west of the Lizard. 
A second attempt to cross the Atlantic failed and the voyage was 
abandoned, Belgique returning to Southampton for hull strengthening 
and various alterations. She eventually arrived at New York after 
leaving Antwerp in October 1856 and gave no further trouble. Her 


1J. M. Jacquard enhanced the prosperity of Lyons by inventing an improved 
silk-loom. 
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sister, Constitution, was given a complete overhaul at Hartlepool be- 
fore entering service and renamed. Two Antwerp-built ships, Leopold 
Iand Duc de Brabant, were to complete the fleet, but only one joined. 
Duc de Brabant remained unfinished when a shipping depression 
killed the company at the end of the 1857 summer and she became 
the British Prince Albert [165], to sail on charter to the Galway Line 
for a time. 


[133] BELGIQUE 1856-57 
[134] (CONSTITUTION) 1856 2 r 
PRINCESS 2150t.. 281 3374-5 lron 
CHARLOTTE! 1856-57 
[135] LEOPOLD I? 1857 2050t.decn2 8043 AS al ron 


See above. Forty First Class and 500 passengers in other classes. Sold into 
other ownership. 


1 Princess Charlotte, daughter of King Leopold I and later the unfortunate 


Empress Carlota of Mexico. 
2 Leopold I, King of the Belgians from 1831 to 1865. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INMAN LINE 
(1850-93) British 
FUNNEL Black with white band 
FLAG (a) Red; in the canton a black diamond enclosed in a white 


square 


(b) 1886. On white, ‘I & I in red 


The Inman was the earliest post-Cunard company really to establish 
itself on the North Atlantic and the first to show that unsubsidized 
ocean steamships could pay their way. Success came partly from the 
employment of a new type of vessel and partly from tapping a fresh 
source of revenue, the emigrant traffic. ‘The last liners to fly the In- 
man flag made history as surely as the company’s pioneer. Their 
twin-screws brought the final abandonment of auxiliary sail power. 

The epoch-making City of Glasgow had carried out some Clyde- 
New York voyages before she attracted the attention of William In- 
man, partner in a Liverpool firm of sailing packet managers. He 
grasped the ship’s possibilities and bought her to run to Philadelphia, 
which in 1850 could still compete with New York as a port of entry 
into the United States. Thus came into being the Liverpool & Phila- 
delphia Steam Ship Company. City of Glasgow was economical to 
operate and able to carry Saloon passengers in excellent quarters at 
22 and 13 guineas, thereby undercutting existing fares. 

After some voyages Inman persuaded his partners to allow City of 
Glasgow to carry Steerage passengers, hitherto limited to sailing ships. 
The Inman fare amounted to 8 guineas; that in the sailing packets 
varied considerably, averaging around 4 guineas and reaching 6 in the 
fastest clippers. The Inman Line offered much improved conditions. 
During the 1830’s the emigrants had had to feed themselves on a 
passage which in the smaller craft at least was of very uncertain 
duration. The Diamond made a 100-day Liverpool-New York cross- 
ing during the winter of 1836-37 and 17 of her 180 Steerage passen- 
gers died at sea from sheer starvation. Following this and similar 
instances, Britishand United States legislation required shipowners to 
make a weekly issue of certain uncooked foodstuffs in accordance with 
a prescribed scale. The ration was, however, such that the emigrant’s 
passage ticket usually contained a clause advising him to augment it 
with supplies of his own. Some of the sailing ships carried 700 or 
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even more Steerage passengers, and in these the provision of sufh- 
cient fires for each family or group to cook its food was a physical 
impossibility. In 1850 a Parliamentary Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate Steerage travel recommended that emigrants be issued with 
cooked meals. When the Inman company decided to break new 
ground by carrying passengers under steam, the directors adopted 
this and certain other proposals of the Committee. Other steam- 
ship companies followed the Inman example, but the old feeding 
system remained operative under sail. 

The venturesome Inman Line deservedly prospered, but in 1854 
lost two of its three steamers. The French Government chartered the 
survivor for Crimean transport work, as also two others as soon as 
completed. The service was resumed in April 1856, but at the end 
of the year the company began sending its steamers to Philadelphia 
and New York alternately. The declared reason for the change, the 
freezing-in of Kangaroo in the Delaware, was only a pretext. The 
Middle West was filling up and bringing still more trade to New 
York, the sea gate to the ‘water-level route’ into the interior. Com- 
pletion of a railway along the line of the Erie Canal three years before 
had added to the discomfiture of the port of Philadelphia, barred 
from the Ohio Valley by the Alleghany Mountains. ‘The Inman com- 
pany changed its name to the Liverpool, Philadelphia & New York, 
but abandoned Philadelphia altogether soon afterwards. The Steerage 
traffic had become of major consequence in the Inman business and 
a Cobh call was started in May 1857 to collect Irish emigrants. ‘T'wo 
years later the fleet and connection of the Glasgow & New Y ork 
Steam Ship Company were bought. The next decade saw the Inman 
fleet at its maximum numerical strength, with a supplementary ser- 
vice augmenting the weekly sailings. Information about passage rates 
and Steerage conditions of the period appears in Appendix C. New 
York landings in 1870 numbered 44,100, more than any other com- 
pany, but of this total only 3,600 passengers had travelled Saloon. 
Corresponding Cunard figures were 24,500 and 7,600. Nevertheless 
the character of the Inman Line was changing. 

With the first City of Paris the company commissioned a vessel of 
the same calibre as the Cunard mail vessels, and further units cater- 
ing for the highest grade passenger traffic were to follow. ‘The British 
Government recognized the improved Inman status with award of 
the Halifax mail contract in 1869. Alternate steamers had already 
started calling at Halifax en route for New York under a short-term 
arrangement with the Canadian Post Office, and they continued to 
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do so for another eight years. The older tonnage was sold and owner- 
ship of the line transferred to a private limited company in 1875. 
During the 1870’s passage times averaged considerably less than the 
Cunard’s, although inferior to those of the newly arrived White Star 
Line, but the service was rather ‘ragged’. A decline then set in and 
City of Rome, which should have done much to restore Inman for- 
tunes, proved so complete a failure that she had to be rejected. 

By the end of 1886 Inmans were in serious financial difficulties. 
Money had already been borrowed in the United States and when 
the International Navigation Company (Chapter XV), a major credi- 
tor, offered to buy the business there was no alternative to acceptance. 
Ownership of the Inman, renamed the Inman & International Line, 
thus became American, although the ships remained on the British 
register. ‘Iwo outstanding and very successful vessels were built, but 
the national status of the line was unsatisfactory. The Inman steamers 
continued to fly the Red Ensign at a time when American citizens 
could not travel to Europe under their own flag. The anomaly ended 
in 1893 when the Inman & International passed out of existence with 
the transfer of its fleet to the American Line. 

An Inman feature was that the line clung to the clipper bow and 
bowsprit right to the end. Other companies dropped these picturesque 
reminders of another era, but the only straight-stemmed Inman ship 
was purchased on the stocks in an emergency. 


[136] CITY OF GLASGOW 1850-54 Clyde (Tod & McG.) 
1600t. 237 x 34 1-3 Iron 8&k. 

True prototype of the modern ocean steamship. Wooden paddlers 
were So expensive to keep in service and so short-lived that mail sub- 
sidies and high fares were essential, but City of Glasgow proved that 
an iron-hulled screw vessel could cut passage rates and yet earn a 
profit without government aid. Tod & McGregor laid down this 
famous vessel as a speculation and operated her themselves until a 
purchaser was forthcoming. Engines were steeple-geared and ar- 
ranged on one side of the hull, balanced on the other by gearing to 
reduce the number of revolutions by two-thirds. Coal consumption 
worked out at a mere 20 tons daily, compared with the Cunard Asza’s 
76. Speed was less, but City of Glasgow stowed 1200 tons of cargo 
against the paddler’s 500 and carried nearly as many passengers. ‘The 
latter numbered 52 in a First Class and 85 in a Second. Most of the 
former had 2-berth and the Second Class generally 8-berth cabins. 

City of Glasgow completed four Greenock-New York voyages on 
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Tod & McGregor’s account. Her maiden sailing began on April 16th, 
1850, and New York was reached in 14 days. That autumn she was 
sold to form the nucleus of the Inman fleet and took her first voyage 
under the new ownership on December 11th. City of Glasgow did 
not start carrying emigrants until 1852, although apparently de- 
signed to accommodate 400 Steerage passengers from the outset. Her 
best passage time was 13d. 4h. 9m. (about 9} knots) between Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool, presumably made eastwards. City of Glasgow 
cleared the Mersey on March Ist, 1854, with 480 passengers and 
crew and was never heard of again. 


[LST le inte CLS 

MANCHESTER 1851-71 ce 1900tH 258 2350 ee eeilron 
Similar to Glasgow [161]. A tonnage of 2100 in the 1860’s is probably ex- 
plained by alterations. Converted to sail by buyers. 


pasheCli yy. OF 
PHILADELPHIA 1854 21500 7° 2922 BY Vl Siron 
Wrecked near Cape Race on her maiden voyage, September 9th, 1854. 


[PSCC lLe ye OF | 
WASHINGTON (’55) 1856-73 
[140] CITY OF 2400t. 326 x 40 1-3 Iron 
BALTIMORE (55) 1856-74 
Faster than earlier tonnage and carrying 536 passengers in all. Both began 
their careers by trooping to the Crimea. City of Washington was lengthened 
to 358 feet (2850 tons) in 1869 and wrecked 20 miles from Cape Sable on 
July 7th, 1873. Her sister remained unaltered and was sold to other ship- 
owners. 


[141] KANGAROO (54) 1856-69 1850t. 257 x 36 1-3 Iron 
Built for a Panama-Sydney service which failed to materialise and bought 
by Inman Line. Converted to a cable-layer in 1870. 


VIGO 1856-61, see Franco-Américaine VIGO [127] <.° 


GLASGOW, 1859-65; EDINBURGH, 1859-68 
See Glasgow & New York ships of the same names [161-162] 


ETNA 1861 See Cunard ETNA [24] © | > 
CITY OF BRIS TOR 2s Tier 


[142] CITY OF NEW YORK 1861-64 

[143] CITY OF LONDON A Pe m5 30 eaten nd 
Capable of Cobh-New York crossings in under 103 days and returning in 94 
(11 knots). Unlike their predecessors they had surface condensers. City of 
New York was wrecked outside Cobh on March 29th, 1864. City of London 
was lengthened to 374 feet (2750 tons) five years later and lost in other owner- 
ship in 1881. 
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(1444 Cl Vi OFECORK 1863-71 1550tem 2650x033 4 1—3eclron 
Bike 25) fe LEN Goad Oe. 
LINIBRICK “/C58)¢® 1863-79) 1550t) 281° x34 11-3 Iron 
M46) Bel yvOre DUBLIN yal864 2000t 3 ISEX136.0 1-3, Iron 
Dominion QUEBEC 1874-88 
City of Limerick was previously named African, the other two were pur- 
chased on the stocks. These steamers were bought for the secondary service. 
Saloon accommodation was small, the main provision being for emigrants. 
City of Limerick was re-engined in 1870 and lengthened to 331 feet (2550 
tons). She and City of Cork were bought by other shipowners. Quebec passed 
on to the French register as Nautique. 


am eGriyY  OFeBOSTONen 864-70 He2200tee 31364139 “1-3 ° Tron 
Sank a famous Hudson River paddler, Oregon, in 1864. Disappeared at sea 
on passage to Halifax, January 1870, with 116 passengers and 61 crew. 


[148] CITY OF 

NEW YORK (’65) 1866-81 2650t. 321 x 40 1-3 Iron 
Ex-Delaware. Re-engined and lengthened to 375 feet (3500 tons) in 1871. 
Bought by the Allan Line, renamed Norwegian and reconstructed for freight 
services. Wrecked in 1902. 


[149] *CITY OF PARIS 1866-84 Clyde (Tod & McG.) 
2650 tar) [408% 40 eel elton, 13sk. 

By crossing the Atlantic in less time than the paddlers the first 
City of Paris opened a new chapter in steam navigation. Screw pro- 
pulsion was already identified with economy, but hitherto paddles 
had been considered necessary for high speed. ‘The Inman steamer 
won the westward record in November 1866 and the Cunard Russza 
(also screw) the eastward a few months later. City of Paris and Russva 
had a famous race in February 1863. They cleared New York within 
an hour of each other and steered different courses. The Inman vessel 
claimed 8d. 19h. 23m. to Cobh and the Cunarder 8d. 20h. 5m. In 
the smoother water between Cobh and Liverpool Russza more than 
recovered the lost time, completing the full passage in 33 minutes 
less than her rival. 

An innovation in City of Paris, copied from the Americans, was 
steering from the bridge. When four years old she was re-engined 
with compound machinery and lengthened to 397 feet (3100 tons). 
In 1869 City of Paris reached Halifax in 6d. 21$h. from Cobh. She 
grounded outside Simonstown on a trooping trip to South Africa in 
1879 and on her return home was re-engined for a second time. In- 
mans sold her to become the French Tonquin and she was lost in 
collision off Malaga the following March. 


1866 COBH-NEW YORK *8d. 4h. Im. (133k.) 
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[150] CITY OF ANTWERP 1867-79  2400t. 332 x 39 1-3 Iron 


Became the Johnston Thanemore. 


Mish 4GlRyeOF 
BROOKLYN 1869 2950t.1m354e%.42: mi=3a Tron 
Dom’n BROOKLYN 1878-85 
Re-engined by Dominion Line and lengthened to 399 feet (4200 tons). 
Wrecked off Anticosti on November 8th, 1885. 


[152] _*CITY OF BRUSSELS 1869-83 Clyde (Tod & McG.) 
3100t. 390 x 40 1-3 Iron 133k. 

Ordered to provide an adequate partner for City of Parts. City of 
Brussels had almost the same ratio of beams to length as Oceanic [433], 
although the White Star pioneer is generally credited with being the 
earliest ‘long’ ship. Her steam steering engine had only been preceded 
by the one fitted in Great Eastern on conversion to a cable-layer. 
City of Brussels began with the high solid bulwarks and narrow 
wooden deckhouses characteristic of the pre-White Star period, but 
was brought into line with Oceanic when four years old. The extra 
deck and other changes raised tonnage to 3750. Compound engines 
in 1877 cut daily coal expenditure from 110 to 65 tons and added 800 
tons of cargo space. Twice during the 1870’s City of Brussels arrived 
Cobh under sail after breaking her shaft. She sank on January 7th, 
1883, after colliding with the steamer Kirby Hail in the Mersey. 


1869 NEW YORK-COBH “*7d. 22h. 3m. (14°6k.) 


fa CM IIS LIONEL Bi 


[153] CITY OF MONTREAL 1872-87 Clyde (Tod & McG.) 
4450t. 419 x 44 1-3 Iron 2E 12k. 

Very large, but of moderate speed. City of Montreal and the next 
pair of steamers began with horizontal compound machinery which 
proved uneconomical, and were re-engined with inverted compounds. 
City of Montreal was given a second funnel when the exchange was 
made in 1877. Burned at sea on August 11th, 1887, everyone on 
board being rescued by the American steamship York City. 


[154] CITY OF CHESTER 1873 Clyde (Caird) 
American CHESTER 1893-98 
[155] CITY OF RICHMOND 1873-91 Clyde (Tod & McG.) 
4800t. 443 x 43 2-3 Iron 2E 133k. 
City of Chester (150 First, 1300 Steerage) was the first Inman 
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steamer ordered away from ‘I’od & McGregor. She and her sister 
were larger than the Oceanics with which they were designed to com- 
pete, but failed to outpace them as had been hoped. They were, how- 
ever, good steady performers. City of Chester, the faster of the two, 
broke her shaft in 1880 and 1883. City of Richmond was bought by 
a short-lived Norwegian firm after eighteen years of Inman service. 
City of Chester survived for transfer to the American Line (see Berlin 
below). In 1905 the ex-Chester was sold to Italian buyers who sought 
permission for her to carry emigrants from Mediterranean ports, but 
the American authorities refused her a passenger licence. ‘The Italians 
renamed the ship Arizona (later Napolitano) and she was scrapped 
In Ou 


COBH-NEW YORK NEW YORK-COBH 
1874 City of Chester 8d. 9h. 32m. 1874 City of Chester 8d. 1h. 35m. 


[156]3" CIYGOREBE Ral N 1875 Clyde (Caird) 
American BERLIN 1893-98 
5500t. 488 x 44 1-3 Iron 2E 143k. 

The ‘longest’ Atlantic liner ever built (11 beams to length) and her 
completion gave the necessary five units for a fast weekly service. 
Numbers of passengers carried were 202 First and 1500 Steerage. In 
the course of 1877 City of Berlin twice arrived home in tow suffering 
from shaft trouble, once behind the National Egypt and the second 
time astern of City of New York [148]. In November 1879 six lamps, 
divided between the dining saloon, engine- and boiler-rooms, made 
her the earliest British liner with electric lighting (see Amérique 
[399]). City of Berlin’s defect was a daily coal consumption of 120 
tons compared with the White Star Britannic’s 80, and this was 
remedied by re-engining with triple-expansions in 1887. The new 
machinery raised speed a trifle. City of Berlin and City of Chester 
retained their British registration despite transfer to the American 
Line. They took intermediate Southampton-New York sailings after 
relief in the mail service by St Louis and St Paul. 'The United States 
Government purchased both for Spanish-American War trooping. 
Berlin then became Meade, and her companion Sedgwick. Meade was 
laid up in 1906 after near-destruction by fire, but refitted as a training 
ship for use at Boston twelve years later. She was broken up in 1921. 


COBH-NEW YORK NEW YORK—-COBH 


1875 sda lshwe2nx,. 11522k)) {875.8 %7d, loh. 28m, (15-4k.) 
? Td. 14h. 12m. 
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[157] CITY OF ROME (0) 1881-82 Barrow 
Anchor CITY OF ROME 1884-02 
8400t. 560 x 52 3-4 Iron 2E 155k. 

From 1879 to 1883 the Guion ships eclipsed all other Atlantic liners 
for speed. ‘The only attempt to challenge them came from City of 
Rome, designed for 18 knots and a giant among her contemporaries. 
The contract specified a steel hull, but supply difficulties caused In- 
mans to agree to her being built almost entirely of iron. Main mach- 
inery was peculiar, three sets of inverted tandems. ‘Twin-screws 
were at one stage contemplated. Accommodation for her 520 First 
Class travellers was of outstanding quality and 810 emigrants were 
carried in addition. City of Rome was one of the earliest liners lit 
throughout by electricity, and opinion is unanimous that no more 
beautiful steamship ever crossed the Atlantic. 

City of Rome reached only three-quarters of the designed horse- 
power on steaming trials. This gave a speed of 152 knots, but the 
Inman Line accepted her provisionally. She made six voyages be- 
tween October 1881 and the following August, with a best Cobh- 
New York time of 7d. 17h. 10m. and 7d. 15h. 20m. homeward. A 
further shortcoming was a cargo capacity of 2200 tons instead of 
3800. Machinery proved unsatisfactory, but most of City of Rome’s 
troubles were attributable to drawing too much water. Calculations 
had been inadequate when an iron hull was substituted for steel. The 
Inman Line finally rejected the ship and lengthy litigation followed. 
The builders lost their case and took the vessel in hand to try and 
improve her. Some weight was eliminated, engines were simplified 
and boiler power increased. ‘The alterations reduced tonnage to 8150. 

The modified City of Rome reached 18-2 knots on new trials, but 
nobody would buy her. The unwanted liner was therefore registered 
in the name of the Barrow Ocean Steamship Company and handed 
over to the Anchor Line for management. No place then existed on 
the Clyde route for a ship of this calibre and the Anchor Line there- 
fore ran her from Liverpool. She proved quite popular, although 
a one-steamer service could never pay its way. Attempts were made 
to provide a suitable consort — Austral [343] was chartered in 1885 
and the National America ran alongside her the next season. Finally, 
City of Rome settled down in a hopelessly lopsided service with the 
Anchor Furnessia and Belgravia until transfer to the Glasgow-New 
York route in 1891. By this date the numbers of passengers carried 
had become 75 First, 250 Second and 1000 Steerage. 

City of Rome was classed as an 8-day ship from Liverpool. Her best 
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New York-Glasgow crossing was 7d. 3h. in June 1892. ‘T'wo years 
earlier she had grounded on the Fastnet. The Spaniards chartered 
her for repatriating troops from the West Indies after their war with 
the United States. She returned to commercial work and damaged 
herself by colliding with an iceberg, but in January 1900 was requisi- 
tioned for Boer War trooping. When this finished City of Kome was 
sold for breaking up in Germany and gave trouble to the end by 
foundering at her scrapping berth. 


[(iSsincLLY. Of GHICAc’ 1883-92 Clyde (Connell) 
5150t. 430 x 45 2-4 Iron 2E 14k. 

Laid down for the Dominion Line as Vancouver, but bought on 
the slip to replace the rejected City of Rome. City of Chicago was the 
only straight-stemmed ship ever owned by the Inman Line and fell 
far short of the company’s standards. All passages exceeded 9 days. 
On July 5th, 1893, she was steaming fast in fog, trying to fit into her 
sailing schedule, when she stranded near the Old Head of Kinsale 
and became a total loss. 


BALTIC (0) 1885-86, see White Star BALTIC [435] */~ 


[159] *CITY OF NEW’ YORK 1888 
American {NEW YORK 1893-22 
floO ae CIAIMOR ARIS 1889 Clyde (Thomson) 
American {PARIS 1893 
American PHILADELPHIA 1900-22 
10650t. 528 x 63 3-3 3E-2 199k. 

This celebrated pair ushered in the double-screw era, which meant 
more than fresh advances in size and speed. With twin-screws 
steamers at last dared to rely on their engines alone. Dependence on 
a single shaft, with the ever-present danger of a breakage, had com- 
pelled the retention of heavy masts and yards so that ships could 
proceed under sail in an emergency. Twin-screws were, however, not 
exactly a novelty on the Atlantic. As far back as 1868 the Cie. Gle. 
Transatlantique had converted their Washington and Lafayette [396— 
397] from paddle to twin-screw instead of single in order to utilize 
their existing pairs of engines. The earliest transatlantic steamships 
actually built with two propellers had been four 4000-ton freighters 
(Notting Hill, Tower Hill, Richmond Hill and Ludgate Hill), com- 
pleted in 1881-82 for Hill’s Twin-Screw Line. 
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These handsome Inman steamers are always associated with the 
White Star Teutonic and Majestic [442-443]. All four had twin-screws 
and were of similar speed and size, but marked differences existed. 
The Inman couple had an 8-3: 1 ratio of beams to length compared 
with the White Star’s 9-7: 1. The ‘Cities’ were rather larger and 
carried 540 First, 200 Second and 1000 Steerage passengers in place 
of their rivals’ 300, 175 and 850. Second Class accommodation re- 
appeared in a British transatlantic liner after a lapse of two decades. 
The graceful appearance of City of New York contrasted sharply with 
Teutonic’s severely utilitarian lines. 

The original design provided for 8500-ton vessels and one contract 
went to Birkenhead, but Lairds lacked a slip big enough for the 
enlarged ship. The famous Great Eastern was broken up the year 
City of New York commissioned, thus leaving the Inman steamer the 
largest in the world. ‘[win-screws made it possible to give these liners 
a fore-and-aft bulkhead over their entire length and to subdivide 
their hulls more extensively than ever before attempted. Triple- 
expansion engines and forced draught brought economy in coal con- 
sumption. Contracts specified a trial speed of 20 knots, but City of 
Paris nearly reached 22. 

City of New York entered service in March 1888 and her sister 
thirteen months later. Rivalry with Teutonic and Majestic, which 
commissioned a little later, was intense. For 1891 the Inman steamers 
averaged 6d. 8h. 24m. outward from Cobh and 6d. 6h. 4m. home; 
the White Star couple 6d. 3h. 50m. and 6d. 2h. 30m. 

On March 25th, 1890, City of Paris was steaming fast towards 
Liverpool when her starboard propeller shaft broke, wrecking the 
engine by racing and admitting water to the engine-room. Flying 
fragments pierced the fore-and-aft bulkhead so that the port engine- 
room was also flooded. ‘The ship stopped and the pumps went out 
of action, but internal subdivision was so good that there was never 
any danger of sinking. A boat was lowered and brought the White 
Star Adriatic to the scene. She stood by City of Paris until the tramp 
steamer Aldersgate appeared and towed the Inman liner 200 miles 
to Cobh. The ultimate cause of the mishap was the difficulty, com- 
mon to all early twin-screw vessels, of synchronizing the engines 
perfectly. 

On transfer to the American Line the sisters were placed on the 
United States register, special legislation being required as they had 
been built abroad. Names were shortened and Southampton replaced 
Liverpool as their British port. New York took the first sailing from 
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Southampton Water on March 4th, 1893. They both served as 
Spanish-American War cruisers, New York being temporarily called 
Harvard and her sister Yale. Paris stranded on the Manacles soon 
after reversion to her owners and was rather unexpectedly salved. 
The American Line then sent her to Harland & Wolff for repair and 
modernization. Quadruple-expansion engines were installed, one fun- 
nel removed, and the opportunity taken to give her a new name with 
American associations. New York underwent similar alterations in 
1903. In mid-summer 1907 she and Philadelphia (ex-City of Paris) 
were again sailing in direct competition with Teutonic and Majestic, 
newly transferred from the Mersey. The following year Philadelphia 
averaged 183 knots on her summer crossings, but her sister and the 
White Star pair only 183. New York was involved in two serious 
collisions. In the first she almost sank the P. & O. Assaye and she 
herself was badly damaged by the Hamburg-American Pretoria in 
1914. 

Soon after the outbreak of World War I these ex-Inman ships 
reverted to Liverpool as their eastern terminal. They had always been 
popular, but were never more profitable than when sailing under a 
neutral flag in their old age. In 1917 they were commissioned as 
transports under the names Pittsburg and Harrisburg, and the older 
vessel was damaged by a mine in the Mersey on trooping service. 
Post-war reconditioning included removal of a mast and finally de- 
stroyed their attractive appearance. New York’s arrival at her name 
port on November 13th, 1920, ended the American Line’s South- 
ampton sailings. She was tried in 1922 in an unsuccessful Danzig- 
New York emigrant service. That same year the two former Inman 
ships were sold to Italian owners, who proposed that they should 
carry emigrants from the Mediterranean to the United States. 
New York was seized for debt at Istamboul, but Philadelphia 
made one voyage to New York. The next year both were broken up 
at Genoa. 

These two ‘Cities’ and the Teutonics were constantly clipping 
minutes off their own records. Mention should be made of a race 
between City of New York and Teutonic in September 1890. The 
contestants left Cobh at practically the same time, as also New York 
for the homeward crossing. Track mileages were almost identical. 
Teutonic with Sd. 20h. 24m. and 6d. Oh. 19m. had the better west- 
ward time by 5 minutes and the better eastward by 12 minutes. 
Closer results are hardly conceivable. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Early Clyde Companies: Two Famous Failures 


(SIA G OWEXa NE We YO RIS bh AI "SHIP COMPANY — 
CU YDETS CREW. > LEAMUIPACKE TL ICOMPANY {GALWAY 
DUNE G RivAse oH TP COM PANY 


GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAM SHIP 
COMPANY (1851-59) British 


The earliest full-powered screw steamships to New York, other than 
the abnormal Great Britain, worked from the Clyde. The classic City 
of Glasgow made some voyages in 1850 and on September 16th, 
1851, an enlarged edition, called plain Glasgow, began the sailings of 
the Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Company which had been 
founded two years before. At this date Glasgow could not take large 
vessels and departures had to be from Greenock further down-river. 
Glasgow resembled the Inman City of Manchester and carried 60 First 
Class passengers, but 100 Second instead of Steerage. After three 
months in operation she made the quickest Atlantic crossing of any 
screw vessel to date—12d. 5h. eastward (over 10k.). The French 
chartered her for Crimean trooping, also a second ship as soon as 
ready for sea. Fares were reduced when the service reopened and the 
steamers were altered to Saloon and Steerage classes. In 1856 passage 
times averaged 15d. 12h. outward and 13d. 8h. home. Loss of New 
York two years later was a heavy blow and the Inman Line bought 
the survivors in mid-1859, transferring them to Liverpool. 

The trouble with Scotland’s earliest transatlantic steamship com- 
pany appears to have been that the ships were too large for the busi- 
ness available. Dimensions slightly exceeded those of their Inman 
contemporaries and it is remarkable that no proud Clydesider seems 
to have left us a picture of these vessels. 


[161] GLASGOW 1851 LO50te 262) X36 1S Seelron 
Inman GLASGOW 1859-65 
[162] EDINBURGH 1305 22 00630 140 eu 12340 Iron 


Inman EDINBURGH 1859-68 
[163]) NEW. YORK (’54) POD07 Se eeUDUL. 2336 AU elt [ron 


Crimean trooping delayed New York’s entry into service. This steamer was 
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wrecked off the Mull of Kintyre on June 13th, 1858. Inmans transferred 
Glasgow and Edinburgh to Liverpool. The former was burned off Nantucket 
on July 31st, 1865. Edinburgh became a cable-layer. 


CLYDE SCREW STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(1854-57) British 


The Clyde Screw Steam Packet Company worked between the same 
ports as the Glasgow & New York, but with even less success. Their 
Clyde was an inferior vessel and her maiden crossing to the Hudson 
with 25 Saloon and 323 Steerage passengers lasted from May 20th 
to June 10th. Another iron screw steamer, the Petrel, made a solitary 
voyage. Clyde was requisitioned as a Crimean transport. Returning 
to her owners in January 1857 she completed two New York voyages, 
followed by two or three to Montreal, before the company closed 
down. Some link between the Clyde Screw and the Anchor Line 
appears probable, as Clyde was commanded by a brother of the 
Anchor founders and a suggestion was put forward that she should 
sail in association with the Anchor Tempest. 


[164] CLYDE 1854-57 1150t. ? 1- Iron 
See above. Wrecked off North Africa in other ownership. 


GALWAY LINE (1858-64) British 


FUNNEL Whtrte with black top 
FLAG On blue, a red cross with a golden harp in the centre 


The Great Famine set in motion a wave of Irish emigrants to the 
United States, eventually to assume tremendous proportions. To be- 
gin with the migrants had no alternative but to proceed first to Liver- 
pool. This had its advantages, for most of them lacked funds for an 
Atlantic passage and found employment on Merseyside until they 
had saved the cost of a Steerage berth. Their labour was a major 
factor in building Liverpool’s magnificent docks. Nevertheless, a 
demand did spring up for a transatlantic service from Ireland and 
Galway seemed an obvious starting-point, if only because it was the 
direct outlet for Connaught, the most overpopulated province. Farci- 
cal attempts were made in 1850 and 1851 to run steamers from Gal- 
way to New York. Sustained efforts were not made until 1858, the 
year after the Inman Line began routing its ships via the rather 
inaccessible Cobh. 
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Aspirations of the Galway Line ranged further than just carrying 
emigrants. Galway was the nearest port in the British Isles to America 
and the Midland Great Western Railway had recently provided 
through steam communication with England. From Ireland’s most 
westerly railhead steamers of the highest speed and with excellent 
accommodation were to outbid the Cunarders. Moreover, no Atlantic 
cable had yet been laid and a feature of the plan was a call at St 
Johns (Newfoundland), the eastern limit of the North American tele- 
graph system. An obvious weakness of the scheme was the lack of 
cargo offering from and to Galway. The instigator of the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Company who owned the Galway Line was a man named 
Lever. By various ruses he obtained financial backing and, thanks 
largely to the support of the Irish Nationalists, a generous mail con- 
tract from the British Government. Monthly departures, to Boston 
and New York alternately, were to commence in June 1860 and pas- 
sage times to be 6 days to Newfoundland and another 6 to New York. 
Experienced men expressed the gravest doubts as to whether steamers 
could be built capable of meeting the contract in all weathers and 
the necessary capital was raised with great difficulty. 

Four vessels were ordered but the company made a provisional 
start in 1858 with chartered tonnage, Indian Empire taking the initial 
sailing (see United States [120]). Most of the ships employed made 
only one or two voyages. Speed did not matter at this stage, but the 
promoters received considerable encouragement when a notorious 
coal-eater from the Australian coastal trade, the Pacific, reached New 
York via St Johns in 13 days. A second phase opened when the mali 
agreement came into force, but only one of the new steamers was 
ready and she was lost on her second voyage. Chartering had to be 
continued, the ex-Collins Adriatic bought and the contract suspen- 
ded. Mail carriage recommenced in March 1861, but performance was 
so inadequate that the subsidy was withdrawn two months later and 
sailings ceased. 

The company underwent reorganization and further political pres- 
sure secured a revised and less exacting contract. An important 
change was that the ships should start from Liverpool to give them 
the chance to collect some cargo, call at Galway and omit St Johns. 
The Galway Line made a fresh start in August 1863, but collapsed 
ignominiously early the next year. Only Adriatic had been equal to 
the 10-knot crossings required, and four voyages had not been carried 
out at all. 

ry 


CIRCASSIAN (0) 1858-60, see N.A.S.N. CIRCASSIAN [604] 
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[165] PRINCE ALBERT (’57) (0) 1859-61 2050t. ? 1- Iron 
Sister of Leopold I [135]. Made 14 voyages in all, considerably more than 
any other Galway steamer. 


[166] PARANA (52) (0) 1860-61 3000t. ? 2-3 Pad. Wood 
Owned by the R.M.S.P. Coy., Parana took the initial Galway mail sailing 
and made two further voyages. 


[167] CONNAUGHT 1860 ‘Tyne (Palmer) 


[168] COLUMBIA 1861-64 Hull (Samuelson) 
[169] HIBERNIA (’61) 1863-64 ‘Tyne (Palmer) 
[170] ANGLIA (’61) 1863-64 Hull (Samuelson) 


2950t. 364 x 40 2-2 Iron Pad. ? 

Ordered as Connaught, Ulster, Leinster and Munster respectively. 
A trial speed of 174 knots was demanded and in the effort to attain 
this the need for strength was disregarded. ‘The lightest possible 
hull was combined with the horsepower of the Cunard Persta, a 
much stronger and wider ship, and no yards with practical experience 
of fast ocean-going vessels would undertake to construct such 
steamers. Finance proved another obstacle and the builders eventu- 
ally found had to accept company shares for 10 per cent of the cost. 
None of the ships were delivered in anything like contract time and 
all proved utter failures. The first, Connaught, reached a mere || 
knots on trial, but had already been so long delayed that the Galway 
directors accepted her. She cleared Galway on the second mail 
sailing, July 11th, 1860, reached St Johns in 8 days and Boston in 
12d. 144h. Connaught left Ireland again on September 25th and this 
time ran into a gale. On October 6th the ship sprang a leak off 
Massachusetts and took a heavy list. Next morning steam could not 
be raised and the list caused a fire to break out in the stokehold. 
The flames spread rapidly and the situation had become critical when 
the American brig Minnie Schiffer appeared and removed the 400 
passengers and the crew. The paddler was blazing from end to end 
when finally abandoned. 

After this fiasco the power of the remaining steamers was increased 
and their names changed. Hibernia (ex-Leinster) had already been 
launched with engines and boilers in position to expedite completion. 
She was finished in early 1861, but 144 knots was the most she could 
do on trials in light condition. On passage from her builders to Gal- 
way the ship met bad weather and put into Cobh. There the state 
of her hull was found to be so serious that Hibernia was sent to Liver- 
pool for repairs and general strengthening. Columbia, third unit of 
the class to be delivered, made a voyage in April, taking 17d. 20?h. 
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to Boston, but strained herself so severely that she also had to be 
reconstructed. Anglia joined the fleet too late to sail under the original 
mail contract. A trooping trip to Quebec by the repaired Hibernia in 
the autumn earned a little income. 

Connaught and her sisters began with quarters for 200 First Class 
and 300 Steerage passengers, but numbers were altered to 96 and 
500. The change was probably made when sailings were resumed in 
1863. Hibernia took the first Liverpool departure and reached Boston 
in 12 days from Ireland. When the final collapse came the Con- 
naughts were laid up at Birkenhead and purchasers vainly sought for 
years. Two eventually passed to the Turkish Government. Hibernia 
was converted to screw, bought by a cable-laying company, and 
wrecked near Aspinwall in 1870. 


ADRIATIC 1861-64, see Collins ADRIATIC [111] 4." 


GREAT SHIP COMPANY (1860-63) British 


FUNNEL Red with narrow black top* 


The Great Ship Company was formed to buy and operate the Great 
Eastern. Its history is that of the ship’s early career. 


[171] GREAT EASTERN 1860-63 London (Scott Russell) 
22500t. 680 X 83 5-6 Iron Screw and Pad. 125k. 

Great Eastern was the wonder of her generation and it is hardly 
credible that a monster so utterly dwarfing every other vessel afloat 
was ever built. During her active life the Cunard Scotia was the next 
largest, a mere 3850 tons gross. By the time Great Eastern was broken 
up the substitution of steel for iron had simplified the construction 
of giant hulls, but her successor as the world’s biggest ship, the In- 
man City of New York, still measured only 10650 tons. 

Great Eastern was meant for the Eastern trade and designed to 
meet conditions prevailing in the days before the Suez Canal. An 
Eastern S.N. Company had been founded early in the 1850’s to build 
and run steamers from England to Alexandria and from pUCZ tO 
Sydney. Between the Mediterranean and Red Seas lay the tedious 
‘Overland Route’—by Nile craft to Cairo and thence across the 
desert. Passengers and mail could travel in this fashion, but the move- 
ment of cargo across the isthmus was out of the question. ‘The 


1'This description is derived from a coloured poster of the company. Other 
representations are known, but presumably erroneous. 
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Eastern Company had ideas of securing the first steam mail contract 
to Australia, but this went to the P. & O. Line. Brunel, with Great 
Western and Great Britain standing to his credit, then persuaded 
the directors to change their plans completely by eliminating the 
‘Overland Route’. A fast steamship was to proceed round the Cape 
of Good Hope to Colombo, where passengers and cargo were to be 
transhipped for India, the Far East and Australia. Coaling facilities 
along the route were poor and the vessel was to be of abnormal size 
in order to carry sufficient fuel for almost the entire journey. 
Construction of the leviathan began at Millwall on May Ist, 1854. 
The ‘Thames lacked width for her to be launched stern first and she 
was therefore built broadside-on to the river. Work proceeded slowly, 
largely because of financial difficulties. The first launching attempt 
on November 3rd, 1857, failed owing to excessive precautions against 
the vessel taking charge. Renewed efforts to put her afloat were also 
unsuccessful and it looked as though Leviathan, as she had been 
named, would never reach the water. Finally, the ship launched her- 
self almost by accident on January 31st, 1858, when a high tide 
coincided with a Thames flood and an easterly gale. In the meantime 
her name had been quietly altered to Great Eastern. She had cost 
£,780,000, very much more than estimated, and exhausted the re- 
sources of her owners. The unfinished giant was therefore sold for 
£160,000 to the Great Ship Company for the New York trade. 
Great Eastern carried out her trials in the English Channel in Sep- 
tember 1859, but Brunel died before their completion, no doubt 
largely from strain and anxiety. His creation proceeded to Southamp- 
ton, underwent minor alterations and was laid up for the winter. 
Brunel had aimed at a sea speed of 144 knots by augmenting screw 
propulsion with paddles, but results were disappointing. The pro- 
peller revolved in water already disturbed by the paddle-wheels and 
the two sets of machinery caused enormous waste of space. Great 
Eastern could make 9 knots under screw alone and 71 under paddles. 
Indicated horsepower of the screw machinery was 4900 (much the 
same as the White Star Britannic of 1876) and of her paddle-engines 
3400 (about three-quarters that of Scot7a). A wide expanse of canvas 
helped her along considerably when a stiff breeze blew from the right 
direction. The hull-form was peculiar, long and tapering at either 
end with an absolutely flat bottom. A cellular double-bottom ex- 
tended from stem to stern and the ship had ten transverse bulkheads 
and two longitudinal ones over half her length, each with no opening 
below the waterline. Great Eastern’s enormous bulk made her un- 
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usually steady under normal weather conditions, but steering was by 
hand and this proved a grave defect. Orders had to be passed along 
the upper deck by semaphore or lamp. Berths provided for 200 First 
Class, 400 Second and 2400 Steerage passengers. ‘he crew numbered 
400 and 6000 tons of cargo could be stowed. 

Great Eastern left Southampton for New York on June 17th, 1860, 
but carried only 38 paying passengers instead of the hundreds ex- 
pected. The outward passage lasted lid. 134h. (11-36k.) on a daily 
coal consumption of 250 tons. She returned to Milford Haven via 
Halifax in 10 days. Thousands of New Yorkers had paid to view the 
giant and their admission fees sufficed to make good the financial 
loss on the voyage. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had suggested 
she should use the Chesapeake port of Annapolis as her western 
terminal instead of New York and given 2500 tons of coal as an 
‘nducement. Great Eastern’s second sailing should have been for 
Annapolis, but outbreak of the Civil War caused its abandonment. 
The idea of a voyage to India was then entertained, but discarded. 
The Great Ship Company seems to have intended that Great Eastern 
should make Milford Haven her regular base. The actual port was 
to have been the village of Neyland (then called New Milford) and 
a short length of railway was specially built for the conveyance of 
passengers and cargo from the main line. 

On May Ist, 1861, Brunel’s monster commenced her second voy- 
age. She had collected 100 passengers and improved her time to New 
York by a day, averaging about 12} knots. She returned not to Mil- 
ford but to the Mersey, and all later voyages started from Liverpool. 
Running expenses again exceeded receipts. Great Eastern was next 
chartered to carry 2500 troops to Quebec to meet the threat of war 
with the United States. She brought back 500 passengers and this 
third voyage yielded a profit of £10,000. Her reputation had been 
enhanced and the outlook brightened, but the next trip was unfor- 
tunate. She sailed again on September 10th with 400 First and 
Second Class passengers, a fair number of Steerage and a large 
amount of cargo. Three days out she ran into a heavy gale, broke her 
rudder-stock and became unmanageable. Both sets of paddles were 
lost and the saloon wrecked. To add to the stricken ship’s discom- 
fture the Cunard Scotia steamed unconcernedly past. Seven days 
later Great Eastern limped into Cobh on her screw. 

The first two voyages of 1862 brought a very small profit, but on 
the third Great Eastern grounded off Montauk Point and incurred 
costly repairs. Next year she made another three voyages, the last in 
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August when she again encountered rough weather and twenty-three 
men lashed to the steering wheels failed to hold the ship to her course. 
On these 1863 sailings she carried a total of 2736 passengers west- 
bound and 959 home, but fares had had to be reduced the previous 
summer. Receipts of £37,000 gross left a £20,000 deficit on the 
year’s operations and the ship’s inability ever to pay her way became 
obvious. Early in 1864 she was therefore sold for £95,000 to the 
Great Eastern Steamship Company, to which she had already been 
very heavily mortgaged. 

The new owners converted the ‘Great Leviathan’ into a cable 
vessel. Alterations included removal of one set of boilers and the 
fourth funnel, fitting a steam steering-engine and reducing tonnage 
to 18900. Between 1865 and 1874 she laid five North Atlantic cables 
and another from Suez to Bombay. It is very doubtful whether any 
other vessel could have accomplished these tasks. Great Eastern’s 
career as a cable ship was interrupted when a French company 
chartered her for a short while in 1867, the year of a Paris Exhibition. 
The charterers refitted and re-equipped her for passenger work (First 
Class only) and planned sailings between Brest and New York. She 
left Liverpool on March 26th for New York, whence she sailed for 
France three weeks later, but travelled nearly empty in both direc- 
tions. The venture was then abandoned and Great Eastern reverted 
to cable laying until laid up at Milford Haven in 1875. Eleven years 
later she changed hands yet again, but the new use found for the 
world’s largest vessel was hardly flattering. Brunel’s wonder was 
turned into an exhibition ship and afterwards sent to Liverpool, 
Greenock and Dublin. Her size caused trouble wherever she went. 
Finally, in 1888, when lying in Dublin Bay, Great Eastern was sold 
by auction for £16,000 and steamed to Birkenhead on her screw for 
breaking up. 

This mammoth steamship was too big to be built of iron and much 
before her time. All authorities agree that she was underengined, but 
adequate power could never have been transmitted along a single 
shaft. Twin-screws would have solved the problem, but had still to 
be invented. North Atlantic conditions revealed the ship’s defects, 
whilst her special feature — a bunker capacity of 10,000 tons (sufficient 
for nearly four crossings) — was entirely wasted. It should be added 
that she had the misfortune to appear during the Civil War period 
when eastbound traffic was at a low ebb. The suggestion is often 
made that Great Eastern might have been successful if employed on 
the route for which she was designed. She was certainly better suited 
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for the longer distances and smoother seas of the Eastern trade, but 
that her financial record would have been much better seems unlikely. 
The lengthy intervals between sailings would have more than out- 
weighed the advantage of avoiding the Alexandria-Suez overland 
journey. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Hamburg-American Line and 
a Short-Lived Competitor 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE-ADLER LINE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE (1856-1939) — German 


FUNNEL (a) Black 
(b) Express steamers in 1889, other vessels in 1922. Buff. 
(c) 1927. Buff with black-white-red top 

FLAG White-and-blue, quartered diagonally (blue to mast); in the 
centre, a yellow shield inscribed ‘H A P A G’ superimposed 
on a foul anchor. Anchor and lettering in black 


‘Hapag’ is a recognized abbreviation for the Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt Aktien-Gesellschaft (Hamburg-American Packet Com- 
pany). ‘he absence of any allusion to steam is significant, for this 
concern began in sail. 

Common ground and divergencies render it convenient to survey 
the ‘Hapag’ and Norddeutscher Lloyd companies together before 
embarking on their separate histories. Germany was slow to adopt 
the sea-going steamship. The explanation lay in the absence of a 
nation-state, maritime Germany outside the Baltic being represented 
prior to 1871 by the rival sovereign-cities of Hamburg and Bremen. 
The ‘Hapag’ and Nordd. Lloyd steam services began very quietly, 
unaided by subsidies of any kind. One factor did work in their favour. 
T’o gain the Atlantic the German ships passed through the English 
Channel and the Southampton-New York traffic remained almost 
entirely in their hands until 1893. Further assistance sprang from the 
failure of German liberalism, which from 1848 onwards caused in- 
creasing numbers of men and women to migrate to the United States 
in search of freedom. The resulting Steerage traffic was the rock on 
which the Hamburg and Bremen lines built their fortunes. Both com- 
panies relied on British shipyards over their early years and up to 
the 1880s placed all their orders save three with Caird on the Clyde. 

Bismarck absorbed the two Hansa cities in the First Reich and 
gave their shipowners every encouragement. Rapid expansion fol- 
lowed with the Nordd. Lloyd leading. German industrial policy has 
always favoured creation of giant units rather than many smaller ones 
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and the Hamburg-American and Nordd. Lloyd companies profited 
heavily thereby. The former became dominant on the Elbe and the 
latter almost synonymous with Bremen shipping. he North Atlantic 
has seen only part of their fleets and the global character of their 
activities cannot be emphasized too strongly. Jointly they have usually 
mustered well over half the German mercantile marine and served 
most of the world’s ports with tonnage ranging from giant passenger 
liners to small freighters. They have competed with each other along 
nearly all the leading trade routes, although the Lloyd has tended to 
make the Far Eastern and Australian its own. 

New York services of the rivals began along parallel lines, but after 
1881 diverged for reasons inherent in the locations of their home 
ports. Hamburg is the more central and the sea-gate of a magnificent 
system of inland waterways designed for moving bulky freight such 
as grain and cotton right across Central Europe. Bremen possesses 
nothing comparable and the Rhine actually deflects South German 
cargoes to Antwerp and Rotterdam, but as an offset its outport 
(Bremerhaven) stands directly on the sea and considerably nearer the 
Atlantic than Hamburg. The consequence has been that the Bremen 
company has specialized in fast passenger trafhc and the ‘Hapag’ 
usually taken most of the freight. Carriage of emigrants, drawn in 
later years not only from Germany but also Scandinavia, the ‘T’sarist 
and Austrian Empires on a scale unknown to any British line, re- 
mained common to both right up to 1914. This caused retention of 
Steerage Class (renamed Fourth) in the major German vessels after 
the introduction of Third. 

Competition between the Elbe and Weser lines remained unre- 
stricted until 1902, when they affiliated themselves with the Intern’l 
Mercantile Marine combine under a ten-year agreement. Early 1914 
found the ‘Hapag’ with 1,306,800 tons of shipping (431 vessels) and 
the Nordd. Lloyd with 811,100 (168), making them the world’s first 
and second biggest shipowners by a generous margin. ‘he average 
size of the Bremen steamers indicates a higher proportion of passenger 
tonnage than in the Hamburg fleet and is attributable to mail services 
east of Suez. 

World War I swept the German flag off the high seas and many 
ships were left stranded on the wrong side of the Atlantic, to be 
seized by the United States in April 1917. The balance of Germany’s 
mercantile marine had to be surrendered at the end of the war. 
Recovery of the Hamburg-American and Nordd. Lloyd was so rapid 
that by 1924 departures from Hamburg and Bremen for New York 
again became weekly. The refusal of free men and women to travel 
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under the Nazi ensign affected receipts and compelled the ancient 
rivals to come to a working arrangement in 1933. Six years later war 
again kept German merchantmen in harbour. Wartime plans included 
fusion of ‘Hapag’ and Nordd. Lloyd North Atlantic interests into a 
new and independent company, the Deutsche-Amerika (German- 
American) Line, but the arrangement never passed beyond the paper 
stage, for in 1945 Germany forfeited her shipping for a second time. 
Three, possibly four, 20000-ton transatlantic passenger liners are 
reported to be projected, but no information is available as to whether 
they are to be for the ‘Hapag’ or the Nordd. Lloyd. 

The first ‘Hapag’ ship, Deutschland, was despatched to New York 
in 1847 and other sailing vessels followed, but after six years’ working 
the directors decided new tonnage should be steam. The two initial 
steamers were chartered for Crimean trooping as soon as completed 
to enable their crews to gain experience and did not cross the Atlantic 
until 1856. Various German states made small payments for postal 
matter shipped, but these amounted to only 3 per cent of the total 
receipts. The vessels were modest, charging only £18 for a First Class 
berth and {£11 5s for a Second, and began touching at Southampton 
after eighteen months’ running. The sail fleet had been entirely 
ousted by 1861 and departures for New York became weekly in the 
middle of that decade. A Havre call westbound and a Plymouth one 
homeward replaced the Southampton call in 1869. 

A difficult period followed the Franco-Prussian War, when the Adler 
Line entered the Hamburg-New York passenger trade with excellent 
tonnage. The competitor was eliminated by purchase, although 
the ‘Hapag’ could ill afford the money and had no need of the extra 
ships. The early 1880’s were the company’s nadir. The trouble lay 
partly in finance, partly in the inadequacy of the Elbe to take express 
steamers such as the Nordd. Lloyd was commissioning, and partly 
in renewed competition at Hamburg. New arrivals made heavy in- 
roads on emigrant and freight receipts, but amalgamation with one 
of them, the Carr Line, brought salvation. From the Carr company 
there came into Hamburg-American employ a young Jew, Albert 
Ballin, whose dynamic personality and outstanding ability enabled 
the lost ground to be recovered and fresh gained. New services and 
an arrangement with the British lines gave a revitalized ‘Hapag’ a 
clear ascendancy in the emigrant traffic. More spectacular was con- 
struction of four fast liners outclassing the Bremen company’s best. 
With these the Southampton call was revived for outward vessels, 
Plymouth continuing to be used for homeward. New York passenger 
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landings rose from 3,200 Saloon and 39,500 Steerage in 1888 to 11,000 
and 76,000 in 1891. Over the same period Nordd. Lloyd figures in- 
creased only slightly from 15,000 and 53,000. Cholera outbreaks at 
Hamburg in 1892 and 1893 wrought havoc with the emigrant busi- 
ness, but the check was only temporary. These Hamburg epidemics 
reacted on all the North Atlantic shipping companies and caused 
radical improvements in the Steerage travelling conditions. The most 
obvious change was abolition of the system whereby passengers were 
required to provide their own bedding and table utensils. 

A winter Genoa-New York service began in 1892 and was made 
a regular one later in the decade, operated jointly with the Nordd. 
Lloyd. ‘The Hamburg mail steamers began to call at Cherbourg in 
1895. By 1898 Ballin’s company possessed more tonnage than any 
other in the world. Around the turn of the century some twenty 
steamers, each of 6500-11500 tons, were built or bought for carrying 
emigrants and cargo along varying routes and they frequently 
appeared on the Atlantic. The first additions were distinguished 
by names beginning with ‘B’ (such as Bulgaria, Belgia) and later ones 
‘R’ (such as Rhenania). Speed supremacy reverted to the Bremen 
company, although the Hamburg-American commissioned a very un- 
satisfactory record-breaker in 1900. ‘Hapag’ strength lay in slow ves- 
sels with excellent First Class quarters and enormous capacity for 
emigrants and freight. Docks were finished at Cuxhaven in 1902 and 
from then until World War I passengers normally embarked and 
landed at the entrance to the Elbe. Ballin adopted the White Star 
conception of the most profitable liner-type and ordered larger and 
speedier editions of the 1901 Celtze. A trio of improved Olympics 
(the Imperator series) followed, unequalled in size by anything afloat. 
Only two had joined the fleet when the 1914-18 War started, but these 
sufficed to place the Hamburg-American New York service ahead of 
the Nordd. Lloyd’s for a second time. The previous year incoming 
mail steamers dropped Plymouth and resumed the Southampton 
homeward call after a break of over four decades. 

Germany’s total defeat left the ‘Hapag’ with the stupendous task 
of beginning afresh. Alliance with the United American Lines facili- 
tated reconstruction and provided a joint service as soon as the Ger- 
man company had built new ships of its own. By 1923 Hamburg- 
American departures for New York reverted to a weekly basis and 
the United American fleet was absorbed three years afterwards. Be- 
tween the wars both German lines frequently routed their vessels via 
Cobh. Expansion of cargo services in all direction once more made the 
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Hamburg-American company the world’s leading shipowner by 1939, 
but the North Atlantic passenger tonnage was of an economical type. 
An unnamed turbo-electric liner (35000 tons and 23 knots) was 
launched at Hamburg in 1940, but the hull destroyed three years 
later in an air raid. 

Throughout last century Hamburg-American steamers usually bore 
names terminating in ‘—ia’ and over a considerable period these were 
derived from German states, Prussian provinces and Germanic tribal 
territories. 


[172] BORUSSIA? (’55) 1856-69 
[173] HAMMONIA? (’55) 1856 Clyde (Caird) 
Allan BELGIAN 1864-69 
CHI20508.: M2929 939 e l= 3 Flrome TOR 
[174] SAXONIA (’57) 1858-69 ; 
175)" AUSTRIA C57)" 71858 ey VAS Card) 
c. 2400t. 318 x 40 1-3 Iron 10k. 

Borussia and Hammonia (54 First Class, 146 Second and 310 Steer- 
age) started their lives by carrying troops to the Crimea, Borussia for 
the British and Hammonia for the French. Borussia took the maiden 
Hamburg-American steam departure for New York on June Ist, 
1856. On a later passage she developed a serious leak a day short of 
the Hudson but reached her usual berth. 

The British Government chartered Saxonia and Austria as soon as 
ready for sea for trooping in connection with the Indian Mutiny. 
Austria broke down in the Bay of Biscay en route to India and had 
to return for major repairs. Westbound on her third New York voy- 
age with 560 persons on board, she was destroyed in the most terrible 
fire disaster the Atlantic has ever known. On September 2nd, 1858, 
a barrel of tar overturned and caught fire during fumigation of the 
emigrant quarters. Four hours later the French barque Maurice found 
67 survivors clinging to Austria’s bowsprit. 

Allans bought Hammonia to help make good a series of marine 
casualties. She afterwards passed into the Dominion Line’s Gulf 
trade as Missouri and was wrecked near the Bahamas on October Ist, 
1873. The ‘Hapag’ opened a service to New Orleans in 1868, to 
which the oldest steamers were transferred. ‘Three were sold to the 
Dominion Line in 1876 and two years afterwards Saxonta went to 
the Russians, who called her Nine Novgorod and used her as a trans- 


1 Borussia = Prussia. 
* Hammonia= Hamburg. 
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port. ‘he Dominion company retained their ex-German ships in the 
Gulf trade without alteration of name, and Borussia foundered in the 
Atlantic on December 2nd, 1879, with the loss of 165 lives. 


1858 Hammonia NEEDLES-NEW YORK 13d. lh. Om. 
1858 ¥ NEW YORK-NEEDLES_ 12d. 6h. 20m. 


[176] BAVARIA (56) 1858-67 

[177] TEUTONIA (56) aces 2100t. 298 x 39 1-3 Iron 
Began in a service to South America, but transferred to the New York run 
after loss of Austria. See Borussia above for reallocation to Gulf trade and 
subsequent sale to Dominion Line. Bavaria was destroyed by fire at sea 
on February 6th, 1877. Teutonia made a few Canadian voyages and was sold 
in 1884 to become the Italian Regina. 


[178] GERMANIA 1864-69 ? S2igvEdOm ipseiiron 
Wrecked near Cape Race on August 7th, 1869. Length is probably over all. 


[179] ALLEMANNIA 1865-83 2500t. 313 x 40 1-_ Iron 
Built by Day at Southampton. Straight-stemmed. Became British Oxen- 
holme. 


[180] AMMONIA 1867-78 
Lal CIMBRIA emeyrerae a) 
3000t. 330 x 40 1-2 Iron 13k. 
[182] HOLSATIA 1868-78 
[183] WESTPHALIA 1868-87 >Clyde (Caird) 
[184] SILESIA 1869-87 
3150t. 340 x 40 1-2 Iron 13k. 
185] THURINGIA 1870-78 : 
Hee FRISIA e288 pode a aiel 


B200t Bs 50e ad0e 2 eRe lront el 3k 
187] POMMERANIA 1873-78 
its SUEVIA veya poral erae: 
3400t. (SU. 3600t.)' 361 x 41, 1-2 -2E! Iron 13k. 

Completion of this group permitted weekly sailings by a fast and 
homogeneous fleet. (See Nordd. Lloyd Rhein [246] for remarks about 
speed.) The first five steamers were re-engined with compounds 
during the early 1870’s. Approximate numbers of passengers carried 
were 100 First Class, 130 Second and 600 Steerage. In 1878 Russia 
believed war with Britain imminent and was prepared to buy steam- 
ships at high prices. Acquisition of the Adler fleet had left the ‘Hapag’ 
with more vessels than it needed. Hammonta, Holsatia and Thuringia 
were therefore sold, becoming Moskva, Russ and Petersburg respec- 
tively. Russia also chartered Cimbria for a short while to transport 


oe 
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the crews for auxiliary cruisers building in the United States. Pom- 
merania was lost in collision near Folkestone on November 26th, 
1878 (50 lives), and Cimbria sank on January 19th, 1883, after col- 
liding with the British Sultan off the Dutch coast. Westphalia, Silesia 
and Frisia eventually passed on to the British register as Atlantica, 
Pacifica and Frisia. Suevia spent her later years in a secondary New 
York service and was one of the few ‘Hapag’ transatlantic liners ever 
sold to shipbreakers. 


GOETHE; 1875-16; . HERDER, 1875-82;, LESSING, _ 1875-89; 
WIELAN De 01875294 ;0a LOPS LOCK yal 8752167 pGELLERT, 
1875-94. See Adler ships of the same names [225 and 227-231] 


[189] BOHEMIA 1881-98 3450t. 351 x 41 1-2 Iron 11k. 
[190] RUGIA 1882-95°"'3450¢t. 358%" 42> A=svelron M11: 
[191] MORAVIA 1883-99 3700t. 360 x 41 1-2 Iron IIk. 
[192] RHAETIA 1883-95 3550t. 353 x 42 1-3" Steel 11k. 

One hundred Saloon and 1200 Steerage. Rugia was the first large vessel built 
in Germany. Bohemia and Rhaetia became Pompeji and Cassius in other Ham- 
burg ownership; Rugia became Fabre Patria. Moravia was wrecked off Sable 
Island on February 12th, 1899, while working on charter. 


[193] HAMMONIA 1883-90 Clyde (Thomson) 
3950t. 373 x 44 2-3 Iron 2E 143k. 
An odd ship in the fleet. The third Hammonia (150 First, 100 
Second, 700 Steerage) listed 45 degrees on striking the water at her 
launch. No suitable companions were ever built for this vessel, which 


was sold into the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique’s West Indian service as 
Versailles and lasted until 1914. 


- en y 7 ones Vache er pn seaente Ba ee ’ SRE ee Se, eee Ts . Ne NT a ey Ne 
SUS i mt lnc ASEAN I ye ES EL ca fieheg mS 


[194] AUGUSTA VICTORIA 1889 Stettin 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA 1897-04 
7650t:10 461 xX 56, 3—3)93E—2ingl 85k: 
[195] ,COLUMBIA 1889-04 Birkenhead 
7400ti0c463, Ma 55yp8<35 53 Ee lS 3k. 

Augusta Victoria, the earliest express liner built at a German yard, 
and Columbia were notable vessels. Information about this pair ap- 
pears under Normannia below. 

Augusta Victoria was laid down as Normanmia, but following the 
Emperor William II’s accession to the throne was renamed after his 
consort. The name was however misspelt and remained uncorrected 
until 1897, when Harland & Wolff extensively altered the ship. 
Length was increased to 521 feet (8500 tons), speed raised by half 
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a knot and the middle mast removed. Early in her career employ- 
ment was found for this vessel during the winter months by sending 
her on pleasure cruises, a sideline in which the ‘Hapag’ afterwards 
specialized. 


[196] NORMANNIA 1890-98 Clyde (Fairfield) 
C.G.T. L; AQUITAINE 1899-06 
ASD 5ORMMSOOSS Sie Bais Badal Oe 
[197] tFURST BISMARCK* 1891-04  Stettin 
ROSOnM4ies ines oeok—2 em OTK. 

The Augusta Victoria series consisted of an original pair of highly 
successful vessels followed by two larger units. The builders were 
given a fairly free hand and none of the ships could be described as 
sisters, although broadly similar. Augusta Victoria herself was the 
third passenger liner built with twin-screws to enter service, coming 
between the City of Paris and Teutonic. Her crossings rarely averaged 
less than 18 knots. This quartette gave the best-balanced express 
service of any transatlantic line and came after a period during which 
the ‘Hapag’ had dropped far behind the Nordd. Lloyd. Original 
accommodation of the earlier pair was 400 First, 120 Second and 
580 Steerage; of the later, 420, 170 and 700. The number of First 
Class berths was reduced early in their careers. 

Augusta Victoria easily broke the Channel record on her maiden 
voyage. Normannia touched 23% knots on trial, but grazed an iceberg 
on her maiden voyage and was almost immediately overshadowed by 
Fiirst Bismarck, definitely the best of the four. By 1898 these steamers 
had been completely eclipsed by Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. The Ham- 
burg-American Line was then only too pleased to sell Columbia and 
Normannia very advantageously to help pay for their own record- 
breaker, Deutschland. They went to the Spanish Navy, which ur- 
gently needed auxiliary cruisers for the war against the United States, 
and were renamed Rapido and Patriota, but hostilities ceased before 
conversion had been completed. The ‘Hapag’ repurchased Columbia 
and put the ship back on her old route. The Spaniards found a buyer 
for Normannia in the French Line, then requiring a replacement for 
La Bourgogne. 

Columbia became a warship after all. She and her companions were 
sold to the Russian Navy in 1904. For the history of Auguste Victoria 
and Columbia as the cruisers Kuban and Terek, see under the Nordd. 
Lloyd Spree [270]. Both these vessels were broken up in 1907. First 


1 First Bismarck was certainly ordered under another name, as Bismarck only 
received the title of ‘Fiirst’ while the ship was building. 
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Bismarck, as the cruiser Don, saw no active service and afterwards 
became the transport Moskva. Later the Austro-Hungarian Navy 
bought her for conversion to the submarine depot ship Gaa. When 
the Dual Monarchy collapsed she underwent a further metamor- 
phosis. She returned to commercial work as the Cosulich San Giusto 
and carried emigrants from Trieste to New York until her breaking 


Up ite: 
NEEDLES-NEW YORK NEW YORK-—NEEDLES 
dihesm. k. dm hey m. k. 
1889 Aug. Vict. 77 712} 30 1889 4-4ug, Vict--76 18 © .0 
1891 Columbia +6 16 2 1890' “Célumbia® -T65H16 £0.) (19-1) 
1891 F. Bismarck t6 13 O (194) 1891 F. Bismarck ? (193) 
1893 4 +6 a0 eS) 
1894 Normannia 6 11 30 
[198] PERSIA 1894 
A.T.L. MINNEWASKA 1897-98 
[199] PRUSSIA 1894 5900t. 445 x 50 1-4 13k. 
Dominion DOMINION 1898-11 
[200] PATRIA 1894-99 
[201] PALATIA 1894-c.99 > 7100t. 460 x 42 1-4 13k. 
[202] PHOENICIA 1894-c. 99 


Steerage 2400 and some Saloon passengers. First pair built at Belfast, second 
pair at Hamburg and Phoenicia at Stettin. Completion of Pennsylvania class 
(below) rendered these steamers surplus to New York requirements. I'wo 
were sold, two diverted to other trades and Patria destroyed by fire in the 
Channel on November 17th, 1899. 

The Atlantic Transport resold the ex-Persia to become the United States 
troopship Thomas. The Dominion Line at once rebuilt her sister with differ- 
ent accommodation and a revised tonnage of 7050. She was scrapped in 
1922 after some years’ employment as a freighter. Palatia and Phoenicia 
went to the Russian Navy as Nikolaieff and Kronstadt. 


[203] PENNSYLVANIA 1896-17. Belfast (H. & W.) . 
[204] PRETORIA 18971) \ Hamar 

(205) GRAF WALDERSEE* 1898-19 6 

[206] PATRICIA 1899-19 Stettin 


13300t. 560 x 62 1-4 4E-2 13%k. 

For a few months after completion Pennsylvania’s only rivals for 
size were the Cunard Campania and Lucania. She and her sisters 
were developments of the earlier ‘P’s’, and carried an enormous quan- 
tity of cargo in addition to 162 First, 190 Second and 2400 Steerage 
passengers. The combination of mail steamer dimensions with the 
speed of a secondary proved highly profitable and began a new de- 
velopment on the Atlantic. Two broad types emerged —the White 


1 Count Waldersee was appointed Chief of the German General Staff in 1897. 
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Star Celtics [446], larger still and with greater attention given to 
passengers, and the Atlantic Transport Line’s Minnehahas [529], 
which were limited to First Class berths. 

Tonnages of the Pennsylvantas varied a little. These ships became 
Cabin Class in later years and all but Patricia were reduced to 2- 
masters. ‘he quartette normally sailed to New York via Plymouth 
until 1909 and afterwards to New York direct from Hamburg. Penn- 
sylvania was commissioned as the United States troopship Nanse- 
mond after seizure in the Hudson and lasted until 1924. Germany 
used her sisters carrying troops for landings in the Baltic. ‘They were 
subsequently surrendered to the British, but broken up inside two 
years. 


KAISER FRIEDRICH (0) 1899, see Nordd. Lloyd 
KAISER FRIEDRICH [279] ~" 


(207 ee DEOTSECHLAND 900 Stettin 
HANSA? 1022225 
LOSO0teOOIEG OF 66 4=246 4b) 227k: 

Deutschland came from the same yard as the highly successful 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse [278]. ‘The builders adopted practically the 
same beam as for Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse but added 34 feet to 
the length. The result was unfortunate, for the extra length caused 
excessive vibration. Another difference from the Nordd. Lloyd vessel 
lay in distribution of accommodation (690 First Class, 300 Second 
and only 280 Steerage). 

Deutschland made an inauspicious start by grounding in the Elbe 
on her way from Stettin and was not refloated until the day previous 
to her first sailing date. Funnels were paired as in the Bremen express 
steamers, but the Hamburg ship was more pleasing to the eye. Boilers 
gave constant trouble and were renewed in 1908. Vibration detracted 
from popularity and in any case Deutschland was difficult to fit into 
the sailing schedule. Her owners therefore returned their solitary 
record-breaker to Stettin for conversion to the cruising liner Victoria 
Luise. Reduction of power eliminated two funnels and accommoda- 
tion was altered to 500 First Class only. In this new role she made 
three New York voyages in 1912-13. 

After World War I the Allies found Victoria Luise in such bad 
condition that they considered her not worth taking over and she 
thus became the only large ship left in German possession. The 


1 Hansa derived her name from the medieval mercantile league which included 
Hamburg and Bremen. 
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‘Hapag’, however, decided that something could still be done with 
her. Passenger quarters were altered to take a limited number of 
Cabin Class and several hundred Steerage, and the former pride of 
their fleet rejoined the Hamburg-New York trade as Hansa with two 
squat funnels and a speed of 153 knots. 

In view of the rivalry between Deutschland and the Nordd. Lloyd 
express liners of her day, outstanding Atlantic crossings of all these 
famous German ships have been assembled under Kronprinz Wilhelm 
on page 144. 


[208] MOLTKE* 1902-15 

[209] BLUCHER? 1902-12 (ay we 
C.G.T. LEOPOLDINA (0) 1921 5 
C.G.T. SUFFREN® 1923-28 


12350t. 525 x 62 2-2 4E2 15k. 

Early years of Moltke and Bliicher (390 First, 230 Second and 550 
Steerage) were spent in the service from Hamburg. Moltke was 
switched to the Genoa-New York route in 1906, seized subsequently 
by Italy at Genoa and renamed Pesaro. The Lloyd Sabaudo after- 
wards took her over and she again sailed to New York until broken 
up in 1926. Bliicher went into her owners’ Plate trade and was seized 
at Recife when Brazil declared war on Germany. In April 1921 the 
French Line chartered this vessel from the Brazilians for the Havre 
service. Purchase and a second renaming followed. Final employ- 
ment was on the Bordeaux-New York route. 


[210] HAMBURG (’99) 1904-17 Stettin 
U.S.M. HUDSON (0) 1920 
U.S.L. HUDSON 1921 


U.S.L. PRESIDENT FILLMORE 1923-24 
10500t. 499 x 60 2-2 4E-2 15k. 

Built for a joint ‘Hapag’-Nordd. Lloyd service to the Far East 
which the Bremen company took over entirely after a few years. 
Hamburg was then reallocated to the New York trade, sailing first 
from Hamburg. After 1906 she was paired with Moltke from Genoa. 
Eleven years later the Americans made her the transport Powhatan 
after seizure at New York. When no longer needed as a troopship she 


1 Moltke, Chief of the Prussian General Staff from 1858 to 1888, organized the 
victorious wars against Denmark, Austria and France. 

2 Bliicher was the most celebrated Prussian general of the Napoleonic Wars. 

3'The Bailli de Suffren (1729-88) ranks as the greatest of French admirals. 
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sailed for the U.S. Mail and U.S. Lines as Hudson and President Fill- 
more until purchase by the Dollar Line, who retained her until 1928. 


[211] AMERIKA 1905-17 Belfast (H. & W.) 
U.S.M. AMERICA (0) 1921 
U.S.L. AMERICA 1921-31 


22600t. 669 x 74 2-4 4E-2 17%k. 

Instead of companions for the record-breaker Deutschland the 
Hamburg-America Line built very large vessels with moderate speed. 
Three were ordered, but a shipping depression caused cancellation 
of one contract and only Amerika and Kazserin Auguste Victoria were 
completed. ‘These two vessels were by no means sisters. Amerika was 
the last major German liner ordered abroad. She commissioned with 
A420 First Class, 300 Second, 300 Third and 2300 Steerage berths, 
but the passenger complements of all the “Hapag’ vessels built during 
this decade were reduced after some years. ‘The premier accommoda- 
tion of Amerika and Kaiserin Auguste Victoria was the most luxurious 
afloat. Each steamer had an d Ja carte restaurant and travellers could 
pay a passage rate which excluded meals. 

In August 1914 Amerika found refuge at Boston until the United 
States commandeered her as a troopship, anglicizing the name. She 
was later reconditioned for the U.S. Mail Line. Her first commercial 
departure from Southampton was on July 7th, 1921, and she made 
a second voyage before the U.S. Mail Line collapsed. The United 
States Line then took over America and gave her a very suitable 
companion in the former Nordd. Lloyd George Washington. Fire 
nearly destroyed America in port during 1925 and reconstruction 
almost amounted to rebuilding. She returned to her old trade three 
years later with a tonnage of 21350 and berths for 693 Cabin and 
1240 Tourist and Third. The United States Government resumed 
possession at the end of 1931 and laid her up in the Chesapeake. 
There she remained until 1941, when commissioned as the troopship 
Edmund B. Alexander. Next year an extensive refit included conver- 
sion to oil fuel and replacement of the two funnels by a single very 
wide one. She remains on the list of United States Army transports, 
but is in reserve at Baltimore. 


[212] KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 1906-19 Stettin 
Can. Pac. EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 1921-30 
2A600t. 677 X 77 2-4 4E=2) 172k. 


Amerika’s consort was to have been called Europa, but was re- 
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named after the German Empress who launched her. She had a deck 
more than the earlier ship and 130 extra First Class berths. Kazserin 
Auguste Victoria made occasional homeward passages at 183 knots. 
She was surrendered to Great Britain after World War I, but first 
lent to the United States for repatriating troops. ‘The Cunard Line 
then operated the ship for a few commercial voyages under her Ger- 
man name until purchase by the Canadian Pacific. A refit altered her 
accommodation to 465 First, 450 Second and 1000 Third Class, 
raised tonnage to 25150 and included conversion from coal to oil. 
As Empress of Scotland she sailed in the Southampton mail service 
and commenced many of her early voyages at Hamburg. 


[213] PRESIDENT LINCOLN 1907-17 
[214] PRESIDENT GRANT 1907-17 >Belfast (H. & W.) 
UWS. LeREPUBLIG 1924-3] 
18100t. 598 x68 1-6 4E-2 14k. 

Ordered for the Wilson & Furness-Leyland Line as Servian and 
Scotian, but work suspended after launch. The ‘Hapag’ bought and 
completed these steamers to their own ideas, which included six 
masts to expedite handling cargo. Passenger capacity was no less than 
324 First, 125 Second, 1000 Third and 2320 Steerage. The pair 
usually worked in association with the Pennsylvanias. Both became 
United States transports without change of name. Prestdent Lincoln, 
returning to New York from France, fell victim to a submarine on 
May 3lst, 1918. President Grant eventually joined the United States 
Lines fleet as Republic. Refitted in 1927, she became an oil-fired Cabin 
Class ship and lost her third and fourth masts. She was afterwards 
handed back to the United States Government, transported troops 
during World War II and was scrapped in 1952. 


[215] CLEVELAND 1909-19, 1926-33 
Byron KING ALEXANDER" 1920 ft te soi 
Unit. American CLEVELAND 1923-26 
[216] CINCINNATI rae’ 
16500t. 589 x 65 2-4 4E-2 153k. 

The Pennsylvania design was closely followed with the Clevelands 
(250 First, 390 Second, 490 Third and 2060 Steerage), which first 
replaced Deutschland in the main New York service. ‘They were re- 
allocated to the Boston trade on completion of Imperator. An innova- 
tion which quickly became universal practice was furnishing their 

1 Alexander, King of the Hellenes, 1917-20. 
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dining saloons with many small tables in place of a few long ones. 
Cleveland was engaged on a pleasure cruise in 1912 when her pilot’s 
death on the bridge as she entered Honolulu caused a collision with 
the United States cruiser Chicago. The Americans took possession 
of Cincinnati at Boston and on July Ist, 1918, she was torpedoed 
and sunk while homeward bound as the troopship Covington. Al- 
though allocated to the British, Cleveland was first loaned to the 
United States for troop repatriation and called Mobile. She after- 
wards made a voyage or two (cargo only) for the White Star. Sale to 
the Byron Steamship Company followed. The Greeks resold her to 
the United American Lines who restored the original name, converted 
the ship to oil-burning and put her back on the New York-Hamburg 
route with 600 Cabin and 600 Third Class berths. Sale of the United 
American fleet to the ‘Hapag’ restored Cleveland to her original 
owners, who then used her between Hamburg, Cobh, Halifax and 
New York. 


IMPERATOR 1913-19, see Cunard BERENGARIA [80] 


If Zr, 
VATERLAND 1914-17, see United States Lines 
LEVIATHAN [564] «.. 22 


(Ziel ORLNG TA | toon pe 
PART GORY ids CoN Ge 192730 
11350t. 474 x 61 1-2 GT-2 134k. 

Very inferior coal-fired vessels with 650 passengers divided be- 
tween Cabin Class and the old-fashioned Steerage. Thuringia and 
Westphalia were sold to the Hamburg-South American Line and 
renamed General San Martin and General Artigas. The second be- 
came a war casualty. Her sister was surrendered to Britain in 1945, 
became Empire Brent and went to shipbreakers three years later. 


HANSA 1936-45 

[220] DEUTSCHLAND 1923-45 
ZO POE O02" 472 =A leD RA Ok: 
[221] HAMBURG 1926-45 
eo Nene 1927-45 

213007. 2F 60272 Wi 2G aout el 6k) 

Coal-fired and designed along drastically utilitarian lines. Stumpy, 
bolt-upright funnels and a cruiser stern rendered these massive-look- 
ing ships singularly ugly and passenger quarters were rather poor. 


(219 | SPALL BERT BALRLIN's 1925 
Hamburg 


Hamburg 
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The first pair had oval funnels whereas the Hamburgs’ were squarish, 
but the only real difference lay in the number of masts. Sides were 
slightly corrugated about the waterline and along half their length 
extended a blister which increased overall beam to 79 feet. ‘The blister 
was fitted with hydrostatic valves and its purpose was to reduce 
rolling. Hamburg-New York passage times averaged 10 days. Albert 
Ballin and Deutschland were re-engined in 1929 and converted to oil- 
burning. Speed was improved by 3 knots. Five years later came 
structural changes. Length was increased to 636 feet (21100 tons) 
and hull-form so much improved that speed remained at 19 knots 
despite some loss of power. A rounded and slightly raked bow, to- 
gether with lengthening of the funnels, bettered their appearance 
considerably. Albert Ballin was renamed to conform with the anti- 
Semitic idealogy of Germany’s Nazi rulers. Hamburg and New York 
underwent similar refits and after the second measured 22100 and 
23300 tons respectively. 

New York was at sea when the 1939-45 War commenced, but 
succeeded in reaching Murmansk and slipping back to Hamburg 
three months later. As the Russian tide rolled towards Berlin in 1945 
the quartette was employed moving troops and supplies to the Eastern 
Front. The Royal Air Force speedily terminated these activities by 
bomb and mine: Hansa near Warnemiinde on March 6th, Hamburg 
off Sassnitz the next day, Nez York at Kiel on April 3rd and Deutsch- 
land near Liibeck on May 3rd. The hull of New York was later raised 
and towed to the Clyde for breaking up. Hansa and Hamburg were 
salved by the Russians and refitted as Sovzetski-Soyuz and Yourt 
Dolgaroukin. 


RELIANCE, 1926-38; RESOLUTE, 1926-35. See United American 
ships of the same names [594-595] : 


[223] MILWAUKEE 1929-45 Hamburg 
(224) ST LOUIS 1929-44 Bremen 
16700t. 546 xX 72 2-2 M-2 16k. 

Squat motor vessels, nearly as ugly as the preceding steamships. 
Main machinery differed, Milwaukee having a single set of motors 
geared to either shaft and St Lows two. Each ship accommodated 
270 Cabin Class passengers, 287 Tourist and 416 ‘Third. These vessels 
were built for a supplementary New York service which often in- 
cluded a Cobh call and sometimes one at Halifax, but much of their 
time was spent cruising. Milwaukee was surrendered to Britain in 
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1945, renamed Empire Waveney and destroyed by fire at Liverpool 
on March Ist, 1946, while fitting out as a troopship. Her sister Was 
one of several German liners which were at sea when war broke out, 
reached Murmansk and later returned home through Norwegian 
territorial waters. Hit during a 1944 air raid, St Louis was gutted by 
fre and now rests on the bottom of Hamburg harbour with her fore- 
part destroyed and a funnel gone, but the stern in use as a restaurant. 


ADLER LINE (1873-75) German 


FUNNEL Black, with a broad white band directly above a similar red 
FLAG Red, with white rectangular centre containing a black eagle 


A trade boom following the Franco-Prussian War brought into being 
the Deutsche Transatlantische Dampfschiffahrtsgesellschaft (Ger- 
man Transatlantic S.N. Company) of Hamburg, popularly called the 
Adler (Eagle) Line from the device on its flag. New York sailings 
commenced in September 1873. A depression followed the boom and 
the Hamburg-American directors, fearing that the line might fall into 
the hands of a stronger rival, bought the fleet and other assets in the 
1875 spring. 

Adler steamships derived their names from famous German writers. 


[225] GOETHE 1873 Clyde (Napier) 
Hapag GOETHE 1875-76 
[226] SCHILLER 1873-75 Clyde (Caird) 
[227] HERDER 1873 
Hapag HERDER 1875-82 
[228] LESSING 1874 
Hapag LESSING sretiipyye Glide, (DteR nen) 
[229] WIELAND 1874 
Hapag WIELAND 1875-94 
[230] KLOPSTOC re 1874 Clyde (Thomson) 
Hapag REORSTOCEK 1812-10 
[231], GELLERT 1875 Clyde (Stephen) 
Hapag GELLERT iS io-74 


3500t. 375 x 40 1-2. Iron PO peal Wap 
Passenger capacity of these vessels was 90 First, 100 Second Class 
and 800 Steerage. An eighth unit was cancelled but later finished as 
the P. & O. Nepaul. Dimensions varied inside the class. Schiller met 
disaster homeward bound on May 7th, 1875, being wrecked on the 
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Schillies with a death-roll of 312. Two ships were lost in Hamburg- 
American ownership — Goethe off Bahia, and Herder near Cape Race 
on October 10th, 1882. Another couple passed under the French flag— 
Klopstock to the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique as St Germain and Lessing 
to the Messageries Maritimes as Nerthe. Wieland and Gellert spent 
their last years in a secondary New York service. 
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CHAPTER IX 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
(1858-1939) German 


FUNNEL (a) Black 
(b) Express steamers in 1881, other passenger vessels by 
1890. Deep buff 
FLAG On white, crossed anchor-and-key with small oak wreath at 
centre in blue 


An Edward Lloyd opened a coftee-house in ‘Tower Street, London, 
during the reign of King James II and his establishment quickly 
developed into a favourite meeting-place for merchants and others 
interested in the underwriting of marine risks. The “Committee at 
Lloyd’s’ came into being and from insurance to ship-surveying was 
a short step. ‘A 1 at Lloyd’s’ signified a vessel with hull and fittings 
in perfect condition. ‘Lloyd’ became the symbol of good warrantry, 
and abroad its meaning was transposed so that it came to indicate, 
not the soundness of a ship, but a well-found fleet. So the name from 
the Welsh hills ended up as the equivalent of ‘shipping company’ 
and has been used in this sense in lands as far apart as Sweden, 
Yugoslavia and Brazil. Overshadowing every other ‘Lloyd’, though, 
is the North German, the Norddeutscher Lloyd of Bremen. 

Part of the Nordd. Lloyd story has already been told in the Ham- 
burg-American chapter. 

The Weser is a poor substitute for Hamburg’s Elbe and has long 
ceased to float ocean-going vessels up to Bremen proper. Since 1827 
deep-water shipping has docked at the outport of Bremerhaven, 30 
miles downstream. The Bremen-Bremerhaven relationship resembles 
Bristol-Avonmouth rather than London-Tilbury, for only small 
coasters can reach the main city. Bremerhaven, furthest west of Ger- 
many’s deep-water ports, was clearly destined to develop into the 
country’s leading passenger terminal. Existence of the Ocean S.N. 
Company, largely capitalized from German sources, delayed forma- 
tion of Bremen’s own steam undertaking until late 1856, when three 
small firms operating on the Weser combined to venture further 
afield. 

The Nordd. Lloyd’s New York via Southampton service was nearly 
wrecked by early misfortunes, but the Civil War set the company 
firmly on its feet. Interest in the transport of mails came at an early 
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stage. An 1867 agreement with the North German Confederation 
provided for weekly mail sailings and was renewed on formation of 
the First Reich. British postal matter was regularly carried from 1867 
to 1877 and American over a longer period. A Baltimore service 
began in March 1868, but was worked for some years by the North 
American Steamship Company, which the Lloyd and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad owned jointly. The Franco-Prussian War disrupted 
both Nordd. Lloyd and Hamburg-American services, causing irregu- 
lar departures and the routing of ships round Scotland. 

This company stands pre-eminent among foreign lines in its record 
of high-speed transatlantic services. These began with the Elbe of 
1881. Improved editions, similarly named after German rivers, fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, so that a decade later express vessels were 
clearing Southampton (ex Bremen) every Wednesday and Sunday. 
They were rather small compared with their Mersey contemporaries, 
but this twice-a-week New York express service of the 1890’s remains 
unique. ‘I'wo fast steamers could even be spared to open a new route, 
Genoa-Naples-New York, in 1891. Despite this development of the 
highest-grade passenger traffic, interest in the Steerage business did 
not flag. In particular a subsidiary, the Roland Line, was organized 
offering accommodation at the lowest possible rates by the 3600-ton 
Roland and the 4500-ton Wittekind and Willehad. 

Nordd. Lloyd mastery of the Southampton route was successfully 
challenged by the Augusta Victoria quartette, which won for the 
‘Hapag’ an equal share in the German mail arrangements. Channel 
tonnage was fast approaching record-breaking standard and in 1893 
the heritor of the Inman fleet, the new American Line, moved the 
former City of New York and her sister from the Mersey to South- 
ampton Water. That same year the Cunard completed a couple of 
yet speedier ships, but the Blue Riband was about to come,south and 
it was only fitting that the next holder, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
should fly the Nordd. Lloyd house flag. Three more liners of similar 
calibre joined the Bremen fleet over the next few years, as also a large 
number of intermediate steamers. 

The Nordd. Lloyd entered into association with the Intern’] Mer- 
cantile Marine Company through Hamburg-American agency, but 
rejected Ballin’s first proposal that the German lines should exchange 
shares with the American financial group. A modified plan was adop- 
ted whereby the Intern’! Mercantile Marine guaranteed minimum 
dividends of 6 per cent in return for co-ordination. Halfway through 
the period the Bremen mail steamers lost their especial claim on the 
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patronage of transatlantic travellers, for they were completely out- 
classed by the Lusitania and Mauretania. A major slump soon after- 
wards compelled abandonment of a programme for new vessels of a 
slower but larger type, and the Nordd. Lloyd fell back. Over the ten 
years the agreement with the Intern’! Mercantile Marine was in force 
actual earnings averaged only 4 per cent, although the Hamburg- 
American profit amounted to nearly 7}. Ballin wished the two Ger- 
man lines to recover full independence and suggested that his own 
company should replace the American guaranteed dividend. ‘The 
Nordd. Lloyd refused his offer, but the arrangement with the Ameri- 
cans was not renewed. 

The Weser company was both less and more fortunate than its Elbe 
rival in the years directly following the 1914-18 War. Both planned 
to co-operate with newly established American concerns, but the 
Nordd. Lloyd’s ally, the United States Mail Line, collapsed igno- 
miniously within a few months. On the other hand the Bremen line 
recovered six lesser units of its pre-war fleet, two without payment, 
and evaded surrender of a major vessel in an early constructional 
stage. This good fortune permitted resumption of weekly New York 
sailings in 1922. The large Columbus was completed and new tonnage 
of intermediate standard built, so that in 1926 the Nordd. Lloyd 
booked 70,000 passengers, the same number as the French Line and 
twice as many as the Hamburg-American. In that same year it took 
the momentous step of ordering the first Atlantic record-breakers 
laid down since 1905, Bremen and Europa. American capital financed 
construction and their completion restored the Nordd. Lloyd to 
premier rank. When World War II broke out it was still the only 
company with two liners capable of regular Atlantic crossings inside 
five days. 

No transatlantic line has been so faithful to Southampton as the 
Nordd. Lloyd, although for a short period in 1905-06 the steamers 
of both the German companies used Dover as their British port of 
call when travelling in either direction. Apart from this the principal 
Bremen liners have always touched at Southampton on their way to 
New York. Eastbound there have been three breaks in favour of Ply- 
mouth-—for a brief while in the 1870’s, from 1897 to 1914, and over 
the period when Bremen and Europa were holders of the Blue Riband. 
A Cherbourg call began late in the 1890's. 

Nordd. Lloyd passenger services of the early twentieth century 
were so many and varied that the company can only be likened to 
a Cunard and P. & O. rolled into one. The German mail contract 
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to Australia had been secured in the 1870’s and to the Far East in the 
1880’s. By 1914 the Nordd. Lloyd ranked as the world’s most 
ubiquitous ocean passenger carrier. 

Several transatlantic companies have at one time or another oper- 
ated non-Atlantic passenger services, but none on anything approach- 
ing this scale. Further, these other lines have maintained separate 
fleets for each trade, but the Nordd. Lloyd had different ideas over 
much of the pre-1914 period. Ships, other than those for the New 
York mail service, were generally drawn from a common pool and 
their employment often varied with the time of year, for the busy 
Atlantic season coincides with the slack period east of Suez. Steamers 
were liable to be sent anywhere and, interspersed with steady work 
along one route or rhythmic seasonal changes between east and west, 
frequently made ‘erratic’ voyages in other directions. 

A complete presentation of the liners which crossed the Atlantic 
under the anchor-and-key house flag would almost be a full roll-call 
of the Nordd. Lloyd’s huge passenger fleet. It would also give an 
exaggerated impression of the number of ships simultaneously on the 
Atlantic and result in a jumble of transatlantic ‘regulars’ and ‘steady 
seasonals’ with the ‘erratics’. The Nordd. Lloyd needs to be handled 
in quite different fashion from any other company. Certain pre- 
1914 units stand out as fairly constant visitors to New York or Balti- 
more over most or part of their careers, although by no means 
strangers to other trades. These appear below, distinguished by the 
word ‘Interchangeable’. Dates shown cover the full span of their lives 
in Nordd. Lloyd ownership. ‘The “‘erratics’ have been ignored. 


[232] BREMEN 1858-74 

[233] NEW YORK 1R58574 some eens 
c. 2600t. 320 x 40 1-3 Iron 105k. 

[234] HUDSON 1858 

[235] WESER 1858-59 7 Lyne (Palmer) 


c. 25000) 1) 307oxe40e235 Lrong 

The Nordd. Lloyd’s transatlantic service opened with a quartette 
not unlike the Hamburg-American pioneers although rather faster. 
Two funnels instead of one distinguished Hudson and Weser from 
the Clyde pair. Bremen (60 First, 110 Second and 400 Steerage berths) 
left Bremerhaven on her maiden sailing on June 19th, 1858. She 
returned from New York to the Needles in 12d. 5h., which was less 
than Hammonia’s [173] best passage, but disasters were in store for 
her owners. Hudson was gutted by fire at Bremerhaven on November 
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2nd after a single voyage, and resold to her builders. She subse- 
quently returned to the Atlantic as the National Louisiana [366]. 
Weser took her first departure in the December and met such bad 
weather that she doubled back on her track and sought refuge at Cobh. 
There the ship was found so severely strained that she was promptly 
sold. Early the next year Bremen broke her shaft and spent six months 
under repair, leaving only New York in operation. When four years 
old these two steamers and Hansa (below) averaged between them 
12d. 10h. westward from the Needles and five hours less in the 
reverse direction. Bremen and New York were sold for conversion to 
sail under the British flag without change of name, to be wrecked in 
1882 and 1891 respectively. 


[236] 


HANSA 


1862-79 


[237] AMERICA CGE AGIEN PG ak kei abet cian 
[238] HERMANN 1865-93 
a aU 7 dita eee 7? & 2850t. 337 x 40 1-2 Iron 
[241] WESER 1867-94 


Speed about 11 knots. Union was wrecked near Peterhead on November 
28th, 1870, and the others had dropped out of the mail service by 1875, 
although continuing New York sailings. Deutschland was lost in the outer 
Thames Estuary with 50 lives on December 6th, 1875, and Hansa sold to 
shipbreakers at the end of the decade. The survivors were probably inter- 
changeable in later years, but visited New York in 1893-94. 


[242] BALTIMORE 1868-94 


[243] BERLIN 1868-94 DB 50te) 294e e539 2 elon 
[244] OHIO 1869-94 . je 
[245] LEIPZIG 1869-94 DADE 300 36392, 1-29 Iron 


In the Baltimore trade and owned by the North American Steamship Com- 
pany for some years; 85 Saloon and 600 Steerage. 


[246] RHEIN 1868-86 
[247] MAIN 1868-86 Clyde (Caird) 
[248] DONAU 1868-86 

3100t. 345 40 1-2 Iron 134k. 
[249] MOSEL 1873-82 
[250] NECKAR 1874-86 >Clyde (Caird) 
[251] ODER 1874-86 

3250t. 35040 1-2 Iron 2E 134k. 


Much the same as the Hamburg-American Hammonia [180] series. 
Information about the speed of the Rheins and Hammomas is con- 
flicting, but reliable records for 1873-74 show that in those years the 
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Rheins made three Southampton-New York crossings inside 9d. 17h. 
and were then running about a quarter-knot slower than the Cunarder 
Russia. The Hammonias were not so good. 

The Nordd. Lloyd Rhein, Main and Donau were given compound 
engines early in the 1870's. Mosel was wrecked near the Lizard on 
August 9th, 1882. Seven years before 128 persons had been killed 
when a mysterious package she was loading at Bremerhaven slipped 
out of the sling and exploded. Neckar and Oder opened the Nordd. 
Lloyd’s Far Eastern service in 1886 and the three Rheins are believed 
to have followed them. Oder was wrecked on Socotra in May 1887. 
Rhein and Main were sold to other owners in 1891 and Donau in 
1889. Rhein was scrapped in 1893 and her sisters destroyed by fire 
in 1892 and 1895 respectively. The Nordd. Lloyd sold Neckar to 
shipbreakers in 1896 after some further New York voyages. 


[252] tELBE 1881-95 Clyde (Elder) 
490dt. 418 x 45 2-4 Iron 2E 153k. 

Elbe was the first challenge of the Southampton route to the Liver- 
pool steamers. She began a remarkable sequence of nine ‘Rivers’ 
completed within eight years and the Nordd. Lloyd decision to pro- 
vide more frequent sailings than the British lines at the cost of rather 
less speed and much reduced size fully justified itself. In many re- 
spects Elbe was a cheaper edition of the Guion Alaska, but a relatively 
larger beam helped make her more comfortable. She proved a great 
financial success and the profit earned on her first five voyages ap- 
proximated 20 per cent of the prime cost. Collision in dense fog with 
the British coaster Crathie, 40 miles from Lowestoft on June 30th, 
1895, ended the career of a distinguished ship. The German liner 
sank almost immediately and only 20 of the 352 people on board 
survived the disaster. 

Fast passages of Elbe and her immediate successors appear under 
Lahn on page 138. 
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[253] tWERRA 1882-01 
[254] FULDA ieeaupoineugs Ges 
5100t. 433 (FULDA 429) x 46 2-4 Iron 2E 16k. 
[255] tEIDER 1884-92 
[256] EMS 1884 


Rede: “DAKE Clyde (Elder) 


SIMCOE 1901-03 
4700t. (EMS 5200t.) 430 x 47 2-4 Iron 2E 16k. 
Berths in each of these four steamers numbered about 1245<Kirst, 
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130 Second and 1000 Steerage Class. In 1886 Fulda distinguished 


herself by removing passengers and crew from the sinking Cunarder 
Oregon. Five years afterwards she and her sister were transferred to 
the new service from Genoa. Eider stranded off the Isle of Wight 
in fog on January 31st, 1892, and when salved some weeks after- 
wards was found not worth repairing. The Ems was towed into the 
Azores four years later with a broken shaft. The Spaniards included 
Fulda among the transatlantic steamers chartered for repatriating 
troops from Cuba after the Spanish-American War. She and Werra 
were provisionally sold to the Beaver Line Associated Steamers, but 
Fulda fell off the blocks while refitting in a Liverpool dry-dock and 
so damaged herself that she had to be scrapped. Werra returned to 
her German owners, whom she served a little longer. ‘The Ems went 
as Lake Simcoe to Elder Dempster’s Beaver Line, who lengthened 
her funnels and removed the second and third masts. 


ota LER 1886-02 
[258] TRAVE 1886-08 >Clyde (Fairfield) 
Qo SHALE 1886-01 

5300t. 438 x 48 2-4 3E 174k. 
- Built of steel and the earliest transatlantic passenger liners with 
triple-expansion machinery. The Allers were a direct continuation 
of the Elbe series and from the same yard, Fairfield being Elders 
under another name. Speed was stepped up, but there was little to 
choose between this trio and the French La Champagne [408] quar- 
tette. Each ship carried 150 First Class passengers, 90 Second and 
1000 Steerage. Aller broke her shaft in 1895. An extensive refit fol- 
lowed and she emerged with only two masts and increased gross 
measurement. Trave and Saale were similarly treated. 

June 30th, 1900, was a tragic day in Nordd. Lloyd history. A fire 
started in some cotton on one of the company’s New York piers and 
rapidly spread. Four ships (Saale, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, Bremen 
and Main) were alongside without steam and had to be towed away 
from the blazing piers. The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse escaped serious 
damage; Bremen and Main had 12 and 44 fatal casualties respectively. 
Worst hit was Saale. Although dragged clear, she was enveloped in 
flames and abandoned by all who could get away. She drifted down- 
stream and grounded near Bedloe Island. Her death-roll of 109 in- 
cluded the captain. A ghastly feature of the disaster was that the 
portholes were just not wide enough to allow trapped men to escape. 
The Nordd. Lloyd decided to sell the unfortunate Saale. She was 
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reconstructed as the freighter 7. L. Luckenback of the Luckenback 
Company and went to shipbreakers in 1924 as Madison. 


[260] tLAHN 1888-04 Clyde (Fairfield) 
5700t. 448 x 49 24 3E 18k. 

Last single-screw Channel record-breaker. Lahn (224 First, 106 
Second and 700 Steerage) gave the Nordd. Lloyd sufficient express 
vessels for a bi-weekly Bremen-New York service. ‘This steamer con- 
tinued to improve on her own best passages after eclipse within a 
few months of her appearance by Augusta Victoria [194] of the rival | 
Hamburg line. Two masts were removed in later years. The Russian 
Navy bought Lahn for conversion to the balloon-carrier Russ. She 
was afterwards readapted for commercial work and renamed Dmester. i 

A list of Channel record-making crossings achieved by Elbe and 
later ‘River’ steamers appears below, but is obviously incomplete. In 
particular, Lahn’s best passage to New York is missing. 

i 


NEEDLES-—NEW YORK NEW YORK-—-NEEDLES 


188aieitee Sid mkanOm. 1382. Werrae Fiamiolte Ont. : 
1882 Werra +7d. 20h. 15m. LB8G00Aller iA HIRI Sc 
1884 Eider +7d. 18h. Om. 1886 Lamnee tod) 22h, 40m. ; 
1885 fs sialyl et Om. i 
1886 Aller +7d. 10h. 8m. 
i887, ¢7d. 8h. 8m. 
i 

[261] DRESDEN 1889-03 : 

PrahanB ETN eee py 4800t. 390 x 47 1-2 13k. | 

[263] STUTTGART 1889-09 

[264] KARLSRUHE 1889-08 

[265] DARMSTADT 1890-11 oe 

[266] OLDENBURG {BOON (eee o atone abies tier Ble: 

[267] GERA 1890-09 

[268] WEIMAR 1891-08 


Interchangeables; 80 Saloon and 1750 Steerage. Began in South American 
trade, but all were running to Baltimore or New York by 1898 and after- 
wards principally used on these routes until sale to other owners. Darmstadt 
and Oldenburg finished their lives as Turkish transports. 


LID Oe 


[269] KAISER WILHELM II 1890 Stettin 
HOHENZOLLERN 1901-08 
7000t. 449 x 51 2-4 3E 15$k. 
An odd unit in the company’s fleet and interchangeable between 
the North Atlantic and Australian trades. Most of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II’s early running was to New York, principally from Genoa. On 
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June 5th, 1893, she sank alongside at the Italian port due to a valve 
being left open, but was salved and refitted. Alterations included 
giving extra boiler power and reducing her to a 2-masted ship. She 
became Hohenzollern when her original name was required for a new 
mail vessel. Her end came when she stranded off Sardinia. 


[270] SPREE 18908 ae 
KAISERIN MARIA at 
THERESA 1899-04 

[271] HAVEL 1891-98 


6950t. 463 x 51 2-3 3E 184k. 

Spree and Havel were ordered after the first of the Augusta Vic- 
foria series and would certainly have been twin-screw if the Bremer- 
haven dock gates had not imposed restrictions on beam. These were 
the last single-screw express liners built for the Atlantic and their 
power fell little short of that of the Cunard Line’s Umbria pair. Best 
passage times compared not unfavourably with Augusta Victoria's 
records. In 1891 Spree rescued the crew of the burning ex-Guion 
Abyssinia. The drawbacks of single-screw were brought home when 
she broke her shaft the following year and the Beaver Lake Huron 
towed her into Cobh. The same thing happened again in 1895 and 
this time the Atlantic Transport Line’s freighter Maine brought her 
to port. 

The Spaniards bought Havel for fitting out as the cruiser Meteoro 
at the same time as they purchased the ‘Hapag’ Columbia and 
Normannia, but conversion remained incomplete when the Spanish- 
American War ended. Havel was reconverted for commercial usage 
as Alfonso XII, the finest vessel of the Compania Trasatlantica, and 
lasted until 1926. Her sister would probably have followed a similar 
path had she not been needed to fill the gap caused by rejection of 
the Kaiser Friedrich. The Nordd. Lloyd took Spree in hand to make 
her a suitable running mate for the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 
Lengthening to 528 feet gave a revised tonnage of 8300 gross. More 
important, Spree was altered to twin-screw and speed improved by 
over a knot. Alteration of rig to three funnels and two masts made 
recognition of the ship as her former self impossible, and renaming 
after Austria’s most celebrated sovereign capped the metamorphosis. 
Five years later the Kaiserin Maria Theresa was sold to Russia and 
converted to the auxiliary cruiser Ural. 

As a sequel to the Oregon [395] experiment the British, German 
and United States Governments had regarded transatlantic mail 
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steamers as potential cruisers, and many vessels had been subsidized 
and designed with a view to speedy conversion in time of war. 
Several saw active service in the Spanish-American War and World 
War I, working as independent units, but the rdle originally assigned 
was that of scouts operating with the battle fleet. Only the ex-Spree 
ever played the part visualized. With Kuban (ex-Augusta Victoria) 
and Terek (ex-Columbia) she accompanied Admiral Rozhestvenski’s 
battleships to the Far East. Kuban and Terek were detached on May 
22nd, 1905, to create a diversion off the east coast of Japan, met 
nothing and survived, but Ural continued with the squadron into 
Tsushima Strait. An hour after dawn of the fatal May 27th Ural 
fulfilled her purpose by signalling to the Russian admiral the earliest 
report of the presence of ‘Togo’s fleet. By noon the improvised 
cruiser was heavily engaged with armoured ships. A 12-inch shell 
burst inside Ural’s engine-room and completely disabled her. ‘The 
Japanese finally despatched the ship by torpedo. 


[272] BARBAROSSA} 1896-17 Hamburg 

[273] FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE? 1896-17 

[274] KONIGEN LUISE? 1896-19 }>Stettin 
Byron EDISON c. 1924-35 


10700t.. 523 x 60. 2-2 4E-2 15k. 

Interchangeable and inspired by the Kazser Wilhelm II [269]. Bar- 
barossa (226 First, 255 Second, 1600 Steerage) had slightly different 
dimensions from those shown. Usual employment of these ships was 
taking intermediate sailings to New York in summer and serving as 
Far Eastern mail vessels for the rest of the year. Barbarossa and 
Friedrich der Grosse were in the Hudson in August 1914; three years 
later they were seized to become the United States transports Mer- 
cury and Huron. ‘The first was broken up in 1924; the secend two 
years earlier as City of Honolulu. Koénigen Luise had become almost 
entirely confined to the Far Eastern trade by the time World War I 
broke out. After surrender to Great Britain she served the Orient 
Line as Omar for a while and then passed to the Byron Steamship 
Company as Edison for employment between Greece and New York. 


1 Frederick I, ‘Barbarossa’, leader of the Third Crusade, was the greatest of the 
medieval German emperors. 

* Frederick II, ‘the Great’, ruled Prussia from 1740 to 1786. 

* Queen Louisa, wife of the feeble King Frederick William III, commands respect 
as the only Prussian woman in history. 
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[275] BREMEN 1897-19 Danzig 
Byron CONSTANTINOPLE 1921 
Byron KING ALEXANDER 1923-26 
11550t. 550 x 60 2-2 4E-2 15$k. 
[276] GROSSER KURFURST! 1899-17 Danzig 
—-13100t. 560 x 62 2-2 4E-—2 15k. 
[277] KONIG ALBERT? 1899-15 Stettin 
10600t. 499 x 60 2-2 4E-2 15k. 

Interchangeable and developments of the Barbarossa type. Bremen 
carried 345 First Class passengers, 314 Second and 1700 Steerage. 
Kénig Albert was an exact sister of Hamburg [210] and ordered for 
the Far Eastern mail service, but afterwards became an “interchange- 
able’ ship. 

The British took possession of Bremen and the P. & O. ran her to 
Australia until sale by the government to the Greek-owned Byron 
Steamship Company. Grosser Kurfirst played a leading part in the 
life-saving operations around the stricken Volturno (see Carmania 


-[68]) and rescued 105 people, a larger number than any other ship. 


She ended her days as City of Los Angeles in a Pacific service. The 
United States Government had seized the vessel at New York in 
April 1917 and used her as Aeolus for troop carrying. Kénig Albert 
fell into Italian hands at Genoa. Her later career was as fernando 
Palasciano and ended in 1926. 


[278] *KAISER WILHELM 
DER GROSSE® 1897-14 Stettin 
[4350tam O27, e000 4-2. 3B De 225k 

The first non-British Blue Riband holder other than the Collins 
paddlers of the 1850’s. The Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse also ranked as 
the world’s largest ship for two years. 

By 1895 the Hamburg-American and the American lines in turn 
had robbed the Nordd. Lloyd of its premier status on the Southamp- 
ton route and two record-breakers were therefore planned. Extra- 
ordinary contracts were offered. Acceptance trials were not to be 
the customary runs of a few hours, but the Atlantic double-passage. 
On the other hand almost complete freedom of design was per- 
mitted. Two yards were willing to accept the onerous terms and the 


1 Frederick William, the ‘Great Elector’ (Grosser Kurfirst), ruled Brandenburg 
from 1640 to 1688. 

2 Kénig Albert derived her name from King Albert of Saxony (1873-1902), a 
successful leader of the 1870-71 War. 

3 “The Great’ was the title which Bismarckian Germany sought to bestow on the 
Emperor William I (1871-88). 
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Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and Kaiser Friedrich resulted. The ships 
were quite different; one was a complete success, the other a failure. 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse (332 First Class, 343 Second and 1074 
Steerage) was the most important ship launched between the Inman 
twin-screw City of New York and the Cunard Lusitania, but incor- 
porated no new principles despite a novel appearance — four funnels 
arranged in pairs. Success was never in doubt after her maiden voyage 
(ex Southampton on September 21st, 1897) and she was always a 
consistent steamer. The furnaces demanded 520 tons of coal every 24 
hours. In February 1900 this vessel was given one of the earliest radio 
sets fitted in any ship. The range was only 25 miles and its use limited 
to reporting arrival. Four months afterwards Kazser Wilhelm der 
Grosse narrowly escaped destruction in the New York pier fire (see 
Saale above). By 1913 she had been completely outmoded and was 
reduced to Third Class and Steerage only. 

At the outbreak of World War I Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse was 
fitted out in Germany as a commerce raider and gained the Atlantic. 
Her heavy fuel consumption was a serious handicap, but she sank 
two freighters and chivalrously allowed two passenger ships to pro- 
ceed on their way. On August 27th, 1914, the British cruiser Highflyer 
located this celebrated liner coaling off Rio de Oro and disabled her 
by gunfire. Germany’s first record-breaker was scuttled by her crew, 
who took to the storeship Bethania (one of the minor Hamburg- 
American emigrant carriers) which chanced to be alongside. Bethania 
was captured by the cruiser Essex on the other side of the Atlantic 
eleven days afterwards. 

CHERBOURG-SANDY HOOK SANDY HOOK-PLYMOUTH 


1898 *5d. 18h. 35m. (22°7k.) 1897 *5d. 17h. 8m. (22:35k.) 
1900 “Sd. 16h. Om. 1898 *5d. 10h. Om. (22°84k.) 
1902 *5d. 15h. 20m. (22-81k.) 


[279] KAISER FRIEDRICH? (0) 1898 Danzig 
Hapag KAISER FRIEDRICH (0) 1899 
12500) 58 1RKt03 5 ooo ee er eile 

See Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. The Kaiser Friedrich was smaller 
than the Stettin vessel, but of heavier build and had quadruple- 
expansion machinery. She accommodated more First Class passen- 
gers and fewer Second. After eight round voyages the Nordd. Lloyd 
rejected her. Best crossings were 6d. 12h. from Southampton to New 
York and three hours less eastwards. The Hamburg-American Line 
chartered Kaiser Friedrich for a few 1899 voyages, after which the 


1 Emperor Frederick, son of William I, reigned for a few months in 1888. 
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builders laid her up at Danzig until 1912, when bought by the Cie. 
Sud-Atlantique for a third of her cost. The French called the ship 
Burdigala and she was sunk carrying troops in the Mediterranean 
on November 1[4th, 1916. 


[280] KOLN 109s] j, 
[281] FRANKFURT 1899-19 > 7400t. 429 x 54 1-2 12k. 
(ee HANNOVER 1399-19" La21=23 
[283] BRANDENBURG LO ty? 


[284] BRESLAU 1901-17 
[285] CASSEL foOLn19 P Tos0E: 429° 54° 1-2 2Ek. 
[286] CHEMNITZ 1901-19 


Interchangeable between Baltimore and Gulf trades. All passed into British, 
American or French ownership, but Hannover was repurchased from Britain 
and afterwards sailed to New York for two years. She was broken up in 1929. 


[287] RHEIN {ie ht) 
U.S.M. SUSQUEHANNA _ (0) 1920 10050t. 501 x 58 
U.S.L. SUSQUEHANNA 121 1-4 13$k. 

[288] MAIN 100 SL? 

[289] NECKAR 1901-17 9850t. 499 x 58 1-4 133k. 


U.S.M. POTOMAC (0) 1920 

US: b-ROTOMAC 1931 
Baltimore service, carrying 370 passengers in a cheap Second Class and 
3000 Steerage. Rhein and Neckar were commandeered at Baltimore and made 
the transports Susquehanna and Antigone. In 1920-21 they sailed to Bremen 
and Danzig, the ex-Neckar being renamed a second time. Main was sur- 
rendered to France. 


[290] *KRONPRINZ WILHELM? 1901-17 Stettin 
14900t. 637 x 66 4-2 4E-2 22%k. 

A slightly longer edition of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse with 
engines of increased power. The Kronprinz Wilhelm (593 First, 362 
Second and 696 Steerage) had a constant rival in the Hamburg- 
American Deutschland [207]. The Hamburg liner made the shorter 
passages in either direction, but the Bremen ship suffered less from 
vibration. 

Kronprinz Wilhelm became one of Germany’s most successful com- 
merce raiders of the 1914-18 War. She slipped out to sea from New 
York on the night of August 3rd-4th and was armed by the cruiser 
Karlsruhe in West Indian waters. In the course of her raiding opera- 
tions she steamed 37,000 miles, mainly in the South Atlantic, and 
sank 26 vessels totalling 58,000 tons. Kronprins Wilhelm was very 
severely handicapped by lack of coal and stores, and her engines 
were knocked to pieces. Unable to keep the sea any longer she arrived 
off the Chesapeake on the evening of April 10th, 1915. British war- 


1 Crown Prince William was the eldest son of the Emperor William I1. 
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ships lay off the entrance, but with a final desperate burst of speed 
she broke through the cordon in total darkness. ‘The Americans 
interned her at Norfolk, later seizing her for commissioning as the 
transport Von Steuben. he arduous service under the German Naval 
Ensign had worn this vessel out prematurely and she was broken up 
six years later. 

The best performances of the ‘Hapag’ Deutschland and the Lloyd 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, Kaiser Wilhelm II and Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
have been co-ordinated into the common list below: 


CHERBOURG-SANDY HOOK SANDY HOOK-PLYMOUTH 


doh. mega le ditham sak: 
1901 Deutschland 5 16 5 (22:39) 1900 Deutschland * Dni9 350232306) 
1902 Kronprinz W. *5 11 57 (23:09) 1902 Kronprine W. *5 11 32 (23-47) 
1903 Deutschland *5 11 54 (23:15) 1904 K. Wilhelm II *5 11 50 (23-58) 


1904 K. Wilhelm II 5 12 44 (23:00) 1904 5 5) :81201023-20) 
1910 Kr. Cecilie Dy LO 333025232) Be OOo eis ri 2crte 5 10 54 (23-50) 
1909 * D012) (23°33) 
(2911 »ROON? 1902-19, “8000t 4530x S550 \Ws2arl4k, 
vs 2 fee 
[292] SEYDLITZ 1902-24 snode 449° §5> 4 Mae 


293 Zl LEN? 1902-16 

Interchangeable; 100 First, 100 Second, 1700 Steerage. Roon became the 
Greek Constantinuopolis. Zieten was sunk by a German submarine as the 
Portuguese Tungue in 1917. Later history of Seydlitz appears under Yorck 
on page 147. 


[294] *KAISER WILHELM II 1903-17 Stettin 
19350t. 684 x 72 4-3 4E-2 223k. 

[295] KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE? 1907-17 Stettin 
19500t. 685 x 72 4-3 4E-2 223k. 

Considerably larger editions of the Kronprinz Wilhelm. A short 
mizzen mast facilitated identification of these last Stettin-built express 
liners. ‘Their best passage times appear under Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
The Kronprinzessin Cecilie (730 First, 320 Second, 750 Steerage) con- 
sumed a daily 700 tons of coal and was the last non-turbine trans- 
atlantic vessel designed for really high speed. She entered service 
only a month ahead of Lusttania and was so obviously outclassed by 
the Cunarder that there was no point in forcing her. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II, second Nordd. Lloyd liner of the name, was 
at New York when the 1914-18 War started, but Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie had an exciting escape from capture. Eastbound with specie 
to the value of £2 million sterling on board, she turned round and 


1 Roon served as Prussian Minister of War over the critical 1864-71 period. 
* Generals Seydlitz and Zieten were heroes of the Seven Years’ War. 
3 Crown Princess Cecilie married the Crown Prince William in 1905. 
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ran back to American waters as fast as she could go. She reached the 
obscure Maine port of Bar Harbour and after a while Britain gave her 
a safe conduct to Boston. 

Seizure and commissioning of this pair as Agamemnon and Mount 
Vernon gave the United States Navy two of its speediest transports. 
Mount Vernon (ex-Kronprinzessin Cecilie) narrowly escaped total dis- 
aster 250 miles from Brest on September Sth, 1918. She was laden 
with troops when struck by a torpedo between the third and fourth 
boiler-rooms. ‘The ship listed 15 degrees and speed dropped to 6 
knots. Soldiers were impressed as firemen and Mount Vernon struggled 
into port with 36 fatal casualties. She and Agamemnon were allocated 
to the United States Mail Line, but never recrossed the Atlantic. 
Both were laid up in the Chesapeake and steadily deteriorated as the 
years rolled by. They were vainly offered to Britain in 1940 and 
scrapped at Baltimore later in the year. The former Karser Wilhelm IT 
had been renamed Monticello in 1927. 


[296] PRINZ FRIEDRICH WILHELM! 1908-19 Bremen 
Cant PaceiVIRRESS ‘OB INDIA 1921 


Can. Pac. MONTLAURIER 1922 
Can. Pac. MONTNAIRN 1922-30 
17100t. 590 x 68 2-2 4E-2 17k. 
[297 | SBE REIN MODELS Bremen 


White Star ARABIC —_: 1921-31 
Red Star ARABIC (0) 1925-29 
17300 C S908 1092 4 elk 

The Pring Friedrich Wilhelm (416 First, 338 Second, 1726 Steer- 
age) worked from Bremen in conjunction with the fast mail steamers, 
but Berlin (266 First, 246 Second, 2700 Steerage) in the Genoa-New 
York service. The different employment explains the altered distri- 
bution of passenger accommodation. Berlin chanced to be in Germany 
in August 1914 and was fitted out as a minelayer. On the night of 
October 23rd-24th, 1914, she laid a large field off the Ulster coast 
which claimed the outstanding mining success of the whole war, the 
battleship Audacious. Berlin returned to ‘Trondhjem and was interned. 
In 1919 both vessels were allocated to Britain. The Canadian Paci- 
fic Line bought Pring Friedrich Wilhelm in 1920 for their transpacific 
service, but reallocated the ship to the Montreal trade. She was often 
trooping or laid up, but from 1927 onwards sailed regularly to Canada 


1 Official sponsor of this ship was Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the third 
son of Albrecht, Prince Regent of Brunswick. 
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from London and Antwerp. The ex-Berlin, renamed Arabic, took her 
first White Star sailing from Southampton in 1921. She moved round 
all the company’s services in turn, including the Canadian, but most 
of her employment under the British flag was for the Red Star Line. 


[298] GEORGE WASHINGTON 1909-17 Stettin 
U.S.L. GEORGE WASHINGTON 1921-31 
25550t. 699 x 78 24 4E-2 185k. 

A mail vessel, built after the model of the Hamburg-American 
Amerika but given an extra knot. Coal expenditure of the Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie was halved, but the George Washington (520 First 
Class, 377 Second, 614 Third, 1430 Steerage) still accomplished 
several eastward crossings at 19 knots or more. 

The George Washington lay in the Hudson until commandeered as 
an American troopship without change of name. A 1919 activity was 
carrying President Wilson and his staff to and from France during 
the Versailles Peace Conference. Reconditioning gave a revised ton- 
nage of 23800 and left her without the Steerage accommodation. 
Except for Leviathan [564], George Washington was the best of the 
United States Lines fleet and she was certainly the most profitable. 
Towards the end of her career she became a Cabin Class vessel. At 
the close of the 1931 season this and other ex-German liners were 
laid up in the Chesapeake as reserve troopships. She emerged in 
January 1942 to commission as the British transport George Wash- 
ington after a lengthy overhaul. Transfer had been made under the 
‘Lease-Lend’ arrangements and identity temporarily concealed under 
the name Catlin. By the time she was ready the United States had 
declared war on Germany and so took the ship back before she had 
crossed the Atlantic. An extensive refit and conversion to oil fuel 
followed. Original speed was restored and a single fat funnel replaced 
the previous two. After extensive World War I] troop-carrying George 
Washington again went into reserve, to be scrapped after virtual de- 
struction by fire at the beginning of 1951. 


[209 avone Ae C06)1t 1922-24 aan 
[300] DERFLINGER? (’07) ok DO es 
[301] LUTZOW: (08) 1923-25 8700t. 462 x 47 1-2 14k. 

These three ships belonged to a class of six improved Roons [291], but up 
to 1914 were almost exclusively employed on the Far Eastern and Australian 


1 Generals Yorck and Liitzow were Prussian heroes of the Napoleonic Wars; 
Derflinger, a general of Frederick the Great. 
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routes. They reverted to the Nordd. Lloyd in 1921-23 and took regular 
New York sailings whilst new tonnage was being built. 

Yorck and Seydlitz [292] had similar wartime histories. Yorck was at 
Tsingtau in August 1914, acted as supply ship to Von Spee’s squadron and 
when empty proceeded to Valparaiso. Seydlitz hurriedly left Sydney on 
August 3rd, 1914, met Von Spee’s cruisers at sea and accompanied them 
round the Horn. She escaped destruction at the Battle of the Falklands and 
found sanctuary at Bahia Blanca. Chile and Argentina refused to surrender 
these steamers to the victorious Allies and Seydlitz took the Lloyd’s first 
post-war New York sailing, February 21st, 1922. Yorck with the repur- 
chased Bremen [302] and Hannover [282] joined her later in the year. Der- 
flinger and Liitzow had sought refuge in the Suez Canal in August 1914, 
been forced to sea and captured to become the British Huntsgreen and Hunts- 
end. 'The Nordd. Lloyd bought them back nine years later and ran them to 
New York alongside Seydlitz and Yorck. All four steamers were scrapped 
in 1933 after some years out of the North American trade. 


[302] BREMEN (’00) 1922 Stettin 
KARLSRUHE — 1928-32 
LOSSO0t pc5236X 602-2) 425 15k, 

Seized by the United States in 1917, this ship had previously been 
Prinzess Irene of the Far Eastern service, a longer edition of Kénig 
Albert [277]. She transported American troops to France under the 
name Pocahontas and in 1923 the Nordd. Lloyd was allowed to re- 
purchase her. She was the best unit recovered from their pre-war 
fleet and hence renamed Bremen. The ordering of a fourth Bremen 
necessitated a further change of name and last sailings were in an 
intermediate New York service in conjunction with Dresden [307]. 


[303] MUNCHEN 1922 
GENERAL VON STEUBEN? 1931-38 \Stettin 
[304] STUTTGART 1923-30 


15450 Came Ow 80 sme) 7 eo =) 1 bic 

First post-war construction of the Nordd. Lloyd. The coal-fired 
Miinchen and Stuttgart were as strictly utilitarian in design as the 
Hamburg-American Albert Ballins [219], but smaller and did not 
offend the eye. The company moved Stuttgart into the Far Eastern 
trade at the end of the 1930 season. Miinchen was gutted by fire at 
New York in that same year, brought home and largely rebuilt. 

| Changes raised tonnage to 14700 and included conversion of furnaces 
| to oil-firing. She returned to work with lengthened funnels and under 


* The Prussian General Von Steuben served as Inspector-General of Washing- 
ton’s armies and later received a command. 
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a new name. The German Government bought the General Von 
Steuben in early 1938 for use as a workers’ cruising liner and called 
her plain Steuben. She was sunk by a Russian submarine in the Baltic 
on February 20th, 1945, while transporting refugees. Stuttgart had 
already been destroyed by air attack at Gdynia on October 9th, 1943. 


[305] COLUMBUS 1924-39 Danzig 
32550t. 750 X 83° 2-2 4E-2° T9SKk. 

Design of this ship went back to 1912 and she may be summed 
up as a cheap version of the White Star Olympic. The Nordd. Lloyd 
had ordered two sisters, but the earlier ship was surrendered to 
Britain to become Homeric [456]. Construction of the second, laid 
down in 1913 and unnamed, was so little advanced seven years later 
that the Germans succeeded in retaining possession. She inherited the 
name of the surrendered vessel, Columbus. Differences of a minor 
character existed between the two. Although slow for her size and a 
coal-burner, Columbus remained easily the best ship of the German 
mercantile marine for a half decade. On completion of the record- 
breaker Bremen she was taken in hand for important alterations after 
having run at reduced speed over the previous twelve months, due 
to a wrecked engine having been temporarily replaced with another 
of less power. The entire reciprocating machinery was removed and 
replaced by geared turbines. Coal gave way to oil fuel. Shortening 
of the funnels and certain other external alterations ended by making 
Columbus look not unlike Bremen [308]. She re-entered the New 
York mail service in May 1930 with speed raised to 21 knots. The 
improvement enabled her to work to a three-ship weekly sailing 
schedule in conjunction with Bremen and Europa, but the service was 
unbalanced. 

When World War II broke out Columbus took refuge at. Vera Cruz. 
Later she left her Mexican anchorage for a United States port, 
shadowed by the United States cruiser Tuscaloosa to prevent any 
violation of territorial waters. The British destroyer Hyperion inter- 
cepted the German liner 300 miles off the Virginian coast on Decem- 
ber 19th, 1939, and Columbus scuttled herself to avoid capture. 


[306] BERLIN 1925-39 Bremen 
15300t.. 549 x 69 2-2 3E-—2 “16k. 
Two enlarged oil-fired Miinchens were projected, but only Berlin 
materialized. On November 12th, 1928, Berlin rescued survivors from 
the sinking Lamport & Holt liner Vestris, bound from New York to 
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the Plate. She and General Von Steuben operated an intermediate 
Cabin Class Bremen-New York service during the 1930’s, but book- 
ings declined as the unpopularity of the Nazi régime increased 
abroad and both vessels were sold to join the fleet of state-owned 
workers’ cruising liners. The third Berlin foundered after striking a 
mine off Swinemiinde at the end of January 1945. 


[307] DRESDEN (20) 1917-34 Bremen 
1415 0t 5067 ae2> ety Sk: 

Bought as companion for Berlin above. Dresden, a coal-burner, had 
been launched in 1914 as Zeppelin, a new type of inexpensive Nordd. 
Lloyd steamer. She had to be surrendered to Britain, was bought by 
the Orient Line and called Ormuz. As Dresden she was frequently 
sent cruising. On June 20th, 1934, she hit a wreck during a Nor- 
wegian cruise and nearly tore her bottom out. She was successfully 
beached, but abandoned as a total loss. 


[308] *BREMEN 1929-41 Bremen 
51650t.. 899 x 102 2-2 GT-4 274k. 
[309] *ZUROPA 1930-45 Hamburg 


CGR BD ERRE (1950= 
AQ 750 tase 890 Xe 02 ie 22a Ge P41 274k, 

First transatlantic record-breakers since the classic Mauretania. 
Like all the German-built express liners the ratio of beams to length 
was high judged by British standards of this century. Contracts were 
placed in the last month of 1926 and Bremen and Europa laid down 
the following July. Work proceeded rapidly. ‘lo make the maximum 
impression Europa was launched on August 15th, 1928 and Bremen 
the next day. Bows were raked and, instead of being cut as finely as 
possible, were bulbous in section. Hull plating overlapped forward 
and it was claimed that this arrangement improved speed. Every- 
thing above water was streamlined. Bremen had squat, pear-shaped, 
funnels. Europa’s were oval and 10 feet higher. Funnels of both ships 
had to be raised 15 feet after a few years. Each vessel carried ap- 
proximately 600 First, 500 Second, 300 Tourist and 600 ‘Third Class 
passengers. 

Bremen, fourth ship of the name, left Bremerhaven on her maiden 
voyage, July 16th, 1929, and immediately won the Blue Riband in 
either direction without difficulty. Europa had been seriously damaged 
by fire while fitting out and this delayed her initial departure until 
March 20th, 1930. Like Ile de France, these steamers began with a 
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seaplane for expediting mail delivery by two or three hours. The 
installation lacked practical value and was eventually removed. The 
Italian Rex [726] made a westward crossing better than any of Bremen 
or Europa in 1933, but this was along the easier track from Gibraltar 
and she never gained the eastward record. On the other hand, the 
average passage times of the less speedy Canadian Pacific Empress of 
Britain [676], which proceeded to Quebec, were superior to even the 
best of Bremen and her consort over the longer New York track. 

Bremen cleared New York three days before World War II started. 
She made for Murmansk and arrived at the Russian port on Sep- 
tember 6th, 1939, to reach Germany three months later. This notable 
liner was burned out during a Bremerhaven air raid on March 18th, 
1941, and broken up shortly afterwards. 

Europa was used as a naval accommodation vessel at Kiel for part 
of the war. After Germany’s defeat the Americans took her over as a 
transport and she made only two voyages under the Stars-and-Stripes. 
Europa was awarded to France in May 1946, removed to Havre and 
renamed Liberté two months later. The French Line decided to re- 
construct her almost entirely, but were handicapped by post-war 
shortages of material and labour. On the night of December 9th 
Liberté broke loose in a gale and drifted on to the wreck of Paris. A 
large hole was torn in the starboard side and necessitated scuttling 
to prevent the ship capsizing. She settled comfortably on the bottom, 
was subsequently salved and in November 1947 taken to St Nazaire 
for reconstruction. The former Europa’s first departure for New York 
under the French flag occurred on August 17th, 1950. Liberté accom- 
modates 569 First Class passengers, 562 Cabin and 382 Tourist. 
Reconstruction has been very extensive, the hull being greatly strength- 
ened and appearance considerably changed. 
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rs Perret k, ca a tg Fe a kK. 
1929 Bremen *4 17 42 (27°83) 1929 Bremen #AyY 14730 9 (27-91) 
1930 Europa MAY LT) 61 MAT 91): $19321 Leropa Aiy1dy.56 
1934 Bremen 7 Be Be 1933 Bremen FA. elGotl Se (28251) 
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ANCHOR LINE-STATE LINE 


ANCHOR LINE (1856-1940) British 


FUNNEL Black 
FLAG On a white burgee, a red anchor-and-cable set diagonally 


with crown to lower fly 


The roots of the Anchor Line are bedded deeply in Scotland and the 
main services have always been from the Clyde. A black funnel indi- 
cates that this is the leading Scottish shipping undertaking. Black was 
the obvious funnel colour for early steamships and so came to be 
adopted by most of the old lines. First-comers which achieved domin- 
ance at their home ports, such as the Hamburg-American and Nordd. 
Lloyd, or along the routes they served, like the P. & O. Line, clung 
to the simple black funnel, leaving later arrivals to differentiate their 
ships by the addition of bands or use of brighter colours. Most of 
these long-established concerns have since switched over to a buff or 
yellow, but the Clyde’s senior company refuses to spurn the plain 
black. 

The Anchor’s essentially Scottish character caused a different de- 
velopment from that of the English companies. Its principal trans- 
atlantic steamships served a small country remote from the main 
traffic stream. Prospects of attracting business from across the Chev- 
lots were negligible; distance from London ruled out any chance of 
a mail contract and incoming Americans naturally preferred to enter 
Britain through the more central Liverpool or Southampton. The 
possibilities of the Clyde route to North America were limited and 
nothing was to be gained by building ambitious ships. The Anchor 
Line gauged very nicely just what type of tonnage the trade could 
support and ordered comfortable steamers of modest size and speed. 
Limitations of the main service, however, caused the Scottish com- 
pany to reach far afield in quest of Steerage business at an early date 
and led to the carriage of foreign emigrants on a larger scale than 
any other British company. 

‘The Glasgow firm of Henderson & Handyside founded the Anchor 
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Line in 1852 and completed their first steamer, Vasco de Gama, two 
years later. Vessels were despatched to various ports, principally in 
the Mediterranean, and in 1856 the company entered the North 
American trade. The Glasgow & New York Company’s steamships 
already linked the Clyde with the Hudson and the Anchor directors 
therefore decided that their vessels should normally sail to Montreal, 
but use New York when the St Lawrence was frozen. A start was 
made with Tempest and she began with two winter voyages. Her 
third was advertised as to Montreal, but she was lost on passage back 
from New York. Other tonnage earmarked for the Atlantic was char- 
tered for Indian Mutiny trooping and the next sailing was to Mon- 
treal in April 1859. For five years Anchor steamers then voyaged to 
the St Lawrence as long as the river remained open and to New York 
(occasionally Portland) in winter. All but one remained on the New 
York route throughout the summer of 1864 and next year the Cana- 
dian trade was abandoned altogether. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The Glasgow & New York Company had closed down and Allans, 
holders of the Canadian mail contract, had replaced their Clyde sail- 
ing ships with steam. 

The Anchor steamers were smaller than those of the earlier Clyde- 
New York line and succeeded in paying their way, thanks in large 
measure to the swelling tide of Scottish emigration. The tragic out- 
flow of Scotland’s manhood gave the Anchor Line its opportunity 
and reached high-water mark during the 1880's. By 1873 two 
steamers left Glasgow every week for New York and the company 
had begun to build a better type. A call at Moville, the port of Lon- 
donderry, had been established in 1867, but emigrants were sought 
and gathered from beyond the British Isles. The tiny Scotia and 
Scandinavia transported Norwegians, Danes and Swedes to Granton, 
whence they travelled by rail to Glasgow. Rapid westward expansion 
of the American railways had raised a tremendous demand for con- 
structional labourers and steamers of the company’s Mediterranean 
fleet brought Italian workers to Scotland for transhipment. By the 
end of the 1860’s this Steerage traffic justified ordering 1050-ton 
emigrant ships (Dorian, Dacian et cetera) for a direct Genoa-New 
York service. They were augmented and replaced in later years by 
discarded Clyde tonnage. No other British or German line despatched 
ships from Mediterranean ports to North America until the 1890's. 
The Scandinavian connection withered away, but the Italian service 
continued right up to 1914. Anchor steamships began sailing from 
London to New York in 1876 and continued to do so for some years. 
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A close association with the Barrow Shipbuilding Company started 
halfway through the 1870’s. The Barrow directors, who had laid 
down steamers for a projected Barrow- New York service of their own, 
dropped the idea and placed their tonnage under the Anchor house 
flag instead. ‘The vessels sailed from Glasgow and ownership was 
vested in the Barrow Ocean Steamship Company, in which the 
Anchor Line held a half share. A short-lived service between Barrow 
and New York actually materialized in 1881-82, lesser Anchor vessels 
being used and calling at Dublin on every other voyage. The Barrow 
Ocean Steamship Company was wound up in 1902. 

The link with the English shipbuilders chanced to bring the Anchor 
Line into the Mersey. Employment had to be found for the City of 
Rome, which Inmans had rejected. She was transferred to the Barrow 
Steamship Company and worked from Liverpool in conjunction with 
other steamers until the end of the 1890 season, when moved to Glas- 
gow. By a queer twist of fate the New York passenger service from 
the shipbuilding Clyde of the 1890’s was maintained exclusively by 
vessels from an English yard. 

The Anchor Line became a public company in the last year of the 
nineteenth century and additional capital brought a much improved 
fleet. The Cunard secured control in 1912 and a half-interest in the 
Donaldson service to Canada was bought four years later. The Medi- 
terranean-New York trade had flagged and World War I destroyed 
plans for its revival. Post-war Glasgow-New York tonnage approached 
Liverpool standards more closely than the vessels replaced, but was 
probably rather too ambitious. In any event the Anchor fortunes 
were fading. No line was harder hit by the American immigration 
restrictions of the early 1920’s and the North Atlantic passenger busi- 
ness became increasingly centred on the Channel ports. An entirely 
new company formed by the Runciman Group took over the Anchor 
Line in 1935. World War II brought early suspension of passenger 
sailings and three of the four North Atlantic steamships were de- 
stroyed by the enemy. 

The New York passenger service has been suspended, although the 
new motor freighters Egidia, Elysia and Eucadia possess quarters 
for 12 passengers. The Anchor Line has, however, gained increased 
importance in another direction. Departures for Bombay started as 
far back as 1875, ex-Atlantic tonnage being employed until the com- 
pany had built up a separate Indian fleet, and these sailings have 
been maintained ever since. Three passenger liners of recent con- 
struction and two cargo ships now sail regularly to India and Pakistan. 
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Interest in the Eastern trade was confirmed by purchase in December 
1949 of the Ordinary stock of Anchor Line Limited by the United 
Molasses Company. 


[310] TEMPEST (?) 1856-57 850t. ®x 29 1-3 Iron 
Converted from sail. Length 214 feet over all. Left New York February 15th, 
1857, with 150 persons on board and was never heard of again. 


[311] UNITED 

KINGDOM (’57) 1859-69 .1250t. 245 <.32, 1-3 Iron 
(312) ONITED STALES "1800-61 212000, 24003 92 oe ton 
United Kingdom sailed to Montreal throughout the summer of 1864. Posted 
missing ex New York, April 17th, 1869 (80 lives lost). United States was 
wrecked on Bird Rock in the St Lawrence on April 25th, 1861. 


[313] JOHN BELL (?) 1859-66: | 1200ts= 23l) K+33 wpil=3q-ciron 
Converted from sail. Engines and boilers were well aft. Sold to Allan Line 
for their Glasgow service and renamed St Patrick. Engines removed in 
1872, but ship retained in Allan sailing fleet for twelve years. 


[314] CALEDONIA 1862 
[315] BRITANNIA 1863-73 + 1400t. 262 x 33 1-3 Iron 
[316] CALEDONIA 1863-75 


Sixty Saloon and 550 Steerage. First Caledonia abandoned as total loss on 
Cape Cod, December 3|st, 1862, but later salved and became American Con- 
cordia. Britannia was wrecked off Arran on January 27th, 1873. Second 
Caledonia transferred to Bombay trade in 1875. 


[317] HIBERNIA 1865-68 2 
[318] COLUMBIA 1866275 pull OPO tn eA BS ee OMe te SaishtOD 

Hibernia foundered 600 miles west of Ireland on April 17th, 1868, when she 
broke her shaft and water poured into the tunnel (66 lives lost). Seven years 


later Columbia joined the Indian service. . 
[319] IOWA (64) 1866 225 treeGl Sere3 4 fo lode Lrom 
MACEDONIA 1874-81 


Ex-Bellona of the London & New York Line. Wrecked on Mull of Kintyre, 
May 29th, 1881. 


[320] EUROPA 1867-78 L/00G™ 290" 3 Se ron 
Lengthened to 338 feet (2300 tons) in 1873. Sunk in collision on July 17th, 
1878. 


[321] INDIA 1869-94" > 2300t/ =31L * 36.:.1=3 ron 


Bought on the stocks. Last years spent on Genoa route. 
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[322] ANGLIA 1869-80 
{[323] CAMBRIA 1369570 2250 tind 20) XB deenil 3.0 Iron 
[324] AUSTRALIA 1870-90 


One hundred Saloon and 780 Steerage. Cambria was wrecked off the Ulster 
coast on October 19th, 1870 (190 lives lost). Anglia sank on September 10th, 
1880, after collision. Australia was later transferred to Genoa-New York 
service and finally sold to other shipowners. 


[325] ALEXANDRIA 1870-95 
[326] ISMAILIA 13 70-73 
[327] ASSYRIA 1871-94 
[328] TRINACRIA}! PS TTS OD 2100? B06TKS3 481s ron 
[329] OLYMPIA 13/2=98 
[330] ITALIA 1572-98 
S3hBGAs7 ALIA 1873-84 


Lesser and slower steamers, freely moved around among different trans- 
atlantic services. Ismailia left New York on September 29th, 1873, with 52 
persons on board and was not heard of again. Castalia was wrecked in the 
Mediterranean and Trinacria off Portugal. 


[332] CALIFORNIA 1872-05 Clyde (Stephen) 
poole TORIA 1872-05 Clyde (Duncan) 
3400t. 361 x 40 1-3 Iron 2E 124k. 
Straight-stemmed ships (150 Saloon and 800 Steerage) and big 
improvements on earlier tonnage. Relegated to Genoa service, 1882. 


LEIS 24) ped Dy Oa aay Ww 
[335] UTOPIA 1874-9] 27 S0tee 350 4935, 1-2..Iron 
[336] ALSATIA 137620 lee 2800503560 36gl—2 Tron 
On London service from 1874 and afterwards Genoa. Utopia collided with 
the battleship Anson off Gibraltar on March 17th, 1891 and sank, 563 people 
perishing in the disaster. The Khedivial Mail Line bought Alsatia. 


1873-98 


[337] ETHIOPIA 1873-07 Clyde (Stephen) 
[338] BOLIVIA 1874-05 Clyde (Duncan) 
4000t. 401 x 40 1-3 Iron 13k. 
[339] ANCHORIA 1875-05 Barrow 
4150t. 408 x 40 1-3 Iron 13k. 
[340] DEVONIA Haye 99 PBarrow 
[341] CIRCASSIA 1878-99 f 
4250t. 401 x 42 1-3 Iron 13k. 


These vessels were broadly similar and belonged to the Barrow 


1 Trinacria is an ancient poetical name of Sicily. 
* Castalia was the name of a fountain near Delphi, sacred to Apollo. 
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Ocean Steamship Company from 1875 to 1901. In 1880 Ethiopia was 
towed home by the Dominion Oregon after breaking her shaft. Four 
years later she rammed an iceberg. 


[342] FURNESSIA 1881-11 Barrow 
5500t. 445 x 45 2-2 Iron 2E 13$k. 

Owned by the Barrow Steamship Company until 1901. For a few 
years Furnessia and Belgravia sailed from Liverpool in conjunction 
with City of Rome. Furnessia was afterwards re-engined with triple- 
expansions and reduced to one funnel. 


CITY OF ROME 1884-02, see Inman CITY OF ROME [157] 
Shi 


[343] AUSTRAL (’82) (0) 1885 5500t. 456 x 48 2-4 153k. 
Chartered from the Orient Line to partner City of Rome for a season. One 
of the finest ships of her day. 


[344] BELGRAVIA (82) 1887-90 5000t. 400 x 45 1-2 Iron 


Temporarily allocated to the Liverpool service from the Bombay trade. 


[345] ASTORIA! (’84) 1900-10 Clyde (Denny) 
§100t...435 x 46. 2-35, 3E. 135k. 

In Astoria the Anchor Line bought a famous vessel previously 
called Tainui. She and her sister, Arawa (later the Beaver Lake Me- 
gantic (652]), had opened the Shaw Savill steam service to New Zea- 
land. They were then graceful 4-masted vessels with clipper bows, 
bowsprits and a line of ports painted along their hulls like the old- 
time sailing ships. Their itinerary took them out via the Cape and 
home round the Horn, and down in the ‘Roaring Forties’ they bowled 
along under a fine spread of canvas. The pair were good for 14-knot 
passages and set up New Zealand records which stood for many years. 
The Allan Line chartered Tainui for the 1899 season. The Anchor 
company refitted her for their Glasgow service as Astoria. 


[346] COLUMBIA 1902 Clyde (Henderson) 
Byron MOREAS 1926-29 
8500t. .485 x 56 3-2 .3E-2. 16k. 
The second Columbia (340 First, 220 Second, 740 Steerage) re- 


1 Astoria was the name given to the original American settlement at the mouth of 
the Columbia River (Oregon-Washington). 
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placed City of Rome and was probably given three funnels as an out- 
ward sign that she was in no way inferior. From 1914 to 1918 she 
served as an armed merchant cruiser and was temporarily renamed 
Columbella. After some years of post-war employment the Anchor 
Line sold her to the Byron Steamship Company. 


[347] CALEDONIA 1904-16 Clyde (Henderson) 
9200t. 500 x 58 2-2 3E-2 16k. 

Much the same as Columbia above, although a 2-funneller. The 
third Caledonia accomplished a crossing in a minute or two under 
7 days. She became a troopship and on December Sth, 1916, was 
sunk 125 miles off Malta by ‘U.65’, but not before she had so dam- 
aged her assailant by ramming that the submarine spent three months 
under repair. 


[348] CALIFORNIA 1907-17 Clyde (Henderson) 
8650t. 470 x 58 2-2 3E-2 15k. 

A reduced and slower edition of the preceding vessel. California 
was on a commercial voyage to New York when she fell victim to a 
German submarine on February 7th, 1917, off the Fastnet. Passen- 
gers were included in the 47 fatal casualties incurred. 


[349] CAMERONIA} 1911-17. Clyde (Henderson) 
1O950t. 515 x 62 2-2 3E-2 164k. 

Final and best unit of the reconstructed Glasgow-New York fleet. 
Cameronia carried Canadian soldiers to Britain in 1914, but final 
requisitioning as a troop transport was deferred until January 1917. 
She was sunk by submarine on April 15th in the same year (229 lives 
lost), close to the spot where Caledonia had been torpedoed four 
months before. 


[350] TRANSYLVANIA ona de (Scott) 
[351] TUSCANIA 1915-18 ~~ 
14300t. 548 x 66 2-2 GT-2 16k. 

Designed for the Mediterranean service, but outbreak of war be- 
fore this pair of ships was ready caused them to take Cunard sailings 
from Liverpool until requisitioned in 1915 and 1917 as troopships. 
In any event Transylvania and Tuscania were to have been inter- 


* Cameronia, a fabricated name, can mean either the Cameronian country or the 
lands of Clan Cameron, 
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changeable between the Anchor and Cunard fleets. ‘These steamers 
were modelled on Andania [74], but were the first Atlantic liners 
engined with geared turbines. Berths were for 270 First Class, 250 
Second and 1900 Steerage. A German submarine claimed Transyl- 
vania with the loss of 413 lives, in the Gulf of Genoa on May 4th, 
1917. ‘UB.77’ despatched her sister off Rathlin Island on February 
Sth, 1918. The weather was bad and Tuscania had 2000 American 
troops embarked, but a British destroyer managed to come alongside 
and reduce the death-roll to 44. 


[352] ASS YRIA_C08) 1921-25 . 8150t.* 448 x 58 1-2 13k: 
[353] ALGERIA (14) 1921-227 “= 8250t, “A49™ "55 Fi 2 SK: 
Cabin Class ships, formerly Ypiranga of the Hamburg-American and 
Kigoma of the East African Line. Assyria was transferred to the Anchor 
Indian fleet and sold in 1929 to become Colonial, the largest vessel under the 
Portuguese flag. The Hamburg-American Line bought Algeria and called 
her Toledo. 


[354] CAMERONIA 1921-40 Clyde (Beardmore) 
[so5 er nUSCANEA 1922-31 Clyde (Fairfield) 
Cun. TUSCANIA (0) 1926-30 
Greek NEA HELLAS! 1939- 


[356] CALIFORNIA 1923-43 Clyde (Stephen) 

16900t. (CAM. 16250t.) 552 x 70 1-2 GT-2 16k. 
[357] TRANSYLVANIA 1925-40 Clyde (Fairfield) 
[358] CALEDONIA 1925-40 Clyde (Stephen) 


17000teSS2e070wB=2 Gil Oks 

Tyrrhenia [78], an improved Transylvania [350] laid down in 1914, 
was taken over by the Cunard and a sister, the second Cameronza, 
ordered in her stead. Shortly afterwards contracts were placed for 
four more ships to the same design except that an extra deck was 
added. Numbers to be carried amounted to 280 First, 360 Second and 
1200 Third. Work on two vessels was suspended for two years, during 
which the United States adopted a policy of restricting immigration. 
Transylvania and Caledonia consequently emerged with different ac- 
commodation — 264 First Class in more roomy quarters, 458 Second 
and only 620 Third. An obvious, although superficial, difference was 
a dummy funnel on either side of the real one. 

Four ships sufficed for weekly Glasgow-New York sailings and 
employment of the fifth was a problem. From 1926 till 1930 Tuscania 
ran in the Cunard’s summer London-New York service and during 


1 Nea Hellas =New Greece. 
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the winter months augmented the Anchor Indian fleet. She then 
returned to the Clyde-New York route for a season, but was trans- 
ferred to the Bombay trade outright at the end of 193]. California 
also made occasional winter voyages to India. The Anchor Line 
eventually sold Tuscania to the General S.N. Company of Greece, 
whose premier unit she remains. Nea Hellas served as a British trans- 
port under Anchor management between 1941 and 1946. 

The Admiralty commissioned the remaining ships except Cale- 
donia in September 1939 as armed merchant cruisers, Two were sunk 
by submarine in the North Atlantic within twelve months — Cale- 
donia (renamed Scotstoun) on June 13th and T ransylvania on August 
10th. The need for liner-cruisers diminished as the war progressed 
and many, including California, were converted to troopships in 
1942. California in her new réle and the Canadian Pacific Duchess of 
York, bound for Egypt in company, succumbed to air attack off the 
Moroccan coast on July 11th, 1943. Cameronia joined the fleet of 
army transports when the war was sixteen months old and in the 
course of North African operations in 1942 was torpedoed from the 
air, but struggled into Bougie Bay. On de-requisitioning she was fitted 
out for taking Government settlers to Australia and is still so em- 
ployed. 


STATE LINE = (1873-91) British 


FUNNEL Buff, with narrow black top and a red band on the buff 
FLAG A blue broad pennant with along the top and bottom a red 
stripe divided from the blue by a thin white; in the centre 
of the pennant a white ‘S’ preceded by a small white star 
Scottish demand for Steerage passages to New York encouraged for- 
mation of the State Steamship Company, whose ships called at Larne 
and provided the most austere accommodation of any British trans- 
atlantic line. A Steerage berth cost only 6 guineas and a Saloon pas- 
sage could be obtained for double that figure. The company met with 
little success and sold its assets to the Allan Line early in 1891. The 
buyers wished to enter the Glasgow-New York trade and needed the 
goodwill and pier facilities, but had little use for the tonnage apart 
from the newest ship and State of California, under construction. 
Until 1875 the State Line also operated a Liverpool-New Orleans 
service, with the westbound ships calling at Pauillac in the extreme 
south-east of France to embark emigrants. The steamers so employed 
(State of Louisiana, State of Minnesota and State of Alabama) had 
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practically no Saloon accommodation and were afterwards transferred 
to the company’s main route or sold. 


(359] STATE OF GEORGIA? 1873-91 ) 
[360] STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA! 1873-91 
[361] STATE OF VIRGINIA? 1873-79 dep 2 Ut ooze 20 
[362] STATE OF NEVADA 1874 1-3 Iron 
Allan STATE OF NEVADA 1891-93 
[363] STATE OF INDIANA 1874-91 


State of Virginia was wrecked off Sable Island on July 15th, 1879. State of 
Georgia was posted missing in Scottish ownership, 1896. Others were bought 
by Turkish Government and renamed Medina, Mecca and Ismir. 


[364] STATE OF 
FLORIDA (75) 1879-84 3150t. 371 x 38 1-3 Iron 
Ex-Queen Margaret. Sunk in collision on April 18th, 1884 (123 lives lost). 


[365] STATE OF NEBRASKA 1880 4000t. 385 x 43 1-3 Iron 
Allan STATE OF 
NEBRASKA 1891-02 
Saloon 175 and Steerage 826. A 13-knot vessel. 


1 Began as Georgia, Pennsylvania and Virginia, but names were changed after 
a few months to avoid confusion with ships of the Guion Line. 


CHAPTER XI 


Ambitious Mersey, Ventures of the ’Sixtwes 
NATIONAL LINE-GUION LINE 


NATIONAL LINE = (1864-92) = British 


FUNNEL White with narrow black top 
FLAG On red, a blue-edged white cross with large Unionjack 
superimposed 


For the first quarter-century of Atlantic steam navigation bulky car- 
goes continued to be moved under sail. As the new means of ocean 
transport became less expensive, steam carriage of the cheaper com- 
modities began and brought into being a different type of company, 
concerned primarily with freight and using large ships of moderate 
speed. Two of these, the National and Guion Lines, fitted their ves- 
sels with Saloon berths. 

Eastbound cargoes tended to be restricted to raw materials (includ- 
ing in later years live cattle) and required more space than the manu- 
factured goods exported from Britain. Practically every company 
utilized the empty holds of the westbound steamers by carrying emi- 
grants, sleeping them in temporary berths. The National and Guion 
Lines were no exceptions to the general rule and their Steerage 
business became so important that in 1870 the former landed 34,000 
emigrants at New York (twice as many as the Cunard) and the Guion 
27,000. Shortly afterwards both started building more ambitious ves- 
sels. The junior company was to destroy itself in a rash bid for the 
highest grade passenger traffic; the older concern to withdraw in time 
to avoid disaster from a similar cause. 

Accounts of how the National Line’s Liverpool-Cobh-New York 
service commenced are tangled. The name, National Line, first appears 
in the autumn of 1864, when the National Steamship replaced the 
National Steam Navigation Company as owners of certain steamers 
already on the route. The service had begun the year before and the 
fleet had already changed hands twice-from Fernie Brothers of 
Liverpool to the British & American Southern Steamship and thence 
to the National S.N. Company. The British & American Southern 
Steamship is a singularly elusive undertaking, formed to engage in 
the Gulf trade. Outbreak of the Civil War had frustrated original 
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plans, but in 1863 the Fernie ships were bought with the idea of 
diverting them to New Orleans when hostilities ceased. The pos- 
sibility exists that Fernies may have been nominees of the British & 
American Southern Company and colour is lent to this idea by the 
naming of the initial vessels after Confederate States. 

The company prospered and started a London-New York service 
as soon as tonnage became available. Weekly sailings were maintained 
from the Mersey and fortnightly ones from the Thames. Although 
later vessels ranked among the largest afloat, speed was 11 knots or 
rather less and rigid economy in operation a feature common to all. 
An invention of the late 1860’s brought a drastic reduction in fuel 
expenditure and it is hardly surprising that the oldest ship was re- 
engined and returned to work as the Atlantic’s first compound-engined 
steamer. Previous engine-types had used the steam but once; in the 
compound it passed through a second (low-pressure) cylinder. The 
revolution wrought by the new machinery was comparable with that 
caused by the substitution of screw for paddle propulsion. Other 
units of the National fleet were re-engined in similar fashion over the 
next few years. In addition all were enlarged and most lengthened. 
Guion competition induced the National directors to build the not- 
able Spain and Egypt of 1871. 

National fortunes began to decline, partly because of development 
of the Cunard and White Star secondary services. The company 
hung back when its Guion rival entered into direct competition with 
the mail steamers, but afterwards built a solitary record-breaker, the 
America. The directors, however, quickly realized the implications of 
joining in the ding-dong contest for speed supremacy and sold her. 

The year 1890 proved disastrous. Evin disappeared under circum- 
stances which were anything but creditable, and that summer the 
burning of the Hygypt aroused further adverse criticism. To make 
matters worse both steamers were uninsured. In April 1892 the 
National Line dropped out of the passenger business. Liverpool sail- 
ings ceased in 1894, but the London service was bought by the At- 
lantic ‘Transport Company two years later and retained its National 
identity until 1907. 

France and other London steamers had their Saloon accommoda- 
tion removed as early as 1882. Some or all of the older Liverpool 
ships, Erin for certain, lost theirs about the same date, but details are 
unknown. Under the circumstances it has been thought simplest to 
give the full life-span of units of the National fleet, including pre- 
National service. 
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[366] LOUISIANA 1863 2150toRB 07 140m 1-3 eTron 
HOLLAND 1865-93 


Louisiana was the reconstructed Nordd. Lloyd Hudson [234]. Re-engined 
with compounds in 1870 and lengthened to 395 feet (3850 tons). 


[367] (GEORGIA) 1863 
[368] VIRGINIA 1864 

GREECE 1865-95 - 2900t. 342 x 41 1-3 Iron 
[369] PENNSYLVANIA 1864 

CANADA 1865-93 


Georgia, wrecked on Sable Island on October 4th, 1863, never became a 
National ship. Her sisters were lengthened to 390 feet (4300 tons). Canada 
was sold to Italian owners. 


[370] ERIN 1864-89 
[371] (ONTARIO) 1864 330064 37. 1ip6i41 a31—34 yron 
[372)"HELVETIA 1865-93 


Ontario wrecked during delivery from builders, October 16th, 1864. Erin 
and Helvetia lengthened to 419 feet (4600 tons). Evin was posted missing 
after leaving New York on December 28th, 1889. She had gone to sea over- 
loaded, top-heavy and with cattle encumbering her upper deck. It was later 
established that the loadline had been improperly lifted two feet after she 
ceased carrying passengers. Helvetia was sold to other British owners. 


i73ieSCOLLAND 1865-66 ts 

[374] ENGLAND 1865-95 S300 5SeX742 091-3 elon 
Scotland wrecked on Fire Island on December Ist, 1866. England lengthened 
to 438 feet (4900 tons). 


[375] "LAE" OUEEN 1865-959 >°3400t.. © 38195042) 1-3." Iron 
Enlarged to 4450 gross. 


[376] DENMARK (’65) 1866-95 2850t. 343 x 42 1-3 Iron 
Ex-Chilian of the Pacific S.N. Coy.; 3700 tons in later years. 


Poli IN Ce 1867-96 3550t. 386 x 42 1-3 Iron 
‘Tonnage increased to 4300 gross. 


abd ped bys bog & 1870294 S14 150te 3898 xe42 Sse ror 
Largest ship in the world except Great Eastern. 


[379] SPAIN 1871-96 Birkenhead 
4500t. 426 x 43. 2-4 Iron 2E 13%k. 

10) ie 2 2 oat 1871-90 Liverpool (L’pool Shpbldg. Coy.) 
4650t. 440 x 43 2-4 Iron 2E 132k. 

Remarkable ships of a unique type. Size of Spain and Egypt exceeded 
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that of any mail steamer and speed was little inferior. Machinery 
generated the same power as the White Star pioneer, Oceanic, and 
Spain made a Cobh-New York passage in 8d. 13h. (13-6 knots). 
Saloon accommodation of a high standard was provided for 120 
travellers and 1400 emigrants were carried in addition. This pair and 
Italy were the only straight-stemmed ships of the National fleet. 
Both made excellent troop transports for the 1879 Zulu War. Altera- 
tions eventually raised gross tonnage to 5100. 

Spain had an uneventful career, but this cannot be said of the 
second vessel. Egypt began by colliding with u.m.s. Clarence at her 
launch. On an 1874 voyage she found the French Line’s Europe in | 
a sinking condition, rescued everyone on board and nearly succeeded | 
in saving the ship. ‘Three years afterwards she picked up the Inman _ | 
City of Berlin, disabled by a shaft breakage, and towed her into Cobh. | 
Complete disaster overwhelmed Egypt herself when homeward bound | 

| 
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on July 19th, 1890. A fire which started in her cotton cargo gained 
such a firm hold that the ship had to be abandoned. The 500 cattle 
she was carrying broke loose, jumped into the sea and threatened to | 
impale the boats on their horns. Luckily, the German sailing vessel | 
Gustav Oscar arrived on the scene and embarked Egypt’s passengers | 
and crew. ‘The burning of this steamer raised such an outcry against 
the carriage of passengers and cotton in the same ships that the 
National Company afterwards decided to confine itself to freight 
and cattle. 


[381] *AMERICA 1884-86 Clyde (Thomson) 
D5 50tam 432 < Slee2-2in2kawldle 

Earliest Atlantic record-breaker built of steel. America measured 
600 tons less than Alaska, the previous Blue Riband holder. She 
was also the first ‘short’ record-breaker since 1867. America was de- 
signed to compete with Oregon [395] and burned 185 tons of coal a 
day compared with the Guion liner’s 265. She lost her speed records 
to Oregon within two months, but there could be no question which 
was the more satisfactory ship. Best crossing times of the rivals have 
been assembled on page 169. Passengers found America extremely 
comfortable and she was one of the most imposing steamships ever 
sent to sea. 

Economical though America was to run for a vessel of her class, her 
Atlantic career was short. She lacked a suitable companion and no 
‘lone ship’ has ever paid her way, although America would certainly 
have proved profitable in a balanced fleet. She began by being paired 
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with Egypt, but the resulting service was lopsided and her owners 
had witnessed the Guion folly of spending large sums in building 
a series of express steamers to compete with the mail vessels. America 
was sent on a trooping trip to India and on her return paired with 
another ‘lone ship’, the unfortunate City of Rome. One or the other 
left Liverpool every fortnight through the 1886 season. The National 
directors then decided to cut their losses and sell America while they 
could. She went to the Italian Navy for the greater part of her initial 
cost. Under the Italian flag this famous vessel was called Trinacria 
and successively employed as cruiser-transport, torpedo school, royal 
yacht and exhibition ship, lasting until 1925. 


GUION LINE (1866-94) British 


FUNNEL Black with a broad red band near the top 
FLAG On blue, a black six-pointed star inside a white diamond 


Messrs Williams & Guion were owners of the Black Star sailing 
packets, but in 1863 contracted to supply the Cunard and National 
Steamers with emigrant passengers instead of carrying them in their 
own tonnage. ‘Three years later Williams & Guion entered the steam- 
ship business themselves as the Liverpool & Great Western Steam- 
ship Company. The steamers flew the Red Ensign, but most of the 
shareholders and many of the masters were American. First sailing 
was by Manhattan on August 7th, 1866. The new company operated 
a Liverpool-New York service with a Cobh call. The ships closely 
resembled those of the National Line, although smaller and with a 
higher ratio of emigrants to Saloon passengers. 

After the National Line had eclipsed the Liverpool & Great West- 
ern steamers by building the Spazn and Egypt, the newer undertaking 
embarked on a yet more ambitious programme, aiming at nothing 
less than record-breakers. First attempts failed very badly, but success 
came with the Arizona of 1879. Sailings at frequent intervals de- 
manded additional express ships and two more had been completed 
by 1883. The cost of building and operating these speedy vessels was 
prohibitive and the last had to be handed back to the builders within 
a few months. The Guion Line was converted from a private to a 
public company in 1886, and that same year allocated a small share 
in the carriage of British mails. It struggled on with five steamers, 
but in April 1894 lack of money compelled the company to close 
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down. Over the previous ten months only the two express vessels had 
been running. 


[382] MANHATTAN 1866-75 

[383] CHICAGO 1866-68 i 

[384] MINNESOTA Soe ee eee ee 
[385] COLORADO 1867-73 


Manhattan and Minnesota (72 Saloon, 800 Steerage) were sold to the Warren 
Line and the former renamed Massachusetts. Chicago was wrecked near Cobh 
in January 1868. Colorado sank in a Mersey collision on February 7th, 1873. 


[386] NEBRASKA 1867-74 3900t. 367 x 42 1-2 Iron 


Became Victoria on British register. 


ne ee times 3150t. 350 x 43 1-2 Iron 


First straight-stemmed Guion ships. Idaho was wrecked on Wexford coast, 
June Ist, 1878. Nevada ended as the Dominion freighter Hamilton. 


[389] WYOMING 1870-93 5 Pr, 
[390] WISCONSIN 1B 70°93 fee tones neem 
Earliest compound-engined ships built by any North Atlantic company. 
Enlarged to 3700 tons gross. 


[391] MONTANA 1875-80 T Pal 
OD lea AK Oe Anema sce ame) ac 
4300t. 400 x 43 1-2 Iron 2E 114k. 

Montana and her sister were meant to attain 17 knots on trials. 
They vie with the Connaughts [167] as the Atlantic’s biggest failures 
and began with 200 Saloon and 1200 Steerage berths, but the former 
number was much reduced when it became obvious that the pair 
could not compete with the mail steamers. Main machinery was of 
extremely complicated and novel design, and light construction 
caused constant breakdowns. The boilers were the first of the water- 
tube variety put into a large ship and generated steam working at 
100 lb. a square inch instead of the 70 hitherto accepted. Fuel con- 
sumption was excessive and Dakota’s coal supply gave out on an early 
voyage. Even the hulls were original for they were given an 8-foot 
tumble-home, suggestive of contemporary French battleships. The 
best that can be said of these vessels is that they showed themselves 
wonderful sea boats in bad weather. 

Montana was finished in 1874 and left Jarrow-on-Tyne for Liver- 
pool to take her maiden sailing. Five of her ten boilers were disabled 
after 36 hours at sea, due to tubes blowing-out and causing something 
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akin to panic in the stokehold. The ship had to put into Portsmouth 
for temporary repairs. When she reached the Mersey the Board of 
Trade demanded a 7-day trial before granting a passenger certificate 
and the earlier troubles were then repeated. Guions therefore had to 
replace the boilers of both ships with others of orthodox design. 
Montana’s first sailing was delayed until July 7th, 1875, and Dakota 
followed a fortnight later. In service they could not improve on the 
10-day Cobh-New York passages of the older Guion units. ‘he com- 
pany must have been relieved when Dakota was wrecked off Anglesey, 
May 9th, 1877. By an extraordinary coincidence her sister stranded 
only a few miles away on March 14th, 1880, and became a total loss. 


[393] *ARIZONA 1879-94 Clyde (Elder) 
5150t. 450 x 45 2-4 Iron 2E 153k. 

After the Montana fiasco the Guion Line went to the Clyde in their 
quest for a record-breaker. Arizona fulfilled their hopes and was to 
be followed by larger and faster editions. These Elder products stand 
aside from the general trend of development. Guions were deter- 
mined that they should be Blue Riband holders and crammed into 
the hulls the most powerful machinery they could carry, sacrificing 
everything to speed. The results were uncomfortable ships in which 
an abnormal proportion of the space was devoted to engines, boilers 
and bunkers, leaving hardly any room for cargo. Arizona, much the 
same size as Britannic and Germanic, outstripped the White Star 
greyhounds. Differences in passenger accommodation — Alaska, 140 
First and 210 Steerage; Britannic, 220 and 1500 -—indicate the price 
paid for speed. 

In November 1879 Arizona crashed into an iceberg at high speed 
and mounted a submerged ridge. The berg rocked, so that she slid 
off and escaped with nothing worse than the telescoping of 25 feet 
of bow. The ship made St Johns, where a temporary wooden bow 
was fitted so that she could return to the Clyde for repairs. ‘This 
near-disaster was advertised as a proof of structural strength. Normal 
passages were made at well over 15 knots, but the Guion record- 
breakers suffered from excessive vibration. When the company closed 
down in 1894 single-screw steamers of such power had become un- 
popular and Arizona awaited a buyer until 1897. She then went to 
a British-flag San Francisco-China service after extensive alterations, 
which included giving her an enormous single funnel in place of two. 
After a few Pacific voyages the United States Government chartered 
and eventually purchased Arizona as a transport for the Spanish- 
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American War. As Hancock she survived to carry troops across the 
Atlantic in World War I at 13 knots and was broken up in 1926. 
Fast crossings are recorded under Alaska. 


ABYSSINIA 1880-84, see Cunard ABYSSINIA [45] *° 


[394] *ALASKA 1882-94 Clyde (Elder) 
6950t. S00 x 50 2-4 Iron 2E 163k. 

First ship to cross the Atlantic in less than a week, but daily fuel 
consumption mounted to 250 tons from Arizona’s 120. Alaska en- 
tered service in the first days of 1882 and had completed 100 voyages 
when Guion sailings ceased. On one occasion she lost her rudder and 
arrived at New York towing the Beaver Lake Winnipeg as a substitute. 
This ship proved even more difficult to sell than Arizona, although 
the Spaniards chartered her for repatriating troops from Cuba under 
the temporary name of /Magallanes. Scrappers bought Alaska in 1899, 
but immediately resold her to Barrow shipyard as an accommodation 
hulk. She was broken up three years later. 


COBH-NEW YORK NEW YORK—-COBH 
1879 Arizona *7d. 10h. 22m. (153k.) 1879 Arizona *7d. 8h. 11m. (16k.) 
1882 Alaska *7d. 6h. 43m. (16k.) 1880 ,,  *7d. 3h. 30m. (163k.) 
Peace, *7d. Uh. 50m. (163k.) 1882 Alaska *6d. 22h. Om. (16-8k.) 
1882 0 ewe M6d18h. 88m. (171k) 
[395] *OREGON 1883 Clyde (Elder) 


Cunard *OREGON 1884-86 
7400t. 501 x 54 2-4 Iron 2E 18k. 

Guion finances were strained, but having started to build express 
liners the directors felt they could not halt until a weekly service had 
been attained. ‘The Elder Yard offered easy terms and so Oregon was 
ordered. ‘he Cunard revival necessitated a considerable improve- 
ment on the speed of Alaska. In an effort to reduce the vibration of 
the two previous vessels the ratio of beams to length was reduced. 
A lighter and stronger ship would have resulted if Oregon had been 
built of steel instead of iron, but the Guion Line probably could not 
face the extra cost. She carried 340 First Class and 200 Steerage and 
averaged 20 knots on trials. 

Oregon won the eastward record on her third voyage. The Guion 
company, which had arranged to pay for her by instalments, failed 
to maintain the payments and so she reverted to the builders after 
her next return to Liverpool. Elders were then completing the 
Umbrias, designed with the avowed object of outpacing Oregon, 
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but the Cunard seized this unexpected opportunity of securing the 
ex-Guion steamer herself. First departure under the new colours 
took place on June 7th, 1884, and Oregon won the Blue Riband both 
ways for her new owners two months later. 

The fast Guion steamers had been designed to facilitate rapid con- 
version for war purposes and in 1885 the Admiralty anticipated im- 
minent hostilities with Russia. Oregon was chartered, fitted with 10 
guns and 8 torpedo-carrying steamboats, and commissioned for man- 
oeuvres. High speed made her an excellent scout and the Admiralty 
were so pleased with this experience of a liner-cruiser that it led to 
a policy of subsidizing suitable ships. Oregon was reconditioned and 
returned to the Cunard at the end of the year, but her days were 
numbered. Approaching New York on March 14th, 1886, she was 
rammed off Fire Island by an unknown schooner, almost certainly 
the Charles Morse which disappeared in these waters at about this 
time. Oregon was holed twice in her most vulnerable spot, between 
the boiler-rooms, and had difficulty in closing watertight doors. She 
began to fill and the Nordd. Lloyd Fulda removed the 641 passengers 
and 255 crew before she went down by the head. Cunard intentions 
had been to transfer Oregon and Gallia to the Boston trade. 

The record-making passage times of Oregon are best co-ordinated 
with those of the National America. 


COBH-NEW YORK NEW YORK-COBH 


1884 America *6d. 15h. 30m. (17°6k.) 1884 Oregon *6d. 16h. 57m. (174k.) 
1884 Oregon *6d. 9h. 42m. (18°1k.) 1884 America *6d. 14h. 18m. (173k.) 
1884 Oregon *6d. 1th. 9m. (18°4k.) 


CHAPTER XII 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 
(FRENCH LINE) (1864- ) — French 


FUNNEL Red with black top 
FLAG On white, a ball and the lettering ‘Cie. Gle. Transatlantique’ 
in red 

Over much of its history the Compagnie Générale ‘Transatlantique 
(generally called the ‘French Line’ in Britain and the United States) 
has stood isolated from other North Atlantic companies. Except for 
a Plymouth call (1875-78) the French ships touched no British port 
prior to 1923. British, American and German steamers met in direct 
rivalry at Southampton but rarely used Havre. As a consequence 
there has been a tendency to overlook the Cie. Gle. ‘Transatlantique 
and relegate its earlier vessels into an undeserved position behind 
contemporaries under other national flags. Best passage times have 
often escaped record, and here another complication arises. Right 
into the present century the French mail contract required crossing 
speeds to be calculated on the basis of a theoretical track mileage 
(3171), presumably the mean of the different seasonal routes be- 
tween Havre and New York. Sometimes the actual distance steamed 
was more and sometimes less. Non-French companies, on the other 
hand, based their speed records on actual mileage logged. There are 
occasions when speeds claimed for some of the earlier French liners 
cannot be reconciled with the general pattern. 

The Cie. Gle. Transatlantique has always worked in closer asso- 
ciation with its government than other transatlantic lines and the 
link has been one of necessity. As a late arrival the company began 
under a handicap and it has had to compete with foreigners routing 
their ships via French ports. Of perhaps even greater significance has 
been the lack of a stream of emigrants from within France’s borders, 
for up to 1922 the Steerage/Third traffic bulked largely in the rev- 
enues of rival concerns. The Cie. Gle. Transatlantique has received 
a regular subsidy, but this has not been an unmixed blessing. Under 
normal conditions building contracts have had to be placed at home, 
even when vessels could have been obtained more cheaply abroad. 
Various unremunerative services have had to be maintained and 
government passengers carried at uneconomic rates. 

The French Line began in 1854 as the Cie. Gle. Maritime, trading 
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principally with Latin America, California and Australia. Most of the 
tonnage was sail and New York did not appear in its schedules. Early 
French attempts to establish steam communication with the United 
States had ended in speedy failure. The Imperial Government of 
Napoleon III, keenly conscious of the national need to keep abreast 
of the latest scientific and industrial developments, was certainly not 
prepared to tolerate continued dependence on the American-flag 
wooden steamers. In 1857 it therefore offered a generous subsidy in 
return for a Havre-New York service and another to the West Indies. 
The concession went to a group known as the Union Maritime 
which, however, failed to raise the necessary capital and after four 
years transferred the contract to the Cie. Gle. Maritime. The latter 
reorganized itself as the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique within a few 
months. Of the two services demanded, that to the West Indian 
Islands and Mexico, where French influence was then at its height, 
was considered the more urgent. This was opened in April 1862, four 
ex-British screw steamers being employed as a temporary measure. 
Orders were placed for nine paddlers, to be interchangeable between 
the North American and Caribbean trades. The contract with the 
government specified that some of these should be built in France 
and the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique established its own yard for the 
purpose, Penhoet at St Nazaire. 

The French Line stood committed to a fast service and professional 
opinions of 1861 still held paddle propulsion essential for high speed, 
although the ocean paddler was already doomed. Next year the Cun- 
ard completed Scotia, its final vessel of this type. The first Cie. Gle. 
Transatlantique paddlers were therefore out of date when they 
commissioned in 1864. The directors had altered the final unit of 
the series to screw on the stocks and ordered two screw steamships 
with instructions for quick delivery. They tackled the problem of the 
completed paddlers as quickly as they could. Two were converted 
to screw in 1868 and the remainder as soon as they were relieved by 
smaller steamers designed solely for the Caribbean service. Speed 
was increased and most of the ships were enlarged. ‘The transformed 
liners, larger than contemporary Hamburg-American or Nordd. 
Lloyd vessels and probably faster, provided weekly New York 
sailings. 

In 1879 the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique entered the Mediterranean 
Sea by obtaining the mail contract to Algeria. Its original agreement 
had conferred a thirty-year monopoly of North Atlantic steam navi- 
gation from Channel and Biscay ports, cargo as well as passenger. 
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A revision extended this monopoly to 1962 and premiums were offered 
for carriage of the New York mails at higher speeds. Arrangements 
with the French Government were again revised in 1933-34. The 
original New York fleet was discarded during the 1880’s and the St 
Nazaire shipyard sold in 1900. Most orders for new construction have, 
however, continued to be awarded to St Nazaire and a steady flow 
has been maintained to provide renewals in good time. 

Over the early 1900’s the British and German lines aimed at ships 
either of abnormal size or of outstanding speed, but France’s repre- 
sentative adopted a midway policy. ‘Luxury suites’ became a recog- 
nized feature of the French vessels and the company exploited the 
national reputation for elegant living by working to the slogan ‘You 
are in France the moment you cross the gangplank’. The term ‘Cabin 
Class’ acquired a new meaning with the merging of First and Second 
in Chicago and Rochambeau, built for an intermediate New York ser- 
vice which started in 1908. Hitherto Cabin had been associated with 
outmoded steamers, but Chicago and Rochambeau had been running 
only a short time when the change was made. 

World War I temporarily deprived the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique 
of its finest ships and the remainder were compelled to work from 
Bordeaux for a time. In 1922 the French Line resumed the Plymouth 
call of the 1870’s. Landing in the West Country shortens the eastward 
crossing, but Plymouth has never been popular as an embarkation 
port and gave way to Southampton for westbound ships thirteen years 
later. Some mediocre ex-German tonnage which had to be employed 
from Havre over the immediate post-war years was switched to a new 
route (Bordeaux-Halitax-New York) in 1923. Six major units joined 
the fleet between 1921 and 1935. Large Cabin Class ships found early 
favour and Ile de France stood out as the first post-war liner com- 
parable with the British and German ‘giants’ of pre-1914 design. The 
climax came with the 80000-ton record-breaker Normandie. 

Regular New York passenger sailings ceased in 1940. They were 
not resumed until 1947 and remained on a one-ship basis for two 
years. [le de France has since re-entered service and been joined by 
Liberté (ex-Europa) and Flandre. In addition to New York, Carib- 
bean and transmediterranean passenger services, the Cie. Gle. 
‘Transatlantique operates cargo lines to ports as far apart as Montreal 
and Cayenne, Vancouver and Valparaiso. 
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[396] WASHINGTON 186A ems 2A Nae 
[397] LAFAYETTE! ere pees ee etc 
3300t. 345 x 43 2-2 Iron Pad. 114k. 

[398] EUROPE 1865-74 Clyde (Scott) 
[399] LMPERATRICE EUGENIE® 1865 
ATLANTIQUE 1870 
AMERIQUE 1873-c. 86 
[400] FRANCE DRGs om Ua ac ip 
[401] NOUVEAU MONDE 1865 5 : 
LABRADOR 1873-c. 86 
[402] PANAMA 1865 
CANADA 1873-c. 86 


c. 3300t. 355 x 43 2-2 Iron Pad. 114k. 

Scott of Greenock was responsible for the design of these seven 
steamships and, although only three were built on the Clyde, the firm 
supervised construction of the remainder. Washington, ordered in 
October 1861, averaged 13-35 knots on steaming trials. She began 
her maiden voyage on June 17th, 1864. Normal passages of Wash- 
ington (128 First Class, 54 Second, 29 Steerage) lasted 11-13 days, 
but speed hardly sufficed for an 114-knot mail contract. These 
paddlers were interchangeable between the New York and West 
Indies services, and the St Nazaire steamers usually employed in 
the latter. 

Immediately after completion of Pereire and her sister, Washington 
and Lafayette were despatched to the Clyde for conversion to screw. 
Their main machinery was only four years old and therefore retained. 
It consisted of separate sets of engines for each paddle-wheel and the 
two could not be hitched to one shaft. Washington and Lafayette were 
therefore altered to twin-screw, not single, and became the earliest 
double-screwed transatlantic liners (see City of New York [159]). Con- 
version improved speed by half a knot, enlarged cargo capacity and 
gave every satisfaction. Two funnels set fairly close together replaced 
the earlier widely spaced pair and a mizzen mast was added. In 1873 
the simple-expansion engines which had once turned the paddle- 
wheels were discarded for the more economical compounds. 

Europe and the St Nazaire steamers were rebuilt after an interval 
of four or five years, during which period the White Star pioneers 
demonstrated the advantages of the compound engine and the ‘long 

1The Marquis de Lafayette personifies the part played by France in the United 
States’ struggle for independence. Beginning as a volunteer in the army of the seced- 
ing Thirteen Colonies, he became the friend of Washington and procured direct 


French intervention. 
2 The Empress Eugenie was consort of the Emperor Napoleon hh 
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ship’. ‘The case for the compound was so overwhelming that there 
was no question of these paddlers retaining their existing machinery. 
They were therefore re-engined and altered to single-screw. Two 
sets of engines demanded more space than one and the loss of cargo 
capacity entailed could not be accepted until the transmission of 
much greater power along a single shaft so increased the chances of 
shaft breakages that twin-screws became a necessity. All but Panama 
were simultaneously lengthened to 395 feet (3800 tons) and emerged 
with the same rig as Washington. Three of the ships changed their 
names. mpératrice Eugenie had already become Atlantique after the 
fall of the Second Empire, but loss of the White Star Atlantic in 
early 1873 with a heavy death-roll made another alteration desirable. 
After reconstruction the ex-paddlers sailed regularly to New York 
until permanent transfer to other routes during the 1880’s. 

The transformed Europe attained 14-8 knots on new trials. She 
foundered on her next homeward crossing, April 3rd, 1874, although 
the National Egypt rescued everybody on board. Eleven days later 
Amérique, also eastbound, was abandoned 80 miles from Ushant. 
However, she was brought into port, but additional misfortunes fol- 
lowed her. The Ville de Brest of the company’s Caribbean service 
towed her into Cobh with a broken shaft in December 1875. Finally, 
Amérique ran ashore at Long Beach (Long Island) on January 7th, 
1877, and remained fast for fifteen months. About this time electric 
lighting was fitted in her saloon and the claim is made that she 
pioneered this invention at sea. The Long Beach stranding entailed 
extensive repairs and, if her ‘Edison electric glowlamps’ were installed 
while these were in progress, Atlantique doubtless anticipated the 
Inman City of Berlin. France, Labrador and the unlengthened Canada 
escaped serious mishaps and were requisitioned in 1884 for taking 
troops to Indo-China. ‘ 

Amérique ended as a wreck at Savanilla in Columbia during Janu- 
ary 1895. ‘The five surviving ex-paddlers finished in minor services 
and were broken up as follows: Washington, 1899; Lafayette, 1906; 
France, 1910; Labrador, 1906; and Canada, 1908. 


[403] NAPOLEON III 1866 London (Thames 
VILLE DU HAVRE _ 1870-73 Ironworks) 
3950t.i0363, 0644? Dow lron tPadse idk, 
Napoleon II (170 First, 100 Second and 50 Steerage) was larger 
and better appointed than the ships of Scott design. She was not 
quite the last paddler completed for transatlantic work, as Panama 
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entered service a few months after her. ‘The surrender at Sedan 
brought an alteration of name. This ship and Atlantique were the first 
paddlers taken in hand for conversion to single-screw, the work being 
carried out on the Tyne and finished in 1873. Ville du Havre was 
lengthened to 413 feet (5050 tons) and on her first westward crossing 
under screw averaged 13:2 knots despite unfavourable weather. 
Travelling in the reverse direction on November 22nd, 1873, she 
foundered fifteen minutes after colliding with the British sailing ves- 
sel Loch Earn, which saved 87 of the passengers and crew, but 226 
persons lost their lives. Loch Earn also sank soon after she had trans- 
ferred the survivors to the American sailing ship Trimountain which 
arrived on the scene by chance. 


[404] ST LAURENT  1866-c. 75. St Nazaire 
OA OU oe 43 ron, Sik, 

The last of the paddlers ordered from the St Nazaire Yard, St 
Laurent was altered to screw at an early stage in her construction. 
An extra deck provided 36 additional cabins. Transfer dates of this 
and other early Cie. Gle. ‘Transatlantique vessels from the New York 
to other trades are very approximate. St Laurent had two funnels in 
later years and lasted until 1902. 


[405] t+PERETRE1 1866-c. ro yl cis Oisg 
[406] +VILLE DE PARIS 1866-c. 79 f ~> P 
3000t. 345 x 43 1-3 Iron 13k. 

These screw steamers were not ordered until six months after 
Washington’s maiden voyage and the contracts specified that they 
should be completed in thirteen. A clipper bow helped to distinguish 
the pair from other units of the fleet. One of them reached 15-2 knots 
on trial and they averaged 12? on their first eleven voyages. ‘These 
performances placed them among the fastest ships of their day, but 
the French practice of computing speeds along a theoretical track 
makes comparison of best crossings with those of Liverpool steamers 
impossible. ‘The pair were sold and converted to sail in 1888 after 
some years in the Mediterranean as 2-funnellers. Ville de Paris was 
wrecked in 1900 as the German H. Bischoff. Pereire became Lancing 
under the British, Norwegian and Finnish flags in turn. She made 
some outstanding passages, including one from Buenos Aires to New 
Caledonia at 11 knots and another in February 1916 from the eastern 
limit of Newfoundland to Cape Wrath in 6? days. The latter is the 


1 Pereire derived her name from a banking family intimately associated with the 
Cie. Gle. Transatlantique. 
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fastest North Atlantic land-to-land crossing ever made by a sailing 
ship. In the early 1920’s Lancing was bringing Canadian timber into 
the Clyde. She was scrapped in 1925. 


1866 Pereire BREST (Pilot Station)-NEW YORK 149d. 4h. 
1866 Ville de Paris NEW YORK-BREST t‘9 days’ 


[407] LA NORMANDIE  1883-c.01 Barrow 
6300t. 459 x 49 2-4 Iron 2E_ 15$k. 

With La Normandie the French Line began building a new fleet. 
Speed shown is possibly an underestimate. An 1894 refit reduced her 
to a 2-master and replaced the main machinery with triple-expansions. 
La Normandie was broken up in 1912 after about a decade in the 
West Indies service. 


[408] LA CHAMPAGNE 1885-c. 01 
[409] LA BRETAGNE 1886-c. 01 
6750t. 495 x 51 2-4 2E 173k. 

[410] tLA BOURGOGNE § 1885-98 hia see 
[411] LA GASCOGNE 1886-c. Ol y 
7100t. 495 x 52 2-4 2E 174k. 

Larger than their Nordd. Lloyd equivalents, the Allers, and of 
much the same speed. These ships berthed 390 First Class, 65 Second 
and 600 Steerage. La Champagne collided with the Chargeurs Reunis 
Ville de Rio de Janeiro when two years old and only beaching saved 
her. The quartette were re-engined and had two masts removed in 
1894-96. Tonnage increased by 300 gross in later years. The tragic 
member of the group was La Bourgogne, rammed amidships by the 
British sailing vessel Cromartyshire in dense fog off Cape Sable, on 
July 4th, 1898. The liner sank within a few minutes and 549 people 
perished. Her sisters were transferred to the West Indies sexvice. La 
Champagne was wrecked outside St Nazaire on May 28th, 1915, and 
the other two bought by the Cie. Sud-Atlantique in 1912. La Bretagne 
was scrapped in 1923 as Alesta; La Gascogne in 1919. 


St Nazaire 


1885 La Bourgogne HAVRE-SANDY HOOK {7d. 9h. (over 174k.) 


[412] LA TOURAINE 1891-22 St Nazaire 
9200t. 520 x 56 2-3 3E-2 183k. 
La Touraine is remembered as one of the Atlantic’s most beautiful 
liners. Sleek lines and widely spaced short funnels suggested a yacht. 
She behaved splendidly in rough weather and was the largest ship on 
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the Channel route when new. A mast was removed at the beginning 
of the century and a 1910 refit converted her to a Cabin Class vessel. 
Two years later La Touraine made some Canadian voyages and an 
eastward passage of 5d. 21h. with which she is credited must have 
been made from Halifax. She began World War I as an armed mer- 
chant cruiser, but was soon released. Shipbreakers dismantled this 
very popular ship in 1924. The French Line had sold her two years 
before for use as a floating hotel at Gothenburg Exhibition. 


1891 HAVRE-AMBROSE 7d. 4h. 
1900 a 6d? 21h.015m. 


[413] LA NAVARRE 1395-c19)) OS0Ut,) 471 50 2-2 Tron 
In the West Indies trade, but began with some New York voyages. 


LAQUITAINE 1899-06, see Hamburg-American 
NORMANNIA [196] « , 


[414] LA LORRAINE = 1900-23 
[415] LA SAVOIE WEN! 
TP ISOC O35 S00 Gee 26 132i 20k. 

Earliest ships with ‘de luxe’ suites. La Lorraine made 223 knots on 
trials. She and her sister had 446 First, 118 Second and 400 Steerage 
Class berths. The French Navy commissioned both in August 1914 
and retained Savoze until hostilities concluded. La Lorraine was tem- 
porarily renamed Lorraine II and returned to her owners in 1917. 


St Nazaire 


1903 La Savoie HAVRE-SANDY HOOK 6d. 9h. 56m. (20°35k.) 
1903 i Bs 6d. 13h. 14m. (20°39k.) 


[416] LA PROVENCE 1906-16 St Nazaire 
PS S00teIsOO20 > O5aq2 [pe Ep 1 kt 

A much improved edition of La Lorraine. As the liner-cruiser 
Provence II she and the two preceding ships helped cover the French 
landing at the Dardanelles and afterwards transported troops from 
Toulon to Salonica. Provence IJ was sunk in the Aegean by ‘U.35’ 
on February 26th, 1916, and only 870 of the 1700 men on board 
were rescued. 


1906 SANDY HOOK-—HAVRE 6d. Oh. 43m. (about 21°6k.) 
1906 HAVRE-SANDY HOOK 6d. 2h. Om. 


[417] FLORIDE (’07) 1908-15 erent 
[418] CAROLINE on egies eo 2 ek. 


New York intermediate service in summer; West Indies in winter. 50 
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Saloon and 780 Steerage. Floride (single-screw) was sunk by the German 
raider Prinz Eitel Friedrich off Dakar on February 14th, 1915. Caroline had 
twin-screws and was scrapped in 1933 under the name Jacques Cartier. 


[419] CHICAGO 1908-27 St Nazaire 
OFS O te OG Dhan eatee Shae ales 
Built for the intermediate service and carrying about 320 First and 
Second Class and 1250 Steerage. First and Second Class were re- 
graded Cabin shortly before the 1914-18 War. Chicago ended with 
a tonnage of 11100, was renamed Guadeloupe for the West Indies 
trade and broken up in 1931. 


[420] NIAGARA (08) 1910-21 / 8600t, ~ 435,.x 5612 Sk. 
Previously Corse of the Mediterranean fleet. Transferred to augment New 
York sailings of the three previous ships and scrapped in 1931 after employ- 
ment on other routes. 


[421] ROCHAMBEAU! 1911-34 St Nazaire 
12700t.. 559 x, 63:..2-2)) 3ET-4A \1Sdk. 
Rochambeau was ordered as a partner for Chicago and converted to 
Cabin Class at the same time. 


[422] FRANCE 1912-34 St Nazaire 
23650t. 689 x 75 4-2 T-4 233k. 

In many respects a reduced edition of Lusitania and not unlike the 
Cunarder in appearance. The second France (535 First, 440 Second, 
950 Third), however, worked in association with three slower ships 
and no useful purpose would have been served by running her “all 
out’ across the Atlantic. Power was held in reserve to obtain regu- 
larity under all weather conditions and there was only five hours’ 
difference between her longest and shortest passage times over eigh- 
teea months. France started World War I as a hospital ship, but from 
1917 ferried United States troops to Europe. Commercial sailings | 
recommenced in 1919 and furnaces were converted from coal to oil- ; 
burning four years afterwards. Her last two years were in reserve. 
Unfortunately no information about best crossings is available. 


[423], LAFAYVET FE 1915-c. 28 Marseilles 
11950t. 546 x 64 2-2 4ET-4 165k. 
Launched as Cuba for the Caribbean service, depletion of the 


_ 7 The Comte de Rochambeau, at the head of 6,000 French troops, played a lead- 
ing part in bringing about the Capitulation of Yorktown. 
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French Line’s fleet for war purposes caused this ship to be diverted 
to the New York trade and renamed. ‘The second Lafayette made only 
a few voyages before being requisitioned as a transport, but returned 
to the New York route after hostilities ceased. She eventually joined 
the service for which ordered, was renamed Mexique and lost by 
enemy action on June 19th, 1940. 


[424] LA BOURDONNAIS1 

(04) 1920-33 8300t. 453 x 55 1-2 14k. 
[42eieROU SSIELON 2 C06) 192053 te SS00t 462 257 bade 14k, 
Formerly the Nordd. Lloyd Scharnhorst and Goeben, respectively sisters of 
Roon [291] and Liitzow [301]. In Havre-New York service, followed by 
Bordeaux-New York. 


LEOPOLDINA (0) 1921 See Hamburg-American BLUCHER [209] 
SUFFREN 1923-28 [Cv 


[426] DE LA’ SALLE 1921-c.22 8400t. 440 x 56 2-2 144k. 
Made some New York voyages before transfer to the West Indies trade. 


[427] PARIS LOD I37 St Nazaire 
SU ESOP hy etapa ciay 0d Re VAL 4 

This vessel was laid down in 1913 and construction suspended in 
August 1914, but resumed to clear the slip. The hull was launched 
in 1916 and towed to Quiberon Bay, where it remained until brought 
back to St Nazaire at the end of the war. Building recommenced and 
the delay permitted making Paris oil-fired. ‘The combination of large, 
but not excessive, size with excellent speed produced a vessel of 
which no rival company possessed an equivalent. Few ships have 
proved better investments. The First Class quarters for 565 passen- 
gers were luxurious and year after year Paris crossed the Atlantic 
with a lower percertage of vacant berths than any other liner. ‘The 
Second and Third Class passengers accommodated numbered 480 
and 1100. This most successful ship was gutted by fire at Havre on 
April 19th, 1939, capsized and sank in the harbour. 


[428] DE GRASSE® 1924-51 Birkenhead 
IA te SBS DRG Tiled irre ACES. NG) 
This was the first liner designed as a Cabin Class ship for the New 


1 Admiral La Bourdonnais won successes for France in the Indian Ocean between 
1740 and 1746. 

2 Roussillon was a small French province at the eastern end of the Pyrenees. 

8 By masterly handling of his fleet off the Chesapeake in 1781, Admiral Comte de 
Grasse destroyed the last British hopes of crushing the young American Republic. 
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York trade. De Grasse began with 400 Cabin and 1700 Third Class 
passengers, altered to 500 Cabin and 470 Tourist within a few years. 
On relief by Champlain she did some seasonal transmediterranean 
work before transfer to the Bordeaux-New York service. ‘The Ger- 
mans sank her by gunfire when they evacuated Bordeaux, but she was 
raised and reconstructed as a single-funnelled 19900-ton ship. De 
Grasse reverted to her former route and left Havre on July 12th, 
1947, on the French Line’s first normal passenger sailing for New 
York since 1940. She was moved to the West Indies trade at the end 
of the 1951 season and will shortly be scrapped. 


[429] ILE DE FRANCE 1927> St Nazaire 
43 150t. e764 92" 3-2 ee ok 

With Jle de France the French Line dispelled the generally accepted 
belief of the early 1920’s that the day of the speedy giant liner was 
over. The new vessel corresponded with the ideas of size and speed 
embodied in the Cunard Aguitania and had direct-acting, not geared, 
turbines. Ile de France (697 First, 403 Second, 214 Tourist and 346 
Third Class) accomplished one or two 233-knot passages and for a 
time carried a small aircraft, launched from a catapult, to expedite 
the landing of mails. During the spring of 1940 she was converted 
to a troopship and in July of that year was seized by the British at 
Singapore. 

Ile de France reverted to her owners at the end of 1946 and made 
a voyage or two to New York prior to reconditioning. More were 
intended, but the French Government requisitioned her for trooping 


to Indo-China. She sailed again for the Hudson on July 21st, 1949, | 


after an almost complete reconstruction which had taken two years. 
Reboilering has completely changed her silhouette and left only two 
funnels. Revised tonnage is 44350 and Jle de France now accommo- 
dates 537 First, 587 Cabin and 227 Tourist Class passengers. 


[430]  LAPAYELTE,, 1930-38) StiNazaire 
25200 tat] head Sheds lees ss ol Jaks 

The motor vessel Lafayette corresponded with the White Star 
Britannic, although the different manner in which her accommoda- 
tion was distributed (639 Cabin, 432 Tourist and 108 Third) brought 
out the French policy of attracting the more affluent passenger rather 
than the tourist. ‘The stocky funnel and single mast looked odd when 
the ship first appeared, but anticipated the current rig. Lafayette was 
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prematurely sold to shipbreakers after being seriously damaged by 
fire in a Havre dry-dock on May 4th-Sth, 1938. 


[431] CHAMPLAIN: 1931-40 St Nazaire 
28100t. 607 x 83 1-2 GT-2 19k. 

A stumpy mainmast, a cowl surmounting the pear-shaped funnel, 
and a slightly raked stem rendered Champlain unmistakable. She was 
generally modelled on Lafayette, but steam-driven and faster. An 
abnormally low ratio of beams to length rendered both these liners 
remarkably steady in bad weather. Champlain had berths for 548 
Cabin Class travellers, 318 Tourist and 134 Third, and the excellence 
of her rooms placed the vessel in a category of her own among the 
pre-1936 Cabin Class ships. She was mined and sunk off La Pallice 
on June 17th, 1940. 


[432] *NORMANDIE 1935-41 St Nazaire 
(SIS Oli oo tel pera been cad Sp Uist Sa) 

This giant record-breaker was the French reply to the Queen Mary 
and comparison with the Cunarder is inevitable. Normandie was laid 
down five months after the British ship. Work proceeded very slowly 
at one stage but never actually stopped. The French Government 
helped finance construction from the beginning, so Normandie was 
finished nearly a year ahead of her rival. Gallic wit adequately con- 
veyed the extent to which state aid is essential if ships of this calibre 
are to be built by dubbing Normandie ‘la dette flottante’. Queen Mary 
started with the larger tonnage, but enclosure of extra space raised 
Normandie to 83400 gross. The Cie. Gle. Transatlantique liner 
measured 6 feet more than the Cunarder between perpendiculars 
but possessed 6 inches less beam; Normandie’s length over all of 1027 
exceeded the British ship’s by 94 feet. Any suggestion that one was 
faster than the other in service is trivial, for the pair could not have 
been more evenly matched. 

The Queen Mary was evolutionary, a natural development on her 
predecessors; the French liner, revolutionary. Streamlining in Nor- 
mandie was carried to the limit and much of her auxiliary machinery 
and fittings was novel. No more efficiently fire-proofed vessel ever 
put to sea. The outstanding feature of the St Nazaire masterpiece, 
however, lay in her turbo-electric propulsion system, which had 
hitherto been limited to 20000-ton ships of 20 knots speed. In the 
Queen Mary relatively greater importance was attached to the Tourist 


1 Champlain laid the foundations of French Canada and began the building of 
Quebec. 
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and Third Class than in Normandie. Distribution of Normandie’s 
1970 berths among the three passenger categories was roughly 43 
per cent, 34 per cent and 23 per cent; of the Cunarder’s 2140, 
approximately 36 per cent, 37 per cent and 27 per cent. The luxury 
of the French vessel’s best accommodation has still to be equalled. 

The keel-plate of Normandie was laid on January 26th, 1931, and 
the launch took place on October 29th, 1932. The ship made 32:15 
knots on trials. A clipper stem with a pronounced curve terminated 
underwater in a bulbous forefoot and Normandie had a huge sheer 
forward of about 47 feet. Bows were turtle-backed for a short distance 
and the sides of the hull nowhere parallel. The stern was elliptical, 
whereas Queen Mary’s is of the cruiser type. Funnels were pear- 
shaped, markedly stepped, rather stumpy, set well apart, and the after 
one a dummy. As in Champlain, the fore-mast rose abaft her bridge, 
thereby contributing to a ‘humped?’ silhouette. 

The French Government drew attention to the wonder-ship by 
issuing a special postage stamp to commemorate her maiden voyage, 
which commenced on May 29th, 1935. Normandie at once broke the 
Bremen’s records in either direction with ease and also demonstrated 
an advantage of her turbo-electric drive. The ‘teething troubles’ 
which are inevitable in any new ship necessitated cutting out a turbo- 
alternator for a short while, but the liner was able to continue running 
on all four screws. On her first six round-voyages Normandie aver- 
aged 28-3 knots and throughout 1937 (18 voyages) 28:87. Modifica- 
tions aft and changed propellers reduced vibration. Behaviour in bad 
weather was excellent, as the pronounced sheer forward reduced 
pitching to an absolute minimum. Numbers carried were 848 First 
Class (58 in ‘luxury suites’), 670 Tourist and 454 Third. The absence 
of a Second Class was noticeable and the First was soon renamed 
Cabin in accordance with a general decision of the North Atlantic 
Passenger Conference following the advent of the Queen Mary. 

Normandie replaced the France of 1912, but as other units of the 
company’s New York mail fleet were relatively new there was no 
immediate intention of building a companion. Of necessity she sailed 
independently of Ile de France and Paris, but this had no adverse 
effect on her bookings. 

When World War II broke out both Normandie and the Queen 
Mary were laid up at New York, but the French liner remained along- 
side her pier after the Cunarder sailed for Sydney. ‘The United States 
seized Normandie on December 12th, 1941, removed her officers and 
set to work to convert her to the troopship Lafayette. The alterations 
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included extensive changes on the upper boat decks and, 1n anticipa- 
tion of completion, mattresses for 12,000 troops were imprudently 
stacked on the promenade deck below. On February 9th, 1942, sparks 
from a workman’s blow-lamp set some of the mattresses on fire and 
soon the entire deck was ablaze. The fire-proofing of the ex-Norman- 
die being so efficient, it is probable that the damage would have been 
localized if the fire had been left to burn itself out, but tons of water 
were poured into the ship. As the water escaped from the vicinity 
of the blaze it froze in the scuppers. Hoses from fire-floats and 
brigades on shore continued to discharge water into Normandte’s 
upper works until eventually the excess top-weight caused her to 
capsize and sink at her berth. The Americans raised the hull twenty 
months afterwards at a cost of 44 million dollars, only to find that 
the outlay of further money, labour and materials could not be justi- 
fied. So the wreck was left until sold in September 1946 and towed 
to a shipbreaking yard at Port Newark, New Jersey. 

Normandie and the Queen Mary were such constant rivals that the 
smartest passages of both are set out below. With these vessels times 
are reckoned from and to Bishop Rock in the Scillies, instead of 
Cherbourg or Plymouth as with earlier record-breakers. 


BISHOP ROCK—AMBROSE AMBROSE-BISHOP ROCK 


Come eetiys kK: dy 1. Is pels 
1935 Normandie *4 3 14 (29:94) 1935 Normandie *4 3 28 (30-31) 
1936 Queen Mary *4 0 27 (30:14) 1936 Queen Mary *3 23 57 (30°63) 
1937 Normandie *3 23 2 (30°58) 1937 Normandie *4 0- 6 (30:99) 
1938 Queen Mary *3 21 48 (30:99) 1937 A 3.922.071, (3.1220) 
1938 Queen Mary *3 20 42 (31-69) 


LIBERTE 1950-_ , see Nordd. Lloyd EUROPA [309] 


[432a] FLANDRE 1952- Dunkirk 
20300t. 568 x 79 1-2 GT-2 22k. 

Flandre was laid down for the West Indies trade but has been 
allocated to the New York service. Her maiden voyage began on 
July 23rd, 1952. Bow and funnel are modelled after those of Nor- 
mandie and the foremast is again set behind the bridge. Flandre 
accommodates 303 First, 385 Cabin and 53 Tourist Class travellers. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


(1871-1933) British 
FUNNEL Pale salmon-pink! with black top 
FLAG On a red broad pennant, a white star 


In 1871, twenty-one years after the classic City of Glasgow crossed 
from the Clyde to New York, the fast ocean steamship may be said 
to have come of age. The cause of the new status was adoption of the 
compound engine, resulting in such substantial reductions in oper- 
ating costs that four years later the British Government could cease 
subsidizing the mail services. The New York sailing packets had long 
ceased seriously to compete with steam, even though the Swallow- 
Tail London service managed to collect a few emigrants as late as 
1873. The last transatlantic paddler had vanished by the end of the 
decade. By 1880 steel ships had appeared and steam was about to 
invade the last stronghold of sail, the New Zealand trade. Another 
ten years saw iron hulls relegated to the past and twin-screw vessels 
establishing themselves on the Atlantic. The ‘modern’ era had 
dawned. 

These critical 1870’s and 1880’s stand out as decades of fierce 
rivalry on the Liverpool-New York route. Where previously the 
Cunard had dominated the scene, four companies fought for the best 
passenger and freight traffic. The most lasting of the Cunard’s rivals 
was the White Star Line (Oceanic S.N. Company), which started in 
such brilliant fashion that its early career epitomizes the develop- 
ments of the period. 

Creator of the Oceanic S.N. Company was T. H. Ismay, who 
owned a sailing fleet trading to the West Indies, Chile and Peru and 
had previously been a National Line director. In 1867 he bought the 
White Star clippers sailing to Australia and planned to replace them 
with steamers. Shortly afterwards Ismay came into contact with a 
Liverpool financier who was keenly interested in the firm of Harland 
& Wolff, which a few years before had taken over a struggling Belfast 
shipyard. He was persuaded to drop the Australian project and in- 
stead to place large passenger vessels, built by Harland & Wolff to 
their own revolutionary designs, in the New York trade under the 
White Star name. The original plan served to disguise the full extent 


1 Official description of this colour was ‘buff’. 
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of Ismay’s revised intentions and the declared object of the Oceanic 
Company which he floated in 1869 was trading to Australia and the 
United States. The first White Star steamers were described at their 
launch as destined for the Antipodes, but the truth emerged in an 
advertisement of January 1871 (two months before the initial sailing), 
stating that they would work between Liverpool and New York with 
a Cobh call. Three sisters entered service in as many months; a fourth 
and two larger editions by October 1872. ‘The Oceanic Company 
acquired some freighters for the Chile trade, but this employment 
did not last long and neither they nor the passenger ships ever visited 
Australian waters. Success, directly attributable to the products of 
Harland & Wolff ingenuity, quickly attended the new venture. ‘The 
Belfast shipyard made the White Star Line and the White Star estab- 
lished the reputation of Harland & Wolff. Right to the very end no 
other builders ever received a White Star contract. The pioneer 
Oceanic and her companions united record-breaking speed, drastic 
reduction in fuel expenditure and passenger accommodation vastly 
superior to any other afloat. Mean White Star passage times re- 
mained shorter than those of any rival transatlantic line until 1886. 

White Star history falls into two distinct phases and a brief closing 
chapter. Speed remained a prime consideration to the end of the 
nineteenth century. When the Government’s contracts with the Cun- 
ard and Inman companies expired the White Star Line joined the 
older concerns as a mail carrier. A 13-knot weekly freight service 
was built up, a famous series of eight ‘cattle boats’ ranging from the 
4700-ton Cufic to the 10000-ton Georgic being commissioned between 
1888 and 1895. 

Abnormal size rather than high speed accompanied by a change of 
ownership characterized the White Star second phase. In 1901 the 
21000-ton Celtic commissioned and next year the famous line became 
a dividend earner for American shareholders. ‘The Intern’] Mercan- 
tile Marine has been mentioned in the Cunard chapter and that giant 
financial corporation’s most important acquisition was the Oceanic 
S.N. Company. The latter was not dissolved but its entire capital 
became the property of the American combine, which would have 
preferred transfer of the tonnage to United States registry. ‘The 
White Star, however, was committed to various agreements for the 
provision of auxiliary cruisers and these the British Government 
refused to rescind. 

The Intern’! Mercantile Marine embarked on a policy of building 
up the White Star at the expense of its lesser holdings. The Dominion 
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Line was the prime sufferer and was robbed almost at once of its 
Boston trade and tonnage. From the ships and business thus ac- 
quired two separate White Star services were evolved — Liverpool- 
Boston and Genoa-Boston-New York. The Canadian line’s St Law- 
rence passenger service became a joint affair in 1908 with the White 
Star the dominant partner, and eighteen years later the Dominion 
company was completely absorbed. 

Resources of the American financial group brought sufficient addi- 
tions to the fleet of its favourite child to permit bi-weekly Liverpool- 
New York passenger sailings. ‘his arrangement held good until trans- 
fer of the four fastest ships to Southampton. Although the Hampshire 
port’s earliest dock had been opened as far back as 1842, no British 
steamship had passed down Southampton Water on passage to New 
York until Adriatic’s sailing of May 29th, 1907. Ports of call for the 
Southampton liners were Cherbourg in both directions, Cobh when 
outward bound and Plymouth homeward. Ten years after the giant 
Celtic a vessel of yet more startling size, Olympic, joined the fleet. 
The White Star had definitely turned its back on ocean greyhounds 
of record-breaking standard, but the newcomer was a fast ship for all 
that. Loss of her sister, Titanic, in the most terrible of all shipping 
disasters undermined the line’s popularity and might have proved 
crippling if the infinitely greater tragedy of a World War had not 
caused it to be widely forgotten. Southampton departures were sus- 
pended from the outbreak of hostilities until 1920. When they were 
resumed the Cobh and Plymouth calls were dropped. 

In 1921 two huge ex-German ships were bought to fill gaps in the 
Southampton service. The White Star’s four Liverpool-New York 
liners survived the war and returned to their old employment with 
its call at Cobh. Montreal sailings were resumed, but the Liverpool- 
Boston and the Mediterranean services lapsed. The White Star took 
over the allied American Line’s Philadelphia connection in 1921, 
added a Boston call next year and dropped the route in 1924. After 
that date alternate Liverpool-New York ships were routed via Boston, 
but these visits became fewer and finally ceased. A Hamburg (origin- 
ally Bremen)-Southampton-Halifax-New York service was operated 
in conjunction with the American and Red Star Lines from 1922 
until 1924. The only new ship laid down for the New York trade was 
a third Oceanic of 60000 tons. Construction commenced in 1925 but 
was abandoned at an early stage. The company which had figured so 
prominently in the development of the North Atlantic ‘ferry’ started 
sliding downhill and the Intern’! Mercantile Marine began to dis- 
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pose of its foreign subsidiaries. 

The final White Star chapter opened when the Royal Mail Group 
bought the fleet and connection in November 1926. The historical 
Oceanic S.N. Company was promptly renamed White Star Line 
Limited by the purchasers. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s 
own New York service was closed down and two of the vessels re- 
inforced the White Star’s Canadian fleet. ‘The earlier British régime 
had identified itself with speed: unusual size had been the keynote 
of the American phase. The last stage lasted only six years, but suf- 
ficed to give constructional policy a new twist. The Royal Mail Group 
was a firm believer in the motor ship and so discarded steam for the 
two large White Star liners which it ordered. The fortunes of the 
line which had begun in such a spectacular fashion faded. ‘Too high 
a price had been paid to the Intern’] Mercantile Marine and a pro- 
found shipping slump set in, synchronizing with the return of the 
Nordd. Lloyd to a premier place on the North Atlantic. A London- 
Montreal service begun in 1928 gave disappointing results. ‘The motor 
vessels were urgently needed to replace worn-out tonnage and could 
only be built with funds advanced by the Government of Northern 
Ireland. Business dwindled until by 1933, with only four ships still 
running to New York and one to Montreal, the company found itself 
in desperate straits. Salvation came through the British Government’s 
realization that Northern Ireland’s financial stake must be safeguarded. 
Completion of the Queen Mary would inevitably so strengthen the 
Cunard Line as to leave little room for Ismay’s creation, and amal- 
gamation was made the condition on which money was lent to finish 
the giant record-breaker. The Cunard and White Star companies 
joined forces on January Ist, 1934, although it would probably be 
more realistic to say that the Cunard absorbed the junior concern. 
The Cunard services continued, those of the White Star ceased; of 
the White Star ships a few replaced worn-out Cunard tonnage and 
the rest were scrapped. 

The Oceanic S.N. Company had two major activities away from 
the Atlantic. From 1884 onwards White Star ships worked in the 
New Zealand trade as an integral part of the Shaw Savill fleet. ‘The 
arrangement was peculiar and roughly equivalent to charter on a 
profit-sharing basis. In 1899 an Australian service at last material- 
ized, with steamers routed round the Cape and sailing under the 
White Star’s own name. These non-Atlantic services and the relevant 
tonnage were sold to the Shaw Savill Line in 1934. 
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[433] OCEANIC 1871-75 
[434] ATLANTIC 1871-73 
[435] *BALTIC 1871 
Inman BALTIC (0) 1885-86 > Belfast (H. & W.) 
Holl. Amer. VEENDAM 1889-98 
[436] REPUBLIC 1872 


Holl. Amer. MAASDAM 1889-02 
3700t. 420 x 41 1-4 Iron 2E 14k. 
[437] *ADRIATIC 1872-98 
[438] CELTIC e393 y Belfast pea 
3850t. 437x41 1-4 Iron 2E 14k. 

The Oceanics rendered all existing passenger tonnage obsolescent 
and no steamships ever brought such speedy and sweeping changes 
on the North Atlantic. These White Star pioneers were the first 
British transatlantic record-breakers built away from the Clyde. 

The outstanding success of the Oceanic class lay in the combination 
of three separate ideas, of which use of the compound engine was the 
most important. Compound machinery gave them a daily coal expen- 
diture of only 58 tons, compared with the 110 of the smaller City of 
Brussels [152]. Its advantage was twofold, for the space which would 
otherwise have been given over to bunkers was devoted to carrying 
extra cargo. The compound engine had actually appeared on the 
Atlantic a year before in National and Guion steamers of moderate 
speed. 

Not only did the Oceanics generate power more economically than 
earlier record-breakers, but a new hull-form actually lessened re- 
quirements. The secret lay in raising the ratio of beams to length 
from the generally accepted 8 : 1 to 10: 1. Harland & Wolff had about 
1866 completed some steamers approaching the new ratio for the 
Mediterranean trade of the Bibby Line. City of Brussels may fairly 
be regarded as the initial Atlantic ‘long ship’ and Inmans lengthened 
three of their older units to roughly these proportions in 1869-70. 
Nevertheless, it is the Oceanics which are always identified with the 
‘long ship’ principle, probably because they overcame an attendant 
difficulty. The attenuated hulls vibrated excessively and the discom- 
fort was of course most marked aft, where custom decreed that 
passengers should be accommodated. The White Star pioneers broke 
away from tradition by siting the saloon and best cabins amidships. 

Neither adoption of compound machinery nor the ‘long’ hull was 
original, but improved passenger arrangements were novel. Moving 
the dining saloon from aft was only a beginning. Cabins were nearly 
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doubled in size and fitted with electric bells. Most of them had port- 
holes and these were much larger than previously known. The 
saloon extended right across the ship and for the first time was made 
big enough for all the passengers to sit down to meals together. 
Oceanic had a proper built-in smoke-room; earlier vessels had only 
a canvas structure. An iron deck roofed in the customary deckhouses 
and guard-rails reaching from stem to stern allowed any water shipped 
to run away freely from the deck below. Previous steamers had had 
solid bulwarks broken by occasional lengths of railing. 

The six steamers were built on a ‘cost-plus’ basis without formal 
contracts. Each carried 166 persons in the First Class and 1000 in the 
Steerage. All but the first were to have borne the names of the famous 
Collins paddlers, but Pacific and Arctic became Republic and Celtic 
before launching. Oceanic, earliest of the group, entered the water on 
October 27th, 1870, and began her maiden voyage on March 2nd, 
1871. Early performance was disappointing and she returned to Bel- 
fast for boiler power and fuel capacity to be augmented. Minor altera- 
tions included shortening her masts. Baltic first sailed on September 
14th and embodied results of the experience gained with her sister. 
Republic made an experimental voyage to Valparaiso soon after com- 
pletion and Atlantic was scheduled for a second, but sailed for New 
York instead. She crossed in the teeth of a gale, altered course for 
Halifax to refuel, stranded outside the port on April Ist, 1873, and 
at once broke up. Of the 862 people on board Atlantic 546 lost their 
lives and all would have perished if an heroic quartermaster had not 
swum through the boiling surf to carry a line ashore. The death-roll 
was the largest in any marine disaster to that date. 

A further improvement was attempted with Adriatic and Celtic, 
which were additions to the original order. Both began with coal-gas 
lighting. Unfortunately, the ‘working’ of the ships caused fractures 
in the piping and the installations had to be removed. Adriatic estab- 
lished herself as the speediest of the class, with Celtic and Baltic the 
next best. Adriatic’s second voyage included the earliest passage to 
New York inside 8 days and she claimed a 14$-knot average home- 
ward, although this was disputed. Between her maiden departure in 
April 1872 and June 1875 Adriatic made 29 round voyages and sel- 
dom crossed at less than 13 knots. Her mean eastward time over this 
period was &d. I1h. 

The margins by which the Oceanics won their records were not 
great, but the class provided a weekly service completely eclipsing 
that of any rival company. Their 1873 Cobh-New York passages 
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averaged 9d. 20h. outward and 8d. 224h. home. These times were 
half a day better than the Cunard mean and nearly a day less than 
the Inman. White Star superiority, however, was not quite as marked 
as these figures suggest, since the Cunard and Inman steamers fol- 
lowed a ‘safety track’ 90 miles longer than the Oceanics’. 

Completion of Germanic gave the White Star seven vessels, al- 
though only six were needed. Oceanic was therefore chartered to the 
Occidental & Oriental Line, a new service between San Francisco 
and China. She returned home in 1896 for sale to shipbreakers. ‘The 
Inman Line chartered Baltic for most of 1885-86. She and Republic 
were bought by the Holland-America three years afterwards and re- 
engined with triple-expansions. Reconstructed passenger quarters 
berthed 80 Saloon and 860 Steerage and tonnage was raised to 4000 
gross. Veendam, ex-Baltic, foundered in the Atlantic on February 
6th, 1898, after hitting a derelict. Maasdam, ex-Republic, was sold to 
Italian owners and broken up in 1910 as Citta di Napoli. 

Adriatic and Celtic flew the White Star flag into the 1890’s. East- 
bound in 1879, Celtic stripped her propeller blades and reached Cobh 
under sail after 153 days at sea. Britannic towed her into the Mersey 
four years later suffering from a broken shaft. In 1893 she went to 
the Thingvalla Line and sailed between Copenhagen and New York 
as Amerika until scrapped five years later. Adriatic was sold after 
two years in reserve to British buyers who proposed to operate her, 
but she was soon resold to shipbreakers. 


1872 Adriatic COBH-NEW YORK #*7d. 23h. 17m. (14-4k.) 
1873 Baltic NEW YORK-COBH *7d. 20h. 9m. (15:1k.) 


[439] *BRITANNIC 1874-03 
[440] *GERMANIC 1875 Belfast (H. & W.) 
Dominion OTTAWA 1904-11 , 


5000t. 455 x 45 2-4 Iron 2E 15k. 

Completion of Celtic provided the Oceanic Company with enough 
steamers for regular weekly sailings, but Inman aspirations led to two 
larger and speedier vessels being ordered very shortly afterwards. 
Britannic and Germanic were among the most successful transatlantic 
liners ever built. Each had quarters for 220 First Class passengers 
and 1500 emigrants. 

Britannic began with a unique arrangement for immersing her screw 
more deeply than usual, the object being to gain extra thrust. The 
shaft was tilted to bring the propeller-boss down to keel-level and 
the main machinery raked to secure correct alignment. A universal 
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joint in the shaft enabled the screw to be raised into the usual position 
when steaming in shallow water. This ingenious device failed to pro- 
duce the anticipated results and Britannic returned to Belfast after 
her ninth voyage for conversion to orthodox practice. Germanic was 
normal from the outset. 

The pair took some time to run themselves in, but speed increased 
as they aged. In 1888 Britannic averaged 7d. 15h. 57m. for 10 voy- 
ages and Germanic reduced this to 7d. 15h. 21m. the next year. Britan- 
mic was a rather unlucky vessel. In 1881 she sank the steamer Julia 
in collision. She subsequently stranded at Kilmare and after refloating 
had to be beached for temporary repairs. Two years later a flaw 
discovered at sea in her propeller-shaft caused a voyage to be aban- 
doned. In 1887 Britannic and Celtic collided in fog off Sandy Hook. 
Both liners were severely damaged and some passengers killed. To- 
wards the end of 1899 Britannic was requisitioned for trooping. She 
made about ten voyages to South Africa and returned to the North 
Atlantic for a short while before sale to shipbreakers. 

The White Star re-engined Germanic with triple-expansions in 
1895, but not her sister. The new machinery gave Germanic a fresh 
lease of life and reduced normal passage times to around seven days. 
She sank at her New York berth under the weight of ice and snow 
accumulated on deck during an 1899 blizzard, but salvage presented 
no difficulty. When the White Star no longer needed Germanic she 

sailed once or twice for the American Line. Afterwards she was trans- 
ferred to the Dominion Line as Ottawa and her non-Steerage accom- 
modation altered to Cabin Class. Sold after two or three years in 
reserve, she became the Turkish transport Gul Djemal. 'The British 
submarine ‘E.14’ sank the ex-Germanic in the Sea of Marmora on 
|May 3rd, 1915, but the veteran was salved and put back to work. 
The former record-breaker made some Istanbul-New York voyages 
with emigrants in 1920-21. She then went into the coastal trade and 
Gulcemal, as her name had become under the reformed Turkish 
spelling, lasted until 1950. Among transatlantic steamships only Par- 
_thia [48] has served longer at sea than Germanic. 


COBH-NEW YORK NEW YORK-COBH 
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[441] ARABIC 188I5 4188755435028 xeA? polo 13, 
Holl. Am. SPAARNDAM 1889-01 

A steel ship, chartered by the Occidental & Oriental Line after three New 

York voyages. Arabic returned to England in 1887 and took extra New York 

sailings. Bought by the Dutch, who refitted her in similar fashion to Veen- 

dam, the former Baltic. 


[442] *TEUTONIC = 1889-15 
443] *MAESTIC 1990-14 f Beltast (A. & W) 
9950 tian S66uxmO8y t2r3 3A ek. 

Constant rivals of City of New York [159] and her sister. Much — 
information, including fast passages, appears under the Inman pair | 
on page 101. In the Teutonics the reduction of masts to bare poles 
was carried even further than the ‘Cities’, thereby making them the 
first liners with modern silhouettes. They lost a mast in later years. 
The Teutonics were definitely ‘long ships’, although less obviously 
so than their predecessors. The need to find room for two sets of 
engines abreast explains the relative increase in beam. Arrangement 
of propellers was peculiar, one being slightly aft of its fellow and 
turning a trifle faster. 

Teutonic and Majestic were designed for rapid conversion to cruisers 
and the former was experimentally fitted out as such for the 1889 
Naval Review, prior to her maiden sailing. Majestic made two troop- 
ing voyages to South Africa and in 1905 was badly damaged by fire 
at Liverpool. Six years afterwards Olympic relieved Teutonic, which 
then joined the White Star-Dominion Canadian trade and was con- 
verted to Cabin Class in 1913. As soon as the 1914-18 War began 
the Admiralty requisitioned Teutonic as a liner-cruiser for the North- 
ern Patrol, afterwards buying her outright. She was broken up in 
1921. Majestic had gone into reserve in 1912, but the loss of Titanic 
brought her back into the mail service in the following May for a | 
few voyages before being scrapped. : 
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[444] CYMRIC* 1898-16 Belfast (H. & W.) 
12550t. 585 x 64 1-4 4E-2 143k. 

An improved Georgic, the last of the ‘cattle boats’, but Cymric was 
given 100 First Class berths in addition to Steerage. She and the 
Hamburg-American Pennsylvanias inspired the Celtic [446]. Cymric 
began by taking supplementary Liverpool-New York sailings and 
occasionally relieved the mail steamers. From 1903 onwards she was 
paired with Republic on the Liverpool-Boston route. Early in 1915 


1 Cymric=‘of the Cymry’, Welsh. 
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Cymric returned to the New York trade and was sunk off the Fastnet 
by a German submarine on May 8th, 1916. 


[445] OCEANIC 1899-14 Belfast (H. & W.) 
17250t. 685 x 68. 2-3. 3E-2 193k. 

With the second Oceanic the celebrated Great Eastern was at last 
exceeded in length, although beam still fell 15 feet short. She was 
the final White Star liner designed for really high speed and the last 
any company built to the full 10: 1 ratio of beams to length. Hopes of 
regular 20-knot crossings had been entertained, but excessive vibra- 
tion made it impracticable to run this vessel at full power. The limit 
of the ‘long ship’ had been passed. 

The standard of Oceanic’s First Class accommodation was alto- 
gether exceptional and she remained the most luxurious ship on the 
Atlantic for a considerable period. As in Teutonic and Majestic, the 
two funnels were set well apart so that the dining saloon could be 
placed between them. The Admiralty commissioned Oceanic as an 
armed merchant cruiser for the 1914-18 War, but faulty navigation 
put her ashore on Foula in the Shetlands on September 8th, 1914. 
There she remained intact until dismantled years afterwards. 


1901 COBH-—AMBROSE Sd. 15h. 30m. (20-18k.) 
1902 AMBROSE-COBH Sd. 18h. 306m. (20:27k.) 
1909 AMBROSE-PLYMOUTH 6d. Oh. 9m. (20-59k.) 


[446] CELTIC 1901-28 

(447) CEDRIC SO RMe4 Wagceny te ea) 
21000t. 681 x 75 24 4E-2 164k. 

[448] BALTIC 1904-33 Belfast (H. & W.) 


23900t. 709 x 75 2-4 4E-2 163k. 
[449] ADRIATIC 1907-34 Belfast (H. & W.) 
24550t. 709 x 75 2-4 4E-2 17k. 

Known as “The Big Four’. Celtic influenced transatlantic ship de- 
sign as profoundly as the original Oceanic had done. She united the 
largest dimensions of any vessel in the world with moderate speed. 
Hitherto size had usually been identified with the fastest ships, 
larger measurements only being accepted to find room for more power- 
ful machinery. Celtic represented a new conception —‘size for comfort 
and economical operation’. Acceptance of 3 knots less speed reduced 
Oceanic’s fuel consumption of 400 tons a day to 260. Cargo capacity 
was enormous and many travellers appreciated the reduced vibration 
and greater steadiness in rough weather. Instead of Oceanic’s 410 

1 The Saxon leader Cerdic, or Cedric, founded the Kingdom of Wessex, 
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First Class, 300 Second and 1000 Steerage passengers, Celtic carried 
247, 160 and 2350 (350 First, 250 Second and 1000 Third in later 
years). All major North Atlantic companies began building similar 
ships, although speed tended to rise. Well into the 1920’s the Cunard 
and Hamburg-American Lines were still commissioning true Celtics 
(Scythia and Albert Ballin types) as the backbone of their fleets. | 
Celtic was so profitable that her owners quickly ordered a sister, 
followed by two enlarged versions. Until 1911 the newest member of __ | 
the group was required to partner Oceanic in the White Star’s fast | 
service and the last, Adriatic, was therefore given extra power. Celtic 
made two voyages for the American Line in 1907. War employment 
of the ‘Big Four’ was trooping. Adriatic reopened the Southampton 
service in 1919 and continued on the Channel route for three years 
before rejoining the remainder of the quartette at Liverpool. Celtic 
grounded outside Cobh on her final 1928 voyage. Salvage attempts 
failed and in 1933 she was broken up where she lay. Cedric and 
Adriatic were sold for scrapping under the Cunard White Star 
régime after being held in reserve for two or three years. 


[450] ARABIC 1903-15 Belfast (H. & W.) 
15800t. 600 x 65 1-4 4E~2 16k. 

Begun as a sister of the Atlantic Transport Minnehaha fo20|, the 
second Arabic was to have been named Minnewaska, but was trans- 
ferred to the White Star on the stocks and redesigned to accom- 
modate three classes of passenger. She sailed alongside the Celtics 
until moved to the Boston service in 1911. Arabic reverted to the 
New York trade late in 1914 and was sunk by ‘U.24’ when outward 
bound on August 19th, 1915. The 46 lives lost included many pas- 
sengers. 


ROMANIC, 1903-12; CANOPIC, 1903-25; CRETIC,* 1903-23: 
REPUBLIC, 1903-09. See Dominion NEW ENGLAND [693], 
COMMONWEALTH [695], MAYFLOWER [696] and 

COLUMBUS [697] (334 7 @ 15/20 


[451 | "SL ACREN TIC 1 o0s= 17 
[452] MEGANTIC? 1909-32 ( Belfast (H. & W.) 
14900t. 550 x 67 1-2 3ET-3 (MEG. 4E-2) 164k. 
As their names suggest, these ships belonged to the Canadian 
service. ‘They were ordered for the Dominion Line as Alberta and 


1 Laurentic=‘of the St Lawrence’. 
* Megantic is the name of a lake in Quebec Province. 
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Albany, but reallocated and renamed while building. Laurentic 
possessed a new type of main machinery. Reciprocating engines 
turned outboard screws and then exhausted into a low-pressure tur- 
bine which revolved a central propeller. Coal consumption was 12-15 
per cent less than her sister’s and the arrangement became standard 
practice in Harland & Wolff liners for many years. Each ship carried 
260 First, 420 Second and 1000 Third Class passengers. 

Laurentic opened her career with some New York voyages. She 
was the faster and equal to occasional 17-knot crossings. She was 
commissioned as an armed merchant cruiser in August 1914 and lost 
with 350 lives by mine off Lough Swilly on January 25th, 1917. Inside 
the wreck lay gold to the value of £3 million which Laurentic had been 
taking to New York and the subsequent recovery of nearly all the 
treasure was a classic of marine salvage. From 1928 to 1931 Megantic, 
by then a Cabin Class ship, sailed from London. 


ZEELAND (0) 1910-11, see Red Star ZEELAND [505] 


75 
[453] OLYMPIC 1911 
Cunard OLYMPIC 1934-35 >Belfast (H. & W.) 
[454] TITANIC Ie i 
AS300C a LT 78463000) 17552092 9 4= 2 ET 31921 3k: 
[455] (BRITANNIC) 1915-16 Belfast (H. & W.) 


AS 1 SUteoo2ex 4 ee Or 3m 21th 

Olympic and Titanic were the White Star reply to the Lusitania and 
Mauretania, but designed for more economical operation. Speed was 
the minimum necessary to allow a sailing every three weeks, but gross 
tonnage was increased to 40 per cent more than the Cunard grey- 
hounds. Passenger capacity amounted to 1054 First, 510 Second and 
1020 ‘Third Class. The fourth funnel was a dummy and gave a more 
balanced silhouette than the Hamburg-American Imperator series. 
Work on Olympic commenced on December 16th, 1908; on Titanic, 
March 31st, 1909. Britannic was laid down as the finishing touches 
were being put to Titanic. 

Olympic’s maiden departure was on June 14th, 1911, and she aver- 
aged 21-17 knots outward and 22:32 home. Westbound on September 
20th, 1911, she seriously damaged the cruiser Hawke in collision in 
Spithead and had to cancel her voyage. An ingenious theory that the 
collision was due to suction caused by passage of Olympic’s massive 
bulk through the water was accepted at the subsequent enquiry but 
dismissed on appeal. 
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Titanic passed down Southampton Water on her first sailing on 
“April 10th, 1912. The night of April 14th was calm, but the largest 
ship in the world was warned that ice lay across her track. She failed 
to reduce speed and struck an iceberg just before midnight. Unfor- 
tunately the blow was a glancing one and the submerged portion of 
the berg ripped open the three foremost compartments. Titanic had 
received fatal injuries, although some time elapsed before the truth 
was realized. A large cargo vessel which lay stopped almost within 
sight of the disaster did not hear the ‘S.O.S.’ because her radio 
operator had just gone off duty and the many ships answering the 
call were too distant to reach the scene in time. The doomed liner 
lowered her boats, but some left without their full complement. The 
rule then operative was ‘Women and children first’ and many wives 
refused to leave their husbands. There was insufficient room for all, 
as the Board of Trade regulations were out of date and merely laid 
down a fixed number of boats for vessels ‘of 10,000 tons and over’. 
Titanic took the final plunge about two and a half hours after mid- 
night and the Cunard Carpathia appeared soon after dawn. The sea 
was so bitterly cold that there was no chance of survival outside the 
lifeboats. Of the 1316 passengers and 885 crew, 825 and 673 perished. 

Following the most terrible disaster in marine annals, Olympic 
made five more voyages and was then ordered to Belfast for major 
alterations. She had been designed to remain afloat with two com- 
partments flooded, but building a complete inner skin, constructing 
extra bulkheads and increasing the height of others raised the number 
to six. Additional lifeboats were fitted to provide room for everyone 
on board. Olympic returned to work with a revised tonnage of 46350 
and 300 fewer First Class berths. In October 1914 she took the mined 
battleship Audacious in tow, but the warship sank before reaching 
safety. The White Star liner was afterwards requisitioned for trans- 
port work. On May 12th, 1918, when approaching France she was 
attacked by ‘U.103’. The submarine fired a torpedo which missed 
the heavily laden troopship, but had approached too closely for her 
own safety and Olympic sank her assailant by ramming. 

The Titanic catastrophe brought changes in the design of Britan- 
nic. Improved hull subdivision added 2 feet to the beam and enor- 
mous latticework davits mounted on the centre-line enabled the 
lifeboats to be launched over either side. Britannic was equipped as 
a hospital ship and sent to the Mediterranean as soon as ready for 
sea. On November 21st, 1916, Britain’s largest liner struck a mine 
in the Aegean while on passage to Mudros and sank with the loss of 
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21 lives. The minefield had been laid by submarine an hour before. 

Olympic took her first post-war sailing on July 21st, 1920. Re- 
conditioning had included conversion of her furnaces to oil-firing. 
She passed into the combined Cunard-White Star fleet in 1934 and 
on May 16th of that year sank the Nantucket Lightship with all 
hands in thick fog. Profitable employment was lacking for Olympic 
under the new régime and Jarrow shipbreakers bought her the fol- 
lowing year. 

Port COBH—AMBROSE Sdne7hy29ms (21-81k.) 


1911 AMBROSE-PLYMOUTH Sd. 12h. 16m. (22-48k.) 
1920 AMBROSE-CHERBOURG 5d. 13h. 10m. (22-53k.) 


SOUTHLAND, 1915-17; NORTHLAND, 1915-19; LAPLAND, 
1915-19. See Red Star VADERLAND [504], ZEELAND [505] and 
LAPLAND [508] ko 


gee 


ARABIC 1921-31, see Nordd. Lloyd BERLIN [297] 


HAVERFORD 1921-24, see American HAVERFORD [518] 
(Vif oe 
[456] HOMERIC (20) 1922 Danzig 
Cunard (HOMERIC) 1934-36 
B4350t Oe Soma 3a LOFK, 

If all had gone as planned the White Star mail service would have 
been maintained from 1915 onwards by three Olympics, but by the 
end of World War I the trio had been reduced to Olympic herself. 
The building of a 40000-ton ship to be called Homeric was projected 
but dropped, and surrendered German tonnage bought instead. ‘he 
name Homeric then went to the ex-Columbus of the Nordd. Lloyd. 

Columbus had been launched in 1913 and was approaching com- 
pletion when hostilities commenced. She was one of several liners 
ordered by foreign companies standing midway between the succes- 
sors of the 1901 Celtic and Olympic in terms of dimensions and speed. 
The White Star bought her from the British Government in June 
1921, and the Nordd. Lloyd gave the name of the surrendered vessel 
to a sister ship which was finished in 1924. 

The British owners made considerable alterations to Homeric be- 
fore she cleared Southampton on her maiden New York sailing on 
February 15th, 1922. Two years later she was converted from coal 
to oil fuel. Homeric was the largest twin-screw liner afloat and 
529 First, 487 Second and 1850 Third Class passengers found her 
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remarkably steady in all weathers. Speed, however, was inadequate 
to make this vessel a suitable running-mate for Olympic and Majestic. 
Homeric crossed the Atlantic for the last time in January 1932 and 
later employment was restricted to pleasure cruising. 


[457] MAFESTIC (20) [O72 Hamburg 
Cunard MAFESTIC 1934-36 
56550t. 915 x 100 3-2 T-4 233k. 

Ex-Bismarck, third of the Hamburg-American ‘giants’ but faster 
than either Imperator or Vaterland. Majestic remained the world’s 
largest ship until 1935, when displaced by the French Line’s Nor- 
mandie. See under Berengaria [80] for general information and par- 
ticulars of joint purchase by the Cunard and White Star companies. 
Bismarck entered the water on June 20th, 1914, but little further 
work was done on her during the war years. She ran trials under her 
German name and was only surrendered after lengthy legal wrang- 
ling. Neither she nor Homeric ever made a voyage under the German 
flag. The White Star removed the Steerage accommodation from both 
vessels and left the ex-Bismarck with quarters for 700 First, 545 
Second and 850 Third. 

Majestic joined the Southampton service on May 10th, 1922. Next 
month she crossed from New York to Cherbourg at 24-2 knots and 
made her smartest passage in September the following year. ne ex~ 
German liner was faster than Aquitania and only Mauretania could 
outpace her, but she was not a very strong ship and took matters 
more easily afterwards. On formation the Cunard White Star Line 
Majestic relieved Mauretania. The Cunard considered that Aquitania 
and Berengaria were better ships, although older, and therefore sold 
Majestic after her 207th voyage (February 1936) in anticipation of 
completion of the Queen Mary. She went to shipbreakers, who at 
once resold her to the Admiralty for conversion to the boys’ training 
ship Caledonia. The ex-Bismarck was stationed at Rosyth and acci- 
dentally burned out and sunk on September 29th, 1939. The hull 
was raised four years afterwards and scrapped locally. 

With the breaking up of the former Bismarck passed the last of 
the Imperator series. All came off the same slip at the Blohm & 
Voss yard at Hamburg and, although they passed to different 
owners, all ended in the same scrapping berth. 


1923 AMBROSE-CHERBOURG Sd, 5h. 21m. (24jk.) 
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[458] PITTSBURGH 1922 Belfast (H. & W.) 
Red Star PITTSB’H (0) 1925 
Red Star PENNLAND!} 1926 
Holl. Amer. PENNLAND 1939-4] 
T6300t. Woo 75 Ue 1688 OD. 3313 9] Si 
[459] DORIC 1923 Belfast (H. & W.) 
Cunard (DORIC) 1934-35 
LOS00t BS 5668-0 Gil moi, 


Improved editions of the Dominion Regina [698] and oil-fired. 
Pittsburgh had been ordered for the American Line, but was trans- 
ferred on the stocks to the White Star. After a few Liverpool-Phila- 
delphia voyages she was allocated to the Hamburg-New York trade. 
The Red Star Line afterwards took this Cabin Class steamer over 
and soon changed the name to Pennland. She then worked from Ant- 
werp and was later joined by Westernland, ex-Regina. The Bernstein 
company altered both vessels to Tourist Class ships (538 berths) in 
1935 and eventually sold them to the Holland-America Line. In 1940 
they became troop transports and Pennland was sunk from the air 
on April 25th, 1941, while on passage from Alexandria to evacuate 
British troops from Greece. 

Doric was engined with geared turbines and voyaged steadily be- 
tween Liverpool and Montreal until the end of 1932. Afterwards she 
was used only for cruising and damaged herself in collision with the 
French Formigny off Portugal on September Sth, 1935. The Cunard 
had no real use for Doric anyhow and sold her to shipbreakers on 
arrival home. 


REGINA 1926-29, see Dominion REGINA [698] 
pes 


CALGARIC, 1927-35; ALBERTIC, 1927-34. See R.M.SP. 
ORCA [591] and OHIO [593] 


b5/ dk 
[460] LAURENTIC 1927 Belfast (H. & W.) 
Cunard LAURENTIC 1934-40 
LSVGOtINES (Sab 5un0=) miss e5 6k. 


Laurentic was another Cabin Class steamer belonging to the Cana- 
dian service. She was the last transatlantic passenger ship to be either 
coal-fired or driven by reciprocating engines. After 1936 Laurentic 


* Pennland stands for Pennsylvania. 
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spent most of her time in reserve, but she was occasionally chartered 
for trooping or sent on pleasure cruises. The sole reason for her 
retention lay in the advantage of holding a coal-burner against a 
possible oil-fuel shortage. She was commissioned as an armed mer- 
chant cruiser in September 1939 and sunk by ‘U.99’ in the North- 
Western Approaches on November 4th, 1940. 


[461] BRITANNIC 1930 
Cunard BRITANNIC 1934—- Belfast 
[462] GEORGIC 1932 (H. & W.) 
Cunard GEORGIC 1934-41 , 
Cunard GEORGIC (0) 1950- 


26950t. (GEO. 27750t.) 683 x 82 2-2 M-2 18k. 

Cabin Class, like all post-1914 ships built to White Star order, but 
the standard of accommodation equalled First in the smaller three- 
class vessels. Georgic made an 18}-knot passage in her second year. 
These motor ships belonged to the New York fleet and originally 
sailed from Liverpool, but in 1935 reopened the London service 
which the Cunard had suspended three years before. Their war em- 
ployment was trooping. Georgic was burned out at Port Tewfik (Suez 
Canal) on July 14th, 1941, after an air attack. Later she was salved 
from a half-submerged position, brought back to Belfast, bought by 
the government and reconstructed. Her sister resumed commercial 
sailings in May 1948 and now carries 429 First and 564 Tourist Class 
passengers. She is back on the Liverpool-Cobh-New York route and 
sometimes calls at Greenock. Britannic is the sole survivor of the 
White Star fleet and retains the ‘buff’ funnels, of which the first is a 
dummy. 

Rebuilding Georgic involved loss of a mast and a funnel. After the 
war she was adapted for taking settlers to Australia under Cunard 
management. Since 1950 the Cunard Company have chartered her 
for 6-9 voyages each year on their own account. Practically all have 
been to New York, but one or two to Halifax. The 1950 sailings were 
from Liverpool; subsequent ones from Southampton. Georgic is now 
the world’s largest motor ship and charges approximately Tourist 
Class fare. 

In addition to Georgic the Cunard Line chartered the 23700-ton 
P. & O. Stratheden for four voyages (Southampton-New York) during 
the 1950 season. 


LETS SE ELE AE ROIS ONE ATE Sines vee: 


NRO OINY COLES SE OEE IIL OR A BEE OES 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
AS) Dutch 


FUNNEL (a) Black, with green-white-green bands of equal width 
(b) 1898. Yellow, with green-white-green bands as before 
FLAG Equal horizontal stripes of green, white and green, with 
‘NASM’ in black letters on the white 


That one of the largest transatlantic fleets should fly the flag of a 
lesser European State is in no way surprising when the ensign con- 
cerned is the red-white-blue of the Netherlands. Progress of the 
young Holland-America Line was slow, for it received no state aid 
and had to battle with a difficulty peculiarly its own. Deep coastal 
harbours are inevitably absent in a country largely won from the sea 
and the silt-clogged waterways were inadequate in their original con- 
dition for the floating of large steamships. The solitary geographical 
advantage which the Dutch company seemed to possess is more 
apparent than real. South German traffic tends to flow towards the 
Rhine-Maas delta, but Antwerp is the natural and historical port of 
this region. 

The Holland-America Line is owned by the Nederlandsch-Ameri- 
kaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij (Netherlands-American S.N. 
Company) of Rotterdam, from which city’s arms the very distinctive 
green-white-green house flag is derived. The pioneer sailing to New 
York took place on October 15th, 1872. The limitations of the New 
Waterway, the canalized section of the Rhine between Rotterdam 
and the North Sea, cramped activities severely. Size of ships was 
restricted and partial unloading at the river mouth was necessary for 
some years. Small though the steamers were, some increase in length 
and draught had to be accepted and this entailed moving the newer 
vessels to Amsterdam in the next decade. Departures became weekly 
but alternated between Rotterdam and Amsterdam until 1892, when 
substantial improvements to the New Waterway permitted return of 
the larger ships to the Rhine. Occasional Amsterdam sailings, how- 
ever, continued for a while. ‘The purchase of seven ex-British 
steamers provided a more ambitious fleet, but it was not until the 
end of the century that the Holland-America started to own tonnage 
as good as the Red Star working from the rival Antwerp. Early in 
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the 1890’s the older vessels ran to the Plate for a year or two and a | 


short-lived Baltimore service followed. 

The Intern’l Mercantile Marine Company acquired 51 per cent 
of the Holland-America capital and in 1904 introduced a call at 
Boulogne. Neutral registry brought enormous profits during the 
1914-18 War and a year before its end these enabled the Dutch to 
repurchase the alienated capital. Whilst hostilities were in progress 
Holland-America liners started calling at Falmouth in addition 
to Boulogne, but Plymouth was substituted on conclusion of peace 
and Southampton replaced Plymouth for outward-bound ships 
in 1923. 

For half a century nearly all the vessels came from British yards, 
but the Statendam of 1929 was completed at Rotterdam and no subse- 
quent tonnage has been ordered abroad. Between the wars the Red 


Star Line languished, changed hands and finally closed down. The | 


last two steamers were sold in 1939 and absorbed into the Holland- 
America main fleet, although they continued to sail from Antwerp. 

Most of the company’s ships were clear of Dutch waters when the 
German Army overran Holland in 1940. Their subsequent employ- 
ment was on behalf of the United Nations and heavy losses were 
incurred in quest of the common victory. New York passenger 
sailings recommenced in mid-1946. The notable Nieuw Amsterdam 
and smaller steamships now operate between Rotterdam, Havre, 
Southampton and New York. The new Ryndam and Maasdam cater 
almost exclusively for the Tourist Class traveller and may well 
represent the general passenger liner type of the future. Two motor 
vessels proceed from the Netherlands direct to the Hudson. A 
companion for Nieuw Amsterdam is contemplated. 

The Netherlands-American S.N. Company maintains freight lines 
from Rotterdam and Antwerp to ports on either coast of North 
America. Holland-America ships have usually derived their names 
from cities, towns and villages of the Netherlands. The suffix ‘—dam’ 
indicates a passenger vessel and ‘—dijk’ a freighter, except in the case 
of Edam and Leerdam (each with berths for 32 passengers) of the New 
York freight service. 


[463] ROTTERDAM 1872-83 
[464] MAAS 1872 1 OOtID 2555 0a aan tin 
MAASDAM 1883-84 


Normal passage times, 16 days. Rotterdam was wrecked off the Dutch coast 


on December 20th, 1883, and Maasdam burned at sea on passage to New 
York, October 24th, 1884. 
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[465] P. CALAND 1874-97 

[466] IW. A. SCHOLTEN eer coat APN BU el pes 5 ioe La 
Named respectively after an engineer who improved the New Waterway and 
a financier who helped the Holland-America Line; 50 Saloon and 600 Steer- 
age. Only clipper-bowed ships in the fleet. W. A. Scholten foundered after 
collision in the English Channel, November 19th, 1887 (130 lives). P. Caland 
became the French Ressel. 


[467] SCHIEDAM (74) LS f7=9 See SOS 9292 0x53 l= 2s ron 
Ex-San Marcos. Passenger accommodation fitted after purchase. Bought by 
Unione Austriaca and renamed Miramar. 


[468] AMSTERDAM 1880-84 yi 
[469] EDAM 1881-82 2950t2 6320 x39 1-2 “Tron 
Amsterdam was wrecked off Sable Island, July 1884. Edam collided with 
steamship Lepanto on September 21st, 1882, and foundered. 


[470] ZAANDAM 1882-99 — 3050t.. .328°X 40 1-2 Iron 
[471] EDAM 1883-95 3050t. 328 x 40 1-2 Steel 
Edam sank off Isle of Wight after collision with Turkistan, September 1895. 
Zaandam became Styria of the Unione Austriaca. 


[472] LEERDAM (81) 1883-99 2800t. 322 x 40 1-2 Iron 
Ex-Nederland. Sold for further service. 


[473] ROTTERDAM (’78) 1886 S05 0tees UR 3D 1 —4eelron 
EDAM eee Ss) 

[474] AMSTERDAM (’79) 1887-05 

[475] OBDAM (80) 1889-98 > 3650t. 410 x 39 1-4 Iron 

[476] WERKENDAM (81) 1889-01 


Twelve-knot Belfast-built freighters bought from the British Shipowners 
Company and formerly called British Empire, British Crown, British Queen 
and British King. Re-engined and given 70 Saloon and 850 Steerage berths. 
The United States Government bought Obdam and renamed her McPherson. 
Werkendam went to the Chinese Eastern Railway as Harbin and other 
owners bought Edam. 


VEENDAM, 1888-98; MAASDAM, 1889-02; SPAARNDAM, 1890-02. 
See White Star BALTIC [435], REPUBLIC [436] and ARABIC [441] 
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[477] DIDAM 1891-95 ‘ 
[478] DUBBELDAM 1891-95 f 2/50t 321 x 40 1-2 Ik. 


Built for the South American service, but employed on the North Atlantic 
until sold to become the British Santarense and Madeirense. 
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[479] ROTTERDAM 1897-06 Belfast (H. & W.) 
8150t. 469 x 53 1-2 32-2 14k. 

Quarters for 200 First Class and 150 Second, in addition to 2500 
Steerage, placed this vessel far ahead of any previous Holland- 
America steamer. When ten years old Rotterdam was sold to the 
Forenede Company’s Scandinavian American Line and renamed 
C. F. Tietgen. In 1914 she passed to the Russian American Line and 
became Dwinsk, sunk by submarine on June 18th, 1918. 


[480] STATENDAM! 1898 Belfast (H. & W.) 
Allan SCOTIAN 1910 
Can. Pac. SCOTIAN 1916 
Can. Pac. MARGLEN © 1922-27 
10500t. SIS x 60 1-2 3E2 144k. 
The Allan Line bought Statendam for the Clyde-Canada service. 
The Canadian Pacific renamed her after conversion to Cabin Class. 


[481] POTSDAM 1900 Hamburg 
Swed. Amer. 
STOCKHOLM 1915-28 
[482] RIFNDAM Beal 
[483] seit Fa 1902-23, 1925-28 Belfast (H. & W.) 
wed. Amer. 


KUNGSHOLM 1923-25 
[2550tISSS0FR. OZ Bel oy 3ST ok 

Accommodation in this trio was divided between 256 First, 250 
Second and 1500 Steerage. Potsdam became the first unit of the 
Swedish American fleet and was eventually sold for conversion to the 
Norwegian whaling ship Solglint. The Holland-America decided to 
lay up Rijndam and Noordam in 1917, after Rijndam had once been 
damaged by North Sea mines and Noordam twice. Rijndam temained 
at New York until early 1918, when the United States commandeered 
her for trooping under her Dutch name, returning her late the next 
year. Noordam joined the ex-Potsdam under the Swedish flag for a 
time, but was sold back to her original owners. 


[484] NIEUW AMSTERDAM? 1906-32 Belfast (H. & W.) 
16950t. 600 x 69 1-4 4E—2 17k. 
A more ambitious vessel than earlier tonnage. The first Nieuw 
1“States-Dam’ (a fabricated name) suggests both the States of the Netherlands 


and the United States of America. 
* New York City began as the Dutch settlement of Nieuw Amsterdam. 
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Amsterdam was the only passenger liner to maintain Rotterdam-New 
York sailings throughout the 1914-18 War. From 1930 she was held 


in reserve. 


[485] ROTTERDAM 1909-40 Belfast (H. & W.) 
24150t. 650 x 77 2-2 4E-2 17k. 

With the fourth Rotterdam (505 First, 580 Second with 2500 Third 
and Steerage Class) the Holland-America company built one of the 
world’s finest ships. She was laid up at her home port over the 
period 1916-18. During the 1920’s Rotterdam was converted to oil 
fuel and accommodation altered to 555 Cabin Class and 1120 Tourist. 
She should have been scrapped in the autumn of 1939, but outbreak 
of war extended her life until the following January. 


[486] (STATENDAM) 
(FUSRICTA) 1917-18 Belfast (H. & W.) 
B22 50 ma JOR SOS a2 SET Seek: 

Planned as a 35000-ton ship, but little work done after the launch- 
ing in 1914 until commandeered by the British Government. This 
vessel was then completed as a troopship with the underlying idea 
that she should eventually replace the lost Lusitania. Hence Fusticia 
acquired her Cunard-style name, but management went to the White 
Star. Her career was brief, for on July 19th, 1918, she was struck by 
two torpedoes from ‘UB. 64 while returning empty to New York. 
Justicia remained afloat and had nearly reached Loch Swilly the 
following morning when ‘U.54’ and ‘UB.124’ despatched her, al- 
though escorting destroyers sank the second of these submarines soon 
afterwards. 


[487] VOLENDAM 1922-40 
[488] VEENDAM Gee Ga Gar aa 
[S450tE 350876 67 Hee2TG Tal 5k 

Despite their smail dimensions Volendam and Veendam carried 
three classes of passenger for many years. ‘They were built at the 
Clyde yard of Harland & Wolff, not Belfast. In September 1939 
Veendam stood by the sinking aircraft-carrier Courageous and rescued 
many survivors. She was secured alongside the wharf at Rotterdam 
during the bombing of that city, escaped serious injury, but was 
unable to leave. The Germans seized her for use as a submarine 
depotship. Volendam had the good fortune to be at sea when war 
came to the Netherlands and continued New York sailings for a time, 
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working from British ports. On August 30th, 1940, she was torpedoed 
200 miles north-west of Bloody Foreland in a west-bound convoy. 
A full complement of passengers (nearly half of them evacuated chil- 
dren) was transferred to other ships and the stricken liner herself 
brought into the Clyde. After almost a year under repair Volendam 
recommissioned as a troopship. When the war ended she did not 
return to commercial employment but was chartered by the Nether- 
lands Government until scrapped in 1952. 

The Holland-America Line recovered possession of Veendam at 
Kiel in 1945 and reconditioned her for 250 travellers in the First and 
335 in the Tourist Class. She will probably be sold to shipbreakers 
in the near future. 


[489] STATENDAM 1929-40 Belfast (H. & W.) 
and Rotterdam 
28300t. 674 x 81 3-2 GT-2 19k. 

Ordered to replace the ship which became Justicia, but size re- 
duced and speed raised. Statendam left the building slip in September 
1924, but construction was then discontinued. Later the hull was 
towed to Rotterdam for completion. Statendam (453 First Class, 793 
Tourist and 418 Third) had the reputation of being the most eco- 
nomical steamship of her size on the Atlantic and one of the most 
pleasing in appearance. She was capable of 64-day New York- 
Plymouth crossings. The after funnel was dummy. A decision to 
lay up Statendam at the end of 1939 proved unhappy. She found her- 
self in the very centre of the Rotterdam fighting on May 14th, 1940, 
and was totally destroyed after being set on fire and blazing for five 
days. 


[490] NIEUW AMSTERDAM  1938- Rotterdam . 
36300t. 713 x 88 2-2 GT-2 214k. 

The second Nieuw Amsterdam is one of the largest ships afloat. 
A raked bow and rather squat funnels lend an impression of speed. 
Initial cost was partly met by a government loan. She took her maiden 
sailing on May 10th, 1938, thirteen months after entering the water. 
At the outbreak of World War II Nieuw Amsterdam’s owners felt it 
prudent that she should remain in American waters and for a year 
she alternated between a berth in the Hudson and pleasure cruising 
in the West Indies. The premier unit of the Dutch mercantile marine 
then went to Halifax to be equipped for transporting troops. In the 
course of her war service, first in the Indian Ocean and afterwards in 
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the Atlantic, Nieuw Amsterdam carried over 350,000 men. She arrived 
back at her home port in April 1946 for reconditioning. New York 
sailings were resumed on October 29th, 1947, with berths for 553 
First, 443 Cabin and 207 Tourist Class passengers. Fastest South- 
ampton-New York passages have been just inside 6 days. 


[491] NOORDAM 1938- Rotterdam 
[492] ZAANDAM 1939-42 Schiedam 
10800t. 480 x 64 1-2 M-2 163k. 

Until the spring of 1940 the motor vessels Noordam and Zaandam 
ran in a new service, to Philadelphia via New York, but they were 
then transferred to Indonesian waters and subsequently fitted out as 
transports. Zaandam was torpedoed in the South Atlantic on Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1942, while on passage from Capetown to New York, and 
sank inside ten minutes. Of her 169 passengers (mainly officers and 
men who had lost their own ships) and 130 crew, 124 were never 
accounted for. Two lifeboats were picked up at sea after five days 
and another grounded on the Brazilian coast after eight. Eighty-three 
days after the loss of Zaandam two Dutchmen and an American on 
an open raft completed the list of survivors. No white man has ever 
lived a longer period adrift in the ocean, although a Chinese steward 
from the British Benlomond was rescued in these same waters after 
drifting 113 days on a raft. 

Noordam reverted to transatlantic employment in July 1946, but 
now sails to New York only. She has berths for 123 First Class 
passengers. 


WESTERNLAND, 1939-43; PENNLAND, 1939-41. See 
Dominion REGINA [698] and White Star PITTSBURGH [458] 
[sl z¢ feof Ee, 


[493] WESTERDAM 1946- Schiedam 
12150t. 496 x 66 1-2 M-2 16k. 

Westerdam and a sister called Zuiderdam were broadly similar to 
Noordam and launched after the German occupation of the Nether- 
lands. The Dutch resistance movement foiled every attempt to com- 
plete them. Westerdam was successfully scuttled three times, but 
salved and finished after the liberation. The Germans sank ZLuider- 
dam to block the New Waterway and she became a total loss. Wester- 
dam’s entry into New York harbour on July 8th, 1946, was the first 
post-war arrival of a Holland-America passenger liner. 
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[494] RYNDAM} 1951- crip oe 
[495] MAASDAM 1952- 
15000t. 475 x 69 1-2 GT-2 163k. 

Neither size, speed nor a high standard of luxury distinguish 
Ryndam from other transatlantic liners. Yet she may prove to be the 
typical ship of the half-century, as did the White Star Celtic fifty 
years ago. The significance of Ryndam is that the Tourist Class pas- 
senger is her main concern. She carries no fewer than 854 voyagers 
in this category (over 60 per cent in 2-berth cabins) and only 39 First 
Class. (See, however, Pilsudski [764]). 

Ryndam was laid down in December 1949 as a sister of Diemerdijk, 
a 11200-ton freighter, but work had barely commenced when it was 
decided to build a totally different ship. Construction proceeded 
faster than expected and she cleared Rotterdam for New York on 
July 16th, 1951. Ryndam has her hull painted grey instead of the 
Holland-America Line’s usual black. The peculiar funnel is designed 
to prevent any unburned material from falling on the deck. Maasdam 
commenced her maiden voyage on August 11th, 1952. 


1 Ryndam is an alternative spelling of Rijndam. 


CHAPTER XV 


The International Navigation Company 
and Subsidiaries 


THE INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION and INTER- 

NATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANIES - 

RED STAR LINE-AMERICAN (KEYSTONE’) LINE 
of 1873 —-AMERICAN LINE of 1893 


THE INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION and 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
COMPANIES 


Frequent reference has been made in these pages to the International 
Mercantile Marine. The ‘I.M.M.’, as it was called for short, began 
as the International Navigation Company and was a financial cor- 
poration which bulks largely in North Atlantic shipping history. 

- Pre-Civil War American investments in transatlantic steamships 
had not been very profitable. In the last resort high initial and opera- 
tional costs were the trouble, the former attributable to the require- 
ment that tonnage on the United States register must be built in 
American yards. By the time the Civil War was over financiers were 
more reluctant than ever to invest money in ocean shipping under the 
Stars-and-Stripes. Internal development demanded capital and yielded 
big dividends. ‘Commodore’ Cornelius Vanderbilt turned his atten- 
tion from the high seas to the building of railways and this symbolized 
the trend. Nevertheless, dependence on shipping under foreign con- 
trol was often inadvisable and a way out of the difficulty was found 
by placing tonnage, required to serve particular interests, under a 
foreign flag although real ownership remained in American hands. 
An early instance of this is the Guion Line, but the idea found its 
fullest expression in the Intern’! Navigation Company. 

The Intern’] Navigation Company began at Philadelphia in 1873 
with the Red Star Line. The ships were built in England and oper- 
ated through a Belgian subsidiary, the Société Anonyme Belge- 
Américaine. Success came slowly and direction of the company fell 
into the hands of the debenture holders at an early date. ‘The Ameri- 
can-flag ‘Keystone’ Line was bought in 1883 and the Inman fleet 
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three years afterwards. From these two acquisitions the Intern’l 
Navigation Company created the American Line of 1893. In June 
1893 a reorganized Intern’! Navigation Company with a 15-million 
dollar capital was incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 

At the turn of the century the combine owned the Red Star and 
American Lines, which were largely worked as one concern. ‘Tonnage 
was under a common funnel and much of it interchangeable. ‘Then 
a giant of finance, J. Pierpont Morgan, entered the scene. He was one 
of several financiers who had simplified American internal transport 
by organizing large-scale railway mergers and, in contemporary 
phraseology, he proposed to ‘(m)organize the ocean’ in similar fashion. 
The Intern’! Navigation Company, renamed the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company in 1902, became the parent of a mammoth 
shipping trust with a capital raised to 120 million dollars. 

The bulk of the Leyland stock had been acquired in 1901 and the 
‘I.M.M.’ proceeded to purchase the White Star, Atlantic ‘Transport 
and Dominion Lines. With the White Star acquisition came a major 
stake in the Belfast shipyard of Harland and Wolff, which henceforth 
received all the combine’s contracts for new construction. A 51 per 
cent share of the Holland-America capital was added to the Intern’! 
Mercantile Marine’s foreign investments. Of the major services be- 
tween Northwest Europe and United States Atlantic ports only the 
Cunard, the Cie. Gle. Transatlantique and the two German com- 
panies remained outside the trust. The subsidized French Line was 
impregnable and the Cunard also secured government assistance to 
fight the combine. The Hamburg-American directors were well dis- 
posed towards the ‘I.M.M.’, but the Nordd. Lloyd less so. After 
some manoeuvring the Hamburg and Bremen companies were 
brought into association on a ten-year working arrangement with 
guaranteed dividends. 

Intern’! Mercantile Marine subsidiaries retained their identity, al- 
though units of their fleets were often interchanged. Leading member 
of the group was the White Star and the broad policy was to nourish 
this at the expense of the others. Morgan’s combine was the concep- 
tion of financiers, not shipping men, and overcapitalized. It was also 
unfortunate to the extent that the later 1900’s brought a serious 
slump in international trade. Attempts to transfer the best White Star 
vessels to the United States register in order to secure more profitable 
mail arrangements with the American Government failed. The Ger- 
man lines declined to renew their agreements with the ‘I.©M.M.’ and 
the loss of Titanic caused White Star earnings to tumble. By 1915 
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the trust was in financial distress, but the skilful management of a 
receiver who had been appointed and the abnormal wartime demand 
for tonnage saved the corporation. 

The Holland-America Line recovered its independence in 1915 
and after the war the United States Government adopted a more 
generous attitude towards American-flag shipping. The time had 
arrived to dispose of the ‘I.M.M.’ foreign holdings. These were 
gradually shed, the last in 1934. The American Line had already dis- 
appeared, but the United States Line been bought in 1931. During 
World War II the Intern’! Mercantile Marine changed its title to the 
United States Lines Company and is now synonymous with the 
United States Lines. 


RED STAR LINE (1873-1939) 
Belgian-U.S.A.-British; German 


FUNNEL (a) Buff, with red star and black top 
(b) 1893. Black with white band 
(c) 1935. As 1893, with red star inserted on white band 
FLAG On a white broad pennant, a red star 
First Red Star sailing was by Vaderland from Antwerp for Phila- 
delphia on January 19th, 1873. She and her two companions were the 
first carriers of oil in bulk, but the shipping of petroleum was aban- 
doned when the promoters were notified that the conveyance of this 
dangerous cargo in the same hulls as passengers could not continue. 
Additions to the Red Star fleet were of normal design. Later vessels 
were sent to New York and in 1893 the new American Line took over 
the Philadelphia service. That same year Southampton became a Red 
Star port of call and Cherbourg was added later. 

The 1914-18 War brought temporary disruption of the Red Star 
Line. Two ships were transferred to American-flag subsidiaries of 
the Intern’] Mercantile Marine Company and never returned to Ant- 
werp. Others were allocated to the White Star Line and afterwards 
reverted to the Red Star but retained their British registry. No new 
tonnage was launched after 1914, post-war replacements consisting 
of steamers surplus to the requirements of other ‘I.M.M.’ lines. All 
flew the Red Ensign. The fleet included two old vessels bought from 
other companies, Samland and Gothland, which carried only emi- 
grants. They were joined by a third, Poland, and for a time ran be- 
tween German ports and New York. 

At the end of 1934 the remnants of the Red Star Line were bought 
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by the Bernstein company (see Chapter XVIII), but remained distinct 
from the Bernstein Line proper. All passenger accommodation was 
altered to Tourist Class. Early in 1939 the last two steamers hauled 
down the Red Star house flag. They were bought by the Holland- 
America Line, which continued to operate them from Antwerp until 
the German armies broke into the Netherlands the following year. 

Between 1895 and 1912 Red Star vessels sailed between Liverpool 
and Philadelphia for the American Line but it has not been practicable 
to show this employment separately. 


[496] VADERLAND 1873-89 -~— 210t 320 S@goreomeiron 
497] NEDERLAND 1373-93 
ise SWITZERLAND palin 200 S27 Ko eae 
Had engines and boilers right aft, with funnel emerging just before the third 
mast. The trio carried a large number of emigrants and 24 cabins were pro- 
vided for Saloon passengers. Vaderland was bought by French owners who 
called her Nautique. 


ZEELAND 1877-79, see Cunard JAVA [36]; : 


[499] BELGENLAND 1879-04 

[500] RHYNLAND legit 3700t. 403 x 40 1-4 Iron 
Employed in the Antwerp-New York service except during 1895-1900, 
when they plied between Liverpool and Philadelphia. Rhynland was scrapped 
in 1906 as the Italian Rhyna. 


WAESLAND, 1880-02; PENNLAND, 1881-03. See Cunard 
RUSSIA [42] and ALGERIA [46] »- 


_¢ PENNSYLVANIA, 1884-86; OHIO, 1884-86; ILLINOIS, 1884-86; 


pi 


INDIANA, 1884-86. See ‘Keystone’ ships of the same names [510-513] 


[501] NOORDLAND 1884-08 Birkenhead 
S200 bp M00 A Te melttee 2 Lae, ‘ 
In 1894 this ship broke her shaft and was towed 400 miles to Cobh 
by Ohio [511]. 


[502] WESTERNLAND 1884-08 Birkenhead 
5750t. 440 x 47 2-4 2E 14k. 
Built in dry-dock. From 1901 onwards Westernland and Noordland 
ran in the American Line’s Liverpool-Philadelphia service. 


[503] FRIESLAND 1889-12 Clyde (Thomson) 
6400t. 437 x 51 1-4 3E 15k. 
The only Red Star clipper-bowed ship and the last of importance 
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ordered by an Atlantic company. Friesland (226 First Class, 102 
Second, 600 Steerage) was a marked improvement on earlier tonnage. 
In the early 1900’s she made some Mediterranean-New York voy- 
ages, but afterwards drifted into the Liverpool-Philadelphia trade. 
Her last years were spent in reserve. 


[504] VADERLAND 1900 
White Star SOUTHLAND 915-17 
[505] ZEELAND OS a OL OEDG 


. Clyde (Brown) 


White Star ZEELAND (0) 1910-11 | 


White Star NORTHLAND 1915-19 


A.T.L. MINNESOTA 1927-29 
11900t. 560 x 60 2-4 4E-2 15k. 
[506] FINLAND 102 
American FINLAND 1914-24 | Philadelphia 
[507] KROONLAND 1902 (Cramp) 


American KROONLAND — 1914-24 
W200te 20002 00 = 2=4eG 2 Sk. 

This quartette corresponded with the Holland-America Potsdams. 
Finland and Kroonland were built at Philadelphia so that they could 
be placed on the United States register and take occasional mail 
sailings for the American Line. In this employment they sometimes 
crossed to Southampton at 154 knots. For a while in the later 1900’s 


they flew the Belgian flag, but had reverted to the Stars-and-Stripes 


when Kroonland rescued 90 persons from the burning Volturno (see 
Cunard Carmania). Early in 1915 the pair were transferred perman- 
ently to the American Line, sailing first to Liverpool and later Ham- 
burg. They were afterwards allocated to the Panama Pacific Line and 
scrapped in 1927. 

In 1910-11 Zeeland temporarily replaced the lost Republic in the 


_ White Star’s Boston service. Late in 1914 she and Vaderland sailed 


in the White Star Canadian trade. ‘They were transferred to the Brit- 
ish register in February and renamed. Sailings to Canada continued 


until they were requisitioned as troopships. ‘The ex-Vaderland was 
sunk by submarine off Northern Ireland on June 4th, 1917. She had 
_ previously been torpedoed in the Aegean on September 2nd, 1915, 


but reached harbour. Zeeland recovered her Belgian name but not her 
Belgian flag and went back to the Antwerp service. She finished as 
a Tourist Class ship, Minnesota, and worked for the Atlantic ‘Trans- 


port Line between London and New York. 
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[508] LAPLAND 1909-15, 1920-33 Belfast (H. & W.) 
White Star LAPLAND 1915-20 
18700t. 606 x 70 24 4E-2 17k. 

Red Star equivalent of the Holland-America Nieuw Amsterdam 
[484]. On one occasion in 1912 the two vessels steamed neck-and-neck 
from the English Channel right to New York. Over most of World 
War I Lapland became a White Star ship in the same fashion as 
Vaderland above, but sailed between the Mersey and New York. 
The White Star later used her on the Southampton route until relief 
by the reconditioned Olympic, when she went back to Antwerp. 


[509] BELGENLAND (17) 1923-34 Belfast (H. & W.) 
2/1350t.. O/0x 78 3-2 . 3K T—3 like 

Launched for the Red Star as Belgenland in December 1914. Work 
on this vessel was suspended for a time, but she was hurriedly finished 
as the White Star Belgic, a 24550-ton troopship. In 1922 she was sent 
back to Belfast for completion to the original design and conversion 
to oil fuel. An additional funnel, a dummy, was added and a third 
mast suppressed. Much of the accommodation was rather poor for 
so large a vessel. Belgenland then joined the Red Star fleet under the 
British flag. On dissolution of the original Red Star Line she was 
renamed Columbia and transferred to the Panama Pacific fleet for 
pleasure cruising in the West Indies, but was sold to shipbreakers 
two years later. 


ARABIC (0) 1925-29, see Nordd. Lloyd BERLIN [297] \° ” 


PITT SBORGHA(O)} sn A925 See White Star PITTSBURGH 
PENNLAND 1926-39 [458] Vik 


WESTERNLAND 1929-39, see Dominion REGINA [698] : 


MINNEWASKA, 1932-34; MINNETONKA, 1932-34 : 
See Atlantic ‘Transport ships of the same names [536-537] 
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AMERICAN (‘KEYSTONE’) LINE of 1873 
(1873-84) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Red with black top and white band; on the red the ‘keystone’ 
device of the house flag 

FLAG On a red burgee, a white ‘keystone’ with small red star in 
centre 


The American Line of 1873 opened a Philadelphia-Cobh-Liverpool 
service in May of that year. Behind it stood the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, from which the line derived the emblem of Pennsylvania, the 
‘Keystone State’. The ships flew the United States ensign and the 
fleet was frequently augmented by chartering British freighters. 

The ‘Keystone’ Line closed down in 1884 with sale to the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, but the steamers remained registered 
in the United States. 


[510] PENNSYLVANIA 1873 

Red Star 

PENNSYLVANIA 1884-86 

[511] OHIO 1873 

Red Star OHIO 1884-86 >Philadelphia (Cramp) 
[512] INDIANA 1873 

Red Star INDIANA 1884-86 
(S13) LEINOLS 1873 


Red Star ILLINOIS 1884-86 
3100ews48 saa sel 2h asi25k Iron 

Staunch vessels carrying 100 Saloon passengers and 875 Steerage. 
The Pennsylvanias are of interest as the only iron American trans- 
atlantic steamships. Normal crossings between Philadelphia and Cobh 
occupied 10d. 8h. westwards and 9d. 12h. eastbound. The four 
steamers were extensively refitted in 1886-87 and their Saloon ac- 
commodation removed, but they then returned to their old route. 
Later years were spent under the flag of the new American Line. In 
1897 they were sold for a Seattle-Skagway service, afterwards passing 
into other employment. Jilinois, the last survivor, was scrapped in 


1928 as the United States Government’s Supply. 
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AMERICAN LINE of 1893 
(1893-1924) U.S.A.-British-Belgian 


FUNNEL Black with white band 
FLAG On white, an American eagle in blue 


The International Navigation Company had bought and revitalized 
the Inman Line in 1886, but no outward change was involved for a 
time although the position could hardly be considered satisfactory 
from the American standpoint. Change of flag turned on securing a 
subsidy from the United States Government to help cover extra 
operational costs and obtaining British consent. The latter, necessi- 
tated by arrangements for the provision of liner-cruisers in time of 
war, was at length arranged. Congress authorized transfer of the two 
newest ships to the United States register, subject to the stipulation 
that a similar pair be ordered from an American yard. A mail subsidy 
was awarded and on February 22nd, 1893, the Stars-and-Stripes 
were broken over the City of New York, renamed plain New York. 
The ex-Inman ship and her sister had experienced difficulty in enter- 
ing the Mersey and part of the new arrangement was that the former 
Inman fleet should move its eastern terminal to Southampton. A 
couple of older ex-Inman vessels remained under the Red Ensign. 
Steamers of the defunct ‘Keystone’ Line provided a freight and emi- 
grant service between Philadelphia and Liverpool. 

Two excellent high-speed liners were delivered from Cramp’s Phila- 
delphia yard in 1895, but these and four British-flag secondary ships 
were the only tonnage which the line ever received from the builder. 
The Intern’l Navigation Company became the Intern’! Mercantile 
Marine and lost interest in the American Line, despite the granting 
of a more advantageous mail contract in 1905. Outmoded ‘Red Star 
ships took Liverpool-Philadelphia sailings for a number of years 
under the American Line house flag, but retained their Belgian 
registry. 

The Southampton move had been designed to land and embark 
passengers nearer London and also to cater for French traffic. Until 
1899 special cross-Channel packets ran in conjunction with the 
American sailings, but a Cherbourg call was instituted that year, 
although the United States Post Office insisted over a considerable 
period that steamers should land their mails at Plymouth before pro- 
ceeding up-Channel. The American Line had been launched with 
high hopes that it would worthily represent the United States at sea. 
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Over the mid-1890’s it owned the best ships using Southampton, but 
it then fell sadly away before the onslaughts of the Nordd. Lloyd. 
It dropped still further behind when the ‘Hapag’ rebuilt its New York 
fleet and the White Star moved its mail service south from Liver- 
pool. 

United States neutrality during the first years of World War I 
placed the American Line in a highly advantageous position. The 
vessels abandoned Southampton Water in favour of the Mersey and 
earned enormous profits until requisitioned as troopships. They re- 
turned to the Channel route when hostilities ceased, but were then 
hopelessly out of date. The Southampton service came to an end in 
November 1920 and the Liverpool-Philadelphia was bequeathed to 
the White Star. Steamers derived from the Red Star and Atlantic 
Transport Lines were placed on the New York-Hamburg route, but 
these sailings terminated at the close of the 1924 season and the 
American Line then passed out of existence. 


CHESTER, 1893-98; BERLIN, 1893-98. See Inman CITY OF 
CHESTER [154] and CITY OF BERLIN [156] 
a D eae ty 


tNEW YORK 1893-22, see Inman CITY OF NEW YORK [159] 


+PARIS 1893 See Inman CITY OF PARIS 
PHILADELPHIA 1900-22 [160] Rta kone 
[514] SOUTHWARK 1893 
Dominion SOUTHWARK 1903-11 


[515] KENSINGTON ig94.-— (Clyde (Denny) 


Dominion KENSINGTON 1903-10 
8650t. 480 x 57 1-4 4E-2 14k. 

British-flag steamers ordered for the Liverpool-Philadelphia trade 
and named after Philadelphia suburbs. In 1895 Southwark and Ken- 
_ sington (60 Saloon and 1000 Steerage) exchanged routes with two 
_ Red Star Antwerp-New York vessels and eight years afterwards were 
_ switched over to the Dominion Line’s Canadian trade, when their 
Saloon accommodation was altered to 300 Second Class. 


[516] TST*LOUIS +-1895—23 ; Seale 
[517] +ST PAUL — 1895-23 Philadelphia (Cramp) 
10250t. 535 x 63 2-2 4E-2 194k. 


These were the first express liners built in the United States since 
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the wooden paddler Vanderbilt. St Louis and St Paul carried 320 
travellers in the First Class, 200 in the Second and 800 Steerage. 
Speed of these ships on early voyages was very disappointing. 
Modifications wrought considerable improvement and in August 1896 
they won the Channel speed record in either direction. The pair 
served as auxiliary Spanish-American War cruisers without change 
of name. In 1899 they were equipped with the first wireless telegraphy 
sets put into any liner. That November St Louis published the earliest 
ocean newspaper. It contained six short messages received from the 
Needles, 60-70 miles away, and the price was one dollar. Four years 
afterwards the same ship cleared Southampton with leaky boilers and 
was actually posted overdue on a crossing made at 92 knots. St Paul 
sank the British cruiser Gladiator in collision off the Isle of Wight 
during a sleet blizzard on April 25th, 1908. The warship lost 27 men 
and the liner suffered sufficient damage to need withdrawal from 
service for repairs. 

When the United States became involved in the 1914-18 War St 
Lous and St Paul were fitted out as the cruiser-transports Louisville 
and Knoxville respectively. Knoxville rolled over on her side whilst 
alongside a New York pier and was only salved with difficulty. The 
two liners were reconditioned after the war and returned to the New 
York-Southampton route, but were laid up after the 1920 season. In 
1923 St Paul was sold for scrapping and St Louis to buyers who 
proposed to make an exhibition ship out of her. St Louis, however, 
was gutted by fire while fitting out at Genoa and so resold to local 
shipbreakers. 


1896 St Louis NEEDLES-NEW YORK _ féd. 2h. 24m. (20-33k.) 
1896 St Paul NEW YORK-NEEDLES_ f6d. Oh. 31m. (21-08k.) 


[518] HAVERFORD 1901 
White Star HAVERFORD 1921-24 
[519] Dominion MERION (0) 1902 
MERION 1903-15 
11650t. 530x59 1-4 3E2 12k. 

British-flag secondary vessels with 150 Second Class and 1700 
Steerage berths. Merion spent her first twelve months in the Domin- 
ion Line’s Boston service, but otherwise this pair ran steadily to 
Philadelphia. ‘The Admiralty bought Merion for sinking as a block- 
ship. Haverford damaged herself badly in a 1913 stranding outside 
Cobh. She passed to the White Star Line along with the American 
Line’s Philadelphia service. 


Clyde (Brown) 
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FINLAND, 1914-24; KROONLAND, 1914-24. See Red Star ships 
of the same names [506-507] pie 


REGINA (0) 1919-21, see Dominion REGINA [698] 
pare? 
MANCHURIA, 1920-24; MONGOLIA, 1920-24. See Atlantic 
Transport ships of the same names [533-534] _ ) 
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CHAPTER XVI 


London-New York and Liver pool-Boston Lines 


MONARCH LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE- 
WILSON & FURNESS-LEYLAND LINE-LEYLAND 


LINE-FURNESS WARREN LINE 


MONARCH LINE (1881-87) British 


FUNNEL White with black top 

FLAG On white, a red cross with a blue anchor superimposed 
diagonally (crown in upper canton) and the blue letters 
‘RE SC’, one in each quarter 


London has not figured prominently as a North Atlantic terminal, 
even though the gallant little Sirius and British Queen began and 
ended their voyages in the Thames. In 1864 came the next venture, 
the London & New York Line, which lasted only a short time and 
confined itself to cargo. 

The Monarch Line traded to New York and was owned by the 
Royal Exchange Shipping Company. It originated in sail, but adopted 
steam during the late 1870’s. In 1881-82 five steamers with excellent 
Steerage and some Saloon accommodation were added to the fleet. 
Two were among the earliest built of steel. The line did not prosper 
and the company went out of business in 1887. 

The early 1880’s gave the Thames four other steamships which 
earn mention on account of their historical importance, Notting Hill 
and her sisters. These belonged to the new Hill’s T'win-Screw Line 
(see under City of New York [159]), but can hardly be classed as 
passenger vessels. 


[520] 
[521] 
[522] 


[523] 


PERSIAN 

pines ag Leo Ane kite O00 ta cOeed doiantedentton 
MONARCH 1881-87 

LYDIAN 

MONARCH 1881-87 

ASSYRIAN 4000t. 360 x 42 1-4 Steel 
MONARCH 188i | 


Allan ASSYRIAN 1887-01 | 
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[524] GRECIAN MONARCH 1882 4350t. 381 x 43 2-4 Iron 
Allan POMERANIAN 1887-01 

Saloon 60-40 and Steerage 1000. The first three ships were bought by the 
Wilson Line and continued to sail from London, although Saloon accom- 
modation is believed to have been removed. Assyrian and Pomeranian were 
moved to the Clyde on purchase. In 1891 Allans transferred them from the 
Canadian to the Glasgow-New York trade. On a March voyage two years 
later Pomeranian’s bridge, charthouse and saloon were swept overboard, the 
captain and a number of passengers losing their lives. Assyrian was scrapped 
in 1901, but Pomeranian was reconstructed purely as a cargo steamer and 
sunk by submarine seventeen years later. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
(1892-1931)  British-U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Red with black top 
FLAG (a) On blue, 25 white stars arranged in rows of 5 
(b) 1898. Equal horizontal stripes of red, white and blue 
with two rows of 6 stars on each — white on red, blue on 
white and red on blue 
The Atlantic Transport was the most important and lasting of the 
transatlantic lines working from London River. Most of the ships 
flew the Red Ensign to reduce working expenses, but the undertaking 
was financed from American sources. Date of foundation of the At- 
lantic ‘Transport company was 1882 and the original service ran to 
Baltimore. The Atlantic Transport Line, hitherto only a cargo and 
cattle line, entered the passenger trade when it opened a New York 
service in 1892. The United States Government bought the entire 
fleet for use as troopships at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, but the vessels sold were replaced directly afterwards by the 
Wilson & Furness-Leyland Line’s New York tonnage and further 
steamers without passenger accommodation added. The venture 
prospered and in 1902 was purchased by the Intern’! Mercantile 
Marine combine. 

At the beginning of the century the Atlantic Transport company 
started building the ‘Mzinne—’ ships for its main service. These were 
remarkable vessels, the largest and fastest freighters in the world. 
They also carried passengers, but neither in the small numbers nor 
at the rates usually associated with the primarily cargo lines. The 
accommodation was excellent and they enjoyed a monopoly of the 
direct London-New York passenger trafic. They were very comfort- 
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able and deservedly popular, but all became World War I casualties. 

A beginning was made with rebuilding the fleet in the early 1920’s, 
working on the same general lines as before the war. ‘wo enlarged 
‘Minne’-steamers were completed, but the reduced scale of inter- 
national trade made it impossible to fill their enormous holds. For 
a while they sailed alternately with a pair of smaller ships which had 
been adapted to carry Tourist Class passengers. ‘The Atlantic ‘Trans- 
port Line, however, could no longer earn a profit and sailings ceased 


at the end of 1931. 


[525] MANITOBA 1892-98 
[526] MASSACHUSETTS 1892-98 
[527] MOHAWK 1892-98 5650t. 445 x 49 1-4 13k. 
[528] MOBILE 1893-98 


Eighty Saloon passengers. The second pair were really Elder Dempster 
ships, but ran for the Atlantic Transport from the first and were bought in 
1897. All were sold to the United States Government, becoming the trans- 
ports Logan, Sheridan, Grant and Sherman. 


MINNEWASKA_ 1897-98, see Hamburg-American PERSIA [198]* D 


MENOMINEE, 1898-c. 03; MARQUETTE, 1898-c. 03; MOHEGAN, 
1898; MANITOU, 1898-c. 03; MESABA, 1898-c. 03. See Wilson & 
Furness-Leyland ALEXANDRA, BOADICEA, CLEOPATRA, 

VICTORIA and WINIFREDA [538-542] <|\ 


[529] MINNEHAHA 1901-17 
[530] MINNEAPOLIS — 1901-16 
[531] MINNETONKA — 1902-18 
[532] MINNEWASKA 1909-16 
13500t. (W’WASKA 14300t.) 600 x 65 1-4 4E-2 16k. 
The spacious accommodation of these ships for 250 First Class 
travellers (Minnewaska, 340) was in constant demand. ‘The same pas- 
sage rate as for the White Star Celtics was charged. Minnewaska was 
an improved edition of the original type. She took the place and name 
of an earlier vessel which had been transferred to the White Star 
on the stocks and emerged as Arabic [450]. Minnehaha collided with 
the Cunard Etruria at New York early in her career and in 1910 was 
unexpectedly salved after grounding in the Scillies. The quartette 
were enormous cargo carriers and made ideal troop transports. Mzn- 
neapolis was torpedoed in the Mediterranean on March 23rd, 1916, 
and Minnetonka 40 miles from Malta by ‘U.66’ on January 30th, 
1918. Minnewaska was sunk by mine in Suda Bay (Crete), November 


Belfast (H. & W.) 
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29th, 1916. Minnehaha fell victim to a submarine in the Atlantic on 
September 7th, 1917, with 43 fatal casualties. 


[533] MANCHURIA (’03) 19S 
American MANCHURIA 1920-24 | Camden (N. York 
[534] MONGOLIA (’03) TLS Shbdg. Corpn.) 


American JJONGOLIA 1920-24 
15550t. 600x65 1-4 4E-2 16k. 

Planned as Minnekahda and Minnelora, sisters of Minnehaha above, 
but to have been placed on the United States register. While under 
construction they were sold to the Pacific Mail Line. The Atlantic 
Transport repurchased them in 1915 for its American-flag branch 
and they later passed to the Hamburg service of the American Line. 
Mongolia and her sister carried about 250 Cabin and 400 Third Class 
passengers and were converted to oil fuel in 1919-20. They were 
afterwards transferred to the Panama Pacific’s New York-San Fran- 
cisco trade and eventually bought by the Dollar Line, who called them 
President Fohnson and President Fillmore. 


[535] MINNEKAHDA (’17) 1923-29 PBeltast (Haw We) 
17300t. 620 x 66 1-1 3ET-3 144k. 

Minnekahda should have been an improved Minnewaska [532], but 
was completed to government design as a troopship. Transferred to 
United States registry in 1920 under special arrangement, she sailed 
between New York and Danzig for the American Line for three years 
with 2000 Steerage berths. The Atlantic Transport then took pos- 
session and made her a Tourist Class vessel (750 passengers). The 
accommodation was poor and little better than Third. Minnekahda 
afterwards ran for the Panama Pacific Line and was scrapped in 1936. 


[536] MINNEWASKA 1923 
Red Star MINNEWASKA 1932-34 
[537] MINNETONKA fooyai esse ED Sy.) 


Red Star MINNETONKA 1932-34 
21800t. 600 x 80 1-2 GT-2 164k. 

The second Minnewaska and her sister carried 368 First Class pas- 
sengers and their cargo capacity (20,000 tons) was the biggest in 
the world. When the Atlantic Transport Line closed down both were 
converted to Tourist Class for the Red Star’s Antwerp service, but 
_ laid up at the close of the 1933 season. 


MINNESOTA 1927-29, see Red Star ZEELAND [505] 
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WILSON & FURNESS-LEYLAND LINE 
(1897-98) British 


FUNNEL Red with black top 
FLAG Blue, with red rectangular centre and the white lettering 


‘W& FL’ 


The Wilson & Furness-Leyland Line, created in 1896, was an amal- 
gam of the London interests of the Wilson, the Furness and the Ley- 
land companies. It was a self-contained corporation, not a joint 
service. Sailings were weekly from the ‘Thames to New York and 
Boston. Although its main concern was cargo and most of the tonnage 
derived from the Leyland, Wilson and Furness fleets, the company 
built five passenger-carrying steamers for the New York service. 
These charged the same 10-12-guinea Saloon fare as Leyland’s 
Liverpool-Boston vessels, but were sold almost immediately to the 
Atlantic Transport Line. The purely cargo side of the Wilson & 
Furness-Leyland was taken over by the Leyland Line in 1901. 


[538] ALEXANDRA 1897 
ped Be Be 
MENOMINEE 1898—c. 03 
[539] BOADICEA 1898 
ASISE: 
MARQUETTE 1898-c. 03 - 6900t. 475 x 52 1-4 13k. 
[540] CLEOPATRA 1898 
A.T.L. MOHEGAN 1898 
[541] VICTORIA 1898 
A.T.L. MANITOU 1898-c. 03 
[542] WINIFREDA 1898 6O950ti O48 68 52004 -=40e Be 


A.T.L. MESABA = 1898-c. 03 
140 Saloon passengers. These steamers came from different yards and their 
dimensions differed slightly. Mohegan was wrecked off the Lizard on October 
14th, 1898 (170 lives lost). "he remainder ceased carrying Saloon passengers 
in early 1900’s. In 1922 Manitou was converted to the 8300-ton emigrant 
ship Poland and ran in the Red Star Hamburg service until scrapped three 
years later. 


LEYLAND LINE — (1895-1929) = British 


FUNNEL Pink with black top 
FLAG (a) Plain red 
(b) c. 1921. On red, a green cross with small white ball in 


centre 


The Leyland Line originated in 1876 as an offshoot from Bibby’s 
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Mediterranean trade. The route was Liverpool-Boston. Live cattle 
and general cargo provided the bulk of the revenue, but a weekly 
passenger service commenced in 1895. Saloon passengers at 10-12 
guineas (approximately the Second Class fare in the mail steamers) 
were carried and large numbers of emigrants. 

The Leyland Line became a member of the Intern’! Mercantile 
- Marine group and development of the passenger business then ceased. 
Freighters always formed the bulk of the fleet. After World War I 
the Leyland Line quietly faded out. Over the last years other In- 
tern’l Mercantile Marine tonnage was registered in the Leyland 
name, but sailed for the Red Star and Dominion lines. 


[543] VICTORIAN 1895—c. 02 
[544] ARMENIAN 1895-c. 02 $8800t. 512 x 59 1-4 13k. 
(545 eCeslT RIAN 1896-17 
[546] BOHEMIAN 1900-20 85500 512 x°S89vI=4 13k: 


Fifty Saloon passengers. Victorian and Armenian were transferred to the 
White Star and ceased carrying passengers. Cestrian was torpedoed near Sky- 
ros on June 24th, 1917, and Bohemian wrecked off Halifax in 1920. 


[547] WINIFREDIAN 1899-29 0 
[548] DEVONIAN 1900-17 10400t. 552 x 59 1-4 13k. 
Single-screw ships with 135 Saloon berths. A submarine claimed Devonian 


20 miles from Tory Island on August 2\st, 1917. 


DEVONIAN 1923-29, see Dominion MAYFLOWER [696] 
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FURNESS WARREN LINE (1913- ) British 


FUNNEL (a) Black 
(b) 1921. Black with two red bands, the lower very wide 
(about a third the depth of the funnel) 
FLAG (a) On blue, a white ‘F° 
(b) 1951. On a light blue broad pennant, a black ball with a 
narrow red stripe and a broad; in the canton a small 
white ‘F’ 
Boston now serves as a transatlantic terminal only for the Furness 
Warren Line, successor of the White Diamond sailing packets. 
The White Diamond Line started at Boston in 1843 (see Appendix 
B). Owner was Enoch Train and the ships carried a large “TI” on 
their foresails. They prospered for a decade or more, but in 1857 


H 
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were sold to ‘Thayer and Warren. The business migrated to Liver- 
pool, took the name of Warren Line and transferred to steam. In 
1912 Furness, Withy & Company bought the connection and amal- 
gamated it with Boston and Halifax services of their own. The upshot 
was the present Furness Warren Line trading between Liverpool, St 
Johns (Newfoundland), Halifax and Boston. During the nineteenth 
century the Warren steamers had been important carriers of emi- 
grants, but they were confined to general cargo and cattle in later 
years. I'he Furness régime reintroduced the passengers of White 
Diamond days. 

The Furness Warren is only one of several lines owned by Furness, 
Withy & Company and working under the same funnel and house 
flag. Prior to the Warren acquisition the Dahome (3000 tons), Damara 
and Ulunda (2500 tons) of 1899 each carried 40 Saloon passengers 
in a Liverpool-St Johns-Halifax service. Two more ambitious vessels 
booked travellers between London and Halifax for a short period at 
the beginning of the century, and as a matter of convenience have 
been listed with the Furness Warren fleet shown below. 


[549] EVANGELINE 1900-02 

[550] LOYALIST 1901-02 2900. 371 x 45 122" 13k, 
Attractive clipper-stemmed ships with 70 First and 40 Second Class berths, 
and adorned with figureheads. The former carried an efigy of Longfellow’s 
heroine and Loyalist a Canadian with musket levelled. They proved un- 
profitable and were sold to become the Lamport & Holt Tennyson and Byron. 


[551] SACHEM (’93) 1913-26 (S200 “445 SOMG™ Pate 13k. 
A cargo vessel, fitted in 1913 with 58 passenger berths. 


[652], DIGRY 1713-25.) 3950tr, Save 00 Ml? 1 ak 
Fifty-seven First Class passengers. Digby was transferred to the Furness 
West Indian trade as Dominica. She is now Ionia on the Greek register. 


[553] NEWFOUNDLAND 1925-43 B 
[554] NOVA SCOTIA eel pn ee 
6800t. 406 x 55 1-2 4E 14k. 

Each of these vessels carried 105 First and 80 Third Class passen- 
gers. Nova Scotia was sunk by a Japanese submarine on December 
4th, 1942, off Lourengo Marques while homeward bound from Egypt. 
She was carrying 700 Italian prisoners of war and there were only 192 
survivors in all. German bombers set on fire and destroyed Nezwfound- 
land off Salerno on September [3th, 1943, while employed as a hos- 
pital ship. 


Sv a ee rer: 


Furness Warren Line 


[555] NOVA SCOTIA 1947- T Vick 
[556] NEWFOUNDLAND 1948 _f LYne (Vickers) 
a oOte 436) a less 1G Telok, 
The new Nova Scotia and Newfoundland (75 First and 80 Tourist 
Class) reach Boston in about 12 days from Liverpool, including the 
calls at St Johns and Halifax. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


UNITED STATES LINES-UNITED STATES MAIL 
LINE-BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


UNITED STATES LINES °(1921-2))/4UiS,A; 


FUNNEL Red, with narrow blue top (or cowl) and white band 
FLAG (a) On white, a blue ring inscribed ‘United States Lines’ in 
white; in the centre of the ring, a red triangular frame 
enclosing a red three-bladed propeller 
(b) 1929. On white, the propeller-and-triangle design of the 
earlier flag in blue; in the upper canton, a red star 
(c) 1931. On white, an American eagle and the letters 
‘U SL’ (one in each upper corner and one below the 
eagle) in blue 
(d) 1938. On white, a blue American eagle 


The fleet of the United States Lines has since October 1 St. 2351s 
belonged to the United States Lines Company. This concern is none 
other than the Intern’] Mercantile Marine, renamed in 1943. 

The present United States Lines inherited a title which had been 
used by earlier organizations. There have been no fewer than 
three ‘United States Lines’, maintaining an unbroken service with 
the same tonnage. Owner of the first was the Government of the 
United States; of the second, P. W. Chapman & Company. For the 
sake of clarity these earlier concerns can be dubbed the ‘Government 
Line’ and the ‘Chapman Line’. 

The ‘Government Line’ began in August 1921 and took over the 
ships and services of the United States Mail Line. Although state- 
owned, the line was under private management. State ownership was 
a matter of necessity, since in the absence of adequate financial 
inducement no private corporation would buy it. Departures for 
Bremerhaven via Channel ports soon became weekly. The Danzig 
and Mediterranean services were dropped and the London ships sold. 
A new London service, direct from New York and maintained by 
freighters, began in 1924. This was intrinsically part of the United 
States Lines, but called the American Merchant Line, and after a 
couple of years ‘Tourist Class accommodation was fitted. The steamers 
flew a house flag similar to that of the United States Lines of 1931, 
but with different lettering. The American Merchant Line lost its 
identity in 1931. 

The ‘Chapman Line’ phase commenced on March 2Ist, 1929, the 
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Government having offered terms which the Chapman company felt 
gave prospects of profitable operation. 

Hamburg supplanted Bremen as the German terminal in 1930. 
Contracts were signed for the first vessels laid down to United States 
Lines’ order, previous tonnage having consisted of ex-German 
steamers and converted troopships. The terms of the Chapman sale 
provided that 25 per cent of the purchase price should be paid in 
cash and the balance in fifteen annual instalments. ‘The buyers failed 
to fulfil their contract and the Government foreclosed two years later. 
The United States Lines were again offered for sale and passed to 
the Intern’! Mercantile Marine Company. Excluded from this 1931 
transaction, however, were the ex-German ships other than Leviathan. 

The above is believed to be a reasonably accurate account of the 
first ten years of the United States Lines, but the story is confused. 
Other organizations involved, such as the United States Shipping 
Board and the Roosevelt Steamship Company, have been omitted in 
the attempt to provide an intelligible picture. 

The Neutrality Act necessitated suspension of sailings to belliger- 
ent Europe at the outbreak of World War II. The smaller steamers 
were transferred to a Belgian subsidiary and varied employment was 
found for the remainder until the United States Government re- 
quired them for conversion to troopships. American practice when 
taking over liner tonnage for active service differs from the British one 
of requisitioning on a charter basis. In the United States vessels 
are purchased outright and renamed, but normally sold back to the 
original owners after hostilities. 

Only one former United States Lines ship was repurchased after 
the 1939-45 War, but a second was chartered. The pair then worked 
along the New York-Cobh-Havre-Southampton route with the older 
vessel continuing to Hamburg. This arrangement held good until 
return of the chartered Washington at the end of the 1951 season. 
Since then America has made Bremerhaven her eastern terminal. 
United States, newest holder of the Atlantic Blue Riband and in- 
ferior only to the Cunard ‘Queens’ for size, joined her in July 1952 
and sails between New York, Havre and Southampton. 

The United States Lines own 46 freighters for cargo services to 
Europe, Australia and the Far East. 

SUSQUEHANNA, 1921; POTOMAC, 1921. See Nordd. Lloyd 
RHEIN [287] and NECKAR [289] 
HUDSON ie 1921 See Hamburg-American 
PRESIDENT PILCLMORE 1923-24 HAMBURG [210] 
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[557] U.S.M. PANHANDLE 
STATE! (0) 1920 
PANHANDLE STATE 1921 
PRESIDENT MONROE _ 1923-24 
[558] U.S.M. OLD NORTH 
STATE! (0) 1920 
OLD NORTH STATE 1921 
PRESIDENT VAN BUREN 1923-24 
[559] U.S.M. CENTENNIAL 


Camden (New 
York Shbldg. 


STATE! (0) 1921 SLD) 
CENTENNIAL STATE 1921 
PRESIDENT ADAMS 1923-24 
[560] BLUE HEN STATE} 1921 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD 1923-24 
[561] GRANITE STATE! 1921 
PRESIDENT POLK 1923-24 


10500t. 502 x 62 1-2 3E2 14k. 

Converted army transports bearing the nicknames of different 
states. A passenger capacity for 80 First Class was afterwards raised 
to 140. These ships belonged to the London service and were sold 
to the Dollar Line. ia 


AMERICA 1921-31, see Hamburg-American AMERIKA 211] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 1921-31, see Nordd. Lloyd 
GEORGE WASHINGTON [298] \=\** 


[562] LONE STAR STATE? 1921 
PRESIDENT TAFT 1923 | Camden (New 
PRESIDENT HARDING — 1923-40 $ York Shbdg. 

[563] PENINSULA STATE? 1922 Corp.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 1923-40 
13700t. 516 x 72 1-2 GT-2 18k. 

Members of a large class of troopships adapted for commercial 
work while under construction. Lone Star State and Peninsula State 
(237 First Class and 300 Second; later 320 Cabin and 324 Third) 
each had four ‘goalpost’ masts for handling cargo and the masts 
proper were no more than signal poles mounted on the second and 
third of these. Panhandle State and her sisters were similarly rigged. 


? Names signify West Virginia, North Carolina, Colorado, Delaware and New 
Hampshire. 

* Lone Star State= Texas. 

8 Peninsula State = Florida. 
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The death in office of President Harding caused Lone Star State to 
be twice renamed in one year. 

In February 1940 President Harding and the seven American Mer- 
chants listed below were transferred to the Antwerp Navigation Com- 
pany, a new ‘I.M.M.’ subsidiary. ‘They ceased to carry passengers. 
President Harding, renamed Ville de Bruges, was sunk in the Scheldt 
by German aircraft on May 14th, 1940. President Roosevelt was con- 
verted to the troopship Joseph T. Dickman and scrapped in 1948. 


[564] Hapag VATERLAND 1914-17 Hamburg 
LEVIATHAN 1923-38 
54300 temeO7 Pa lOO 3-2 pL, 23k. 

Second unit of the Imperator [80] series. Vaterland entered service 
on May 14th, 1914, unaccompanied by any of her predecessor’s 
initial troubles. She was at New York on her third voyage when 
British command of the sea prevented her return to Hamburg. The 
crew anticipated United States seizure and managed to damage her 
machinery before this took place on April 4th, 1917. Repairs occupied 
some time, but she was commissioned as the transport Leviathan two 
and a half months later. Afterwards she carried troops, 10,000 on each 
trip, between New York and France until paid off in September 1919. 

Leviathan was reconditioned for the United States Lines and con- 
verted to an oil-burner. Her maiden commercial voyage under the 
American flag began on July 4th, 1923. She sailed independently of 
the rest of the fleet and ‘turned round’ at Southampton. In the 
absence of a consort she never paid her way and in 1931 her Second 
Class accommodation was regraded Tourist. Leviathan was laid up 
at the end of that season. She made five round voyages in 1934, after 
which she was again laid up until sale in January 1938 for scrapping 
at Rosyth. 

This vessel’s measurements underwent remarkable changes which 
bore no relation to alterations in capacity. In 1923 a gross tonnage 
of 59950 was claimed, making her the world’s biggest ship. She was 
remeasured again in 1931 and dropped into third place with only 
48950 tons, smaller than the ex-Jmperator. In similar fashion, trials 
after reconditioning in 1923 included a 24-hour run south of Cape 
Hatteras with the full force of the Gulf Stream pressing behind her. 
Leviathan was then publicized as the world’s fastest ship with a speed 
of over 27 knots! 


1914 CHERBOURG-—AMBROSE ‘Sd. 17h. Om. (23:°2k.) 
1914. AMBROSE-~CHERBOURG Sd. 15h. 46m. (23°6k.) 
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REPUBLIC 1924-31, see Hamburg-American 
PRESIDENT GRANT [214] 4s\7° 


[565] AMERICAN MERCHANT (’20) 1926-40 


[566] AMERICAN BANKER (20) 1D2GE401#5 ventadd jreaail as 
[567] AMERICAN FARMER (’20) 1926-40 ba EF Hct 

[568] AMERICAN SHIPPER (21) 1926-40 

[S69] AMERICAN TRADER (20) 1926-40 


[570] AMERICAN IMPORTER (20) 1932-40 | 7600t. 436 x 58 
[571] AMERICAN TRAVELER (20) Reena ae 15k. 

The first five ships comprised the American Merchant Line. Converted army 
transports, they were originally called Aisne, Cantigny, Ourcg, Tours and 
Marne. Tourist Class accommodation for 65 passengers, later increased to 
80, was fitted and a fare of £20 10s charged, the lowest on the Atlantic. The 
two additional vessels, formerly Somme and Cambrai, joined the United 
States Lines fleet in 1932. All were transferred to Belgian registry in 1940, 
and renamed Ville de Namur, Ville d’ Anvers, Ville de Liege, Ville de Mons, 
Ville de Hasselt, Ville de Gand and Ville d’Arlon. All but the second (see 
Arosa Kulm [710a]) were sunk by German submarines. 


[572] MANHATTAN 1932-4] Camden (New York 
[573] WASHINGTON ve Shbldg. Corp.) 
29600t./24300t4 ..668:x 860,2—22eG I-2),, 20k: 

Accommodation of Manhattan and Washington was rated Cabin 
and ‘Tourist Class and of a very high standard. Between January 1940 
and Italian entry into World War II this pair sailed between New 
York and Genoa. Afterwards varied employment was found for them 
in American waters. Manhattan grounded on the Florida coast in 
January 1941 and remained fast for 22 days; subsequent repairs 
proved very costly. Later in the year they were converted to the troop- 
ships Wakefield and Mount Vernon. 'They with the renamed President 
Roosevelt and America embarked the British 18th Division at Halifax 
for Egypt in November 1941 despite American ‘neutrality’, but were 
diverted to Singapore. Later employment was on the Atlantic and on 
September 3rd, 1942, Wakefield caught fire in a westbound convoy. 
She was abandoned at one stage, but afterwards brought into Halifax, 
taken to Boston and reconstructed as a regular troopship. 

Mount Vernon survived the perils of war and returned to commer- 
cial work under her original name, Washington, in February 1948. 
Reconditioning was incomplete and only one deck restored to pre- 
war condition. She remained the property of the United States 
Government and sailed under charter. Her 1106 passengers were 

1 The original measurement of 24300 tons is an under-assessment in terms of 


corresponding ships of other nations. The post-war figure for Washington is 29600 
gross. 
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carried in a single class, but there was a considerable range of passage 
rates. The United States Lines returned her in October 1951. On 
many of her later westward passages Washington was routed via Hali- 
fax. She is now employed carrying Displaced Persons from Germany 
to New York. 


[574] MARINE FLASHER (45) (0) 1946-49 

[575] MARINE PERCH (45) (0) 1946-48 

[576] MARINE MARLIN (’45) (0) 1946-48 

Dime RN Ee PY LE CAs (0) 1946-47 | 12400t. 497 x 72 
[578] MARINE FALCON (45) (0) 1947-48 (1-2 16k. 

[579] MARINE JUMPER (’45) (0) 1947-48 

[580] MARINE TIGER (45) (0) 1947-49 

[581] MARINE SHARK (45) (0) 1948-49 

These ‘C-4’ Type ships carried commercial passengers between New York 
and Southampton, Havre and other ports under various arrangements with 
the Maritime Commission. Single-screw and funnel right aft; 550 passengers 
taken under semi-troopship conditions. 


[582] AMERICA (40) 1946- Newport News 
385500) 204500 mobs x193 ei2-2an Gil =2ie 223k: 

Ordered to replace Leviathan and launched on August 31st, 1939, 
but by July 1940, when America was ready for sea, the outbreak of 
war had made it impossible to despatch her to Europe. She was 
therefore used for pleasure cruises to the West Indies and California 
until fitted out as the transport West Point. In the course of war 
service America carried over 400,000 troops. 

America was taken in hand for reconditioning in early 1946 and 
commenced her commercial transatlantic service on November 14th. 
Passenger capacity is for 468 First, 425 Cabin and 163 Tourist. 
Normal crossings to Southampton via Cobh and Havre last 7 days 
and she now continues to Bremerhaven. Dimensions approximate 
those of Caronia [97], but America is the faster ship. America and 
United States below have ‘sampan’ funnel cowls. 


1946 AMBROSE-COBH 4d. 22h. 22m. (244k.) 


[583] *UNITED STATES 1952- Newport News 
Sogo co j0ex LOI oaG 1 SAonsdk. 


In July 1952 an American steamship established a transatlantic 


1 Named after a press correspondent killed in the Remagen bridgehead, March 
1945. 

21946 and 1940 gross tonnages respectively. See footnote on preceding page. 

3 By British rules United States would probably measure over 60000 gross 
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speed record after an interval of exactly a century. United States 
then won the Blue Riband by the widest margin ever known, but her 
rating differs from that of any previous holder. All previous record- 
breakers have been designed as purely commercial vessels, intended 
to earn their initial cost and pay their way, although in some cases 
an operational subsidy was needed. United States is perhaps best 
described as a troopship-liner. She was built to order and specifica- 
tions of the U.S. Navy with wartime employment as a troop-carrier 
as the primary consideration, but intended for sale to the United 
States Lines on completion and so fitted with passenger accom- 
modation of the highest standard. 

United States was laid down in dry-dock on February 8th, 1950, 
named and floated on June 23rd, 1951. The United States Lines 
bought her for 28 million dollars although she had cost 70 million. 
First sailing was on July 3rd, 1952. She leaves New York for 
Southampton at fortnightly intervals and calls at Havre. 

Length between perpendiculars can only be estimated since the 
actual figure has not been released. Dimensions have been con- 
trolled by the intention that this ship should be able to pass through 
the Panama Canal. A ‘long ship’ has resulted with a ratio of beams to 
length unknown on the Atlantic since Kronprinzessin Cecilie [295]. 
These proportions enable United States to outpace the Queen Mary 
by 4 knots with engines of similar power. The single mast is the 
same height as the funnels which like the stem are noticeably raked. 
In order to save weight aluminium has replaced steel wherever 
practicable. United States is absolutely fireproof, woodwork having 
been totally eliminated in the hull, equipment and furnishings. 
Excellent accommodation provides for 882 First Class, 525 Cabin 
and 555 ‘Tourist passengers — a total much the same as the Queen 
Mary. ; 

Defence features include abnormal fuel stowage and watertight 
subdivision on the same scale as in a warship. The main machinery 
of United States is distributed between two separate compartments 
so that a speed of 20 knots can be maintained with either engine- 
room out of action. ‘Troop capacity is for 14,000 men. 


1952 AMBROSE-BISHOP ROCK *3d. 10h. 40m. (35°59k.) 
1952 BISHOP ROCK-AMBROSE W3diel 2b. 12m 441i) 
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UNITED STATES MAIL LINE (1920-21) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Red, with narrow blue top and white band; on the red a 
shield, upper half 3 white stars on blue, lower half 13 red 
and white vertical stripes 

FLAG On red, a blue anchor superimposed on a white arrow sign 


No shipping undertaking has ever proved a more woeful failure than 
the United States Mail Steamship Company, formed to operate 
Government-owned ships under charter. A grandiose network of 
well-subsidized transatlantic services from New York was planned 
and arrangements with the Nordd. Lloyd gave full use of the 
German company’s facilities. First sailing was by Susquehanna in 
August 1920 for Bremerhaven and Danzig. The following month 
Panhandle State began working on a route, New York-Cobh- 
Boulogne-London. The three finest of the ex-Nordd. Lloyd liners 
and two ex-‘Hapag’ ships were allocated for a main Bremerhaven 
service via Plymouth (Southampton, westbound) and Cherbourg. 
This started in July 1921, but next month the company collapsed. 
Creditors’ claims totalled nearly ten times as much as the | million 
dollar capital, of which only one-eighth seems to have been sub- 
scribed in cash. The Government stepped in and the United States 
Lines came into being. 

Princess Matoika, previously Prinzess Alice of the Nordd. Lloyd 
and a sister of Bremen [302], made two or three voyages to Italian 
ports for the United States Mail Line and possibly carried emigrants 
only. 


SUSQUEHANNA (0) 1920-21; POTOMAC (0) 1920-21. See Nordd. 
Lloyd RHEIN [287] and NECKAR [289] 


HUDSON (0) 1920-21, see Hamburg-American HAMBURG [210] 


PANHANDLE STATE (0), 1920-21; OLD NORTH STATE (0), 
1920-21; CENTENNIAL STATE (0), 1921. See United States 
Lines ships of the same names [557-559] 


AMERICA (0) 1921, see Hamburg-American AMERIKA [211] 
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BALTIMORE MAIL LINE _ (1931-38) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL Buff, with narrow black top and a thin red band 
FLAG On white, a red-and-black parti-coloured ‘cross bottony’ 


The Baltimore Mail was a subsidiary of the Intern’! Mercantile 
Marine Company. The fleet consisted of former army transports, 
fitted with Tourist Class accommodation on the same scale as the 
American Merchant class. Sailings were from Baltimore to Hamburg 
via Southampton and Havre, the first commencing on July 2nd, 1931. 
The service closed down seven years later and the ships were trans- 
ferred to the New York-San Francisco coastal trade of another In- 
tern’! Mercantile Marine subsidiary, the Panama Pacific Line. 


[584] CITY OF BALTIMORE (719) 1931-38 
[385], ,C LLY “OPS NORFOLK CLS) 1931-38 


[Ss0]>-Ciiy: OF 8400t. 486 x 56 
NEWPORT NEWS (19) 1931-38 ( 1-2 154k. 

[587], (CITY ‘OF, HAMBURG C19) 1931-38 

[588] CITY OF HAVRE (’18) 1931-38 


Transport names were Steadfast, Independence, Archer, Eclipse and Vic- 
torious. These were wartime ships, originally of 7600 tons and 11 knots. On 
purchase by the Baltimore Mail they were lengthened by 46 feet and their 
turbo-electric machinery replaced by geared turbines of greater power. The 
last two were renamed City of San Francisco and City of Los Angeles on 
transfer to the Panama Pacific. All became World War II transports. Four 
survived, but William P. Biddle (ex-City of Havre) was sunk off Guadal- 
canal by a Japanese ‘suicide’ bomber in August 1942. 
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Other Post-1920 New York Passenger Services 


ROMWMALaAMAUbs STEAM PACKET COMPANY —-UNI'TED 
AMERICAN LINES-BERNSTEIN LINE-INCRES LINE 


For Greek Line and Home Lines, see Chapter XXII; for Gdynia- 
America Line, see Chapter XXIV. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(1921-26) British 


FUNNEL Canary yellow 
FLAG On white, a red saltire with golden crown in centre 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (now the Royal Mail Lines) 
originated in similar fashion to the Cunard Line and at the same 
time, when its promoters secured the contract for a steam mail service 
to the West Indies. As with the Cunard, the company’s first route was 
subsequently abandoned and the Royal Mail today is primarily identi- 
fied with the Plate trade. 

This South Atlantic shipping concern operated a Hamburg- 
Southampton-Cherbourg-New York service in the 1920’s. Soon 
after World War I one of its associates, the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, found profitable employment for its newest tonnage lack- 
ing. The Royal Mail took over the surplus vessels and ran them to 
New York. First departure was by Orbita from Southampton on May 
3rd, 1921. The service could only be regarded as a temporary measure 
to meet abnormal conditions. Business fell away as the scarcity of 
North Atlantic tonnage passed. In 1924 the four ships employed were 
regraded Cabin Class and their itinerary was altered to Southampton- 
Cherbourg-Halifax-New York, but other ports were tried. Sailings 
ceased at the end of 1926, acquisition of the White Star Line by the 
Royal Mail Group having rendered the service entirely redundant. 


[589] Cunard ORDUNA (0) 1914-19 


ORDUNA 1921-26 
[590] ORBITA (15) 1921-26 + Belfast (H. & W.) 
[591] ORCA (’18) 1922 


White star A GARIC™1927—-35 
15700t. 550 x 67 1-2 3ET-3 14$k. 
Although operated by the Royal Mail, these three vessels remained 
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in Pacific S.N. Company ownership until the beginning of 1923. 
They needed 10 days to cross from Southampton to New York, but 
behaved extremely well in bad weather. Orduna, first of the batch, 
had made one Valparaiso voyage when war broke out. She was then 
chartered by the Cunard and from November Ist, 1914, until early 
1919 ran uninterruptedly between Liverpool and New York. On June 
2nd, 1918, she drove off an attacking submarine by gunfire. Her sister 
Orbita commissioned as a liner-cruiser as soon as she was ready for 
sea. Orduna and Orbita reverted to the Pacific S.N. Company in 1927 
and served as World War II troopships. 

Construction of Orca was suspended for a period and she was 
temporarily finished as a freighter, returning to Belfast for completion 
in accordance with original plans when the war ended. On cessation 
of the Royal Mail’s New York service the White Star Line took her 
over as Calgaric. 


[592}" * OROPESA (20) (0) 1921 “140508 25530 21668) a2 1413: 
Oropesa deputized for Orca until that ship was ready to join her sisters. 


1593] TOHTOrE2) 1923 Bremen 
White Star ALBERTIC 1927-34 
18950t. 591 x 72 2-2 4E-2 17k. 

Coal-fired like previous steamers, but much superior. Ohio (229 
First, 523 Second and 690 Third) had been ordered by the Nordd. 
Lloyd as Miinchen, an improved Berlin [297], and was surrendered 
to Britain without taking a sailing. The Royal Mail purchased her in 
June 1922 and she left Hamburg on her maiden voyage ten months 
later. Ohio and Orca were transferred to the White Star’s Canadian 
service in January 1927 and given new names associated with the 
Prairie Provinces. Albertic made some Liverpool-New York voyages 
after the loss of Celtic, but otherwise these two ex-Rayal Mail 
steamers were used in the Montreal trade, first from Liverpool and 
later London. Both were sold to shipbreakers under the Cunard 
White Star régime, although last employed in 1932-33. 


BEE TT EA ARI ET TE LPR ILE CONE TORRES AE LS Ni OPE 
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UNITED AMERICAN LINES — (1922-26) 
U.S.A.; Panamanian 


FUNNEL Yellow with two narrow blue bands 
FLAG On blue, the white lettering ‘UAL’ 


As the United States Mail Line worked in alliance with the Nordd. 
Lloyd, so did the United American Lines with the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Company. There the resemblance ended, for the United American, 
owned by the American Ship & Commerce Association (a Harriman 
concern), was financially sound and possessed tonnage of its own. A 
joint service was planned, but at the start the only ‘Hapag’ contribu- 
tion was Hansa, formerly the record-breaker Deutschland. The United 
American steamers began operations in 1922 under the Stars-and- 
Stripes, but were soon transferred to Panamanian registry with the 
twofold object of reducing running costs and evading the Volstead 
(Prohibition) Act which banned the sale of liquor on board. By 1926 
the Hamburg-American Line was firmly re-established. ‘The Harri- 
man company then sold its assets to the ‘Hapag’ and went out of 
business. 

In addition to the vessels listed below the United American Lines 
operated three ‘Steerage Only’ steamers, the 8850-ton Mount Clay 
(previously Prinz Eitel Friedrich of the Nordd. Lloyd) and the new 
7300-ton Mount Carroll and Mount Clinton. 


[594] RELIANCE (’20) 1922 
Hapag RELIANCE = 1926-38 po wan 
[595] RESOLUTE (’20) 1922 na. 


Hapag RESOLUTE = 1926-35 
19800t. 590 xX 72 3-2 4ET-3 163k. 

This pair had been ordered before the 1914-18 War as Johann 
Heinrich Burchard and William O’ Swald for the Hamburg-American 
Plate service. Whilst hostilities were in progress they were transferred 
on the stocks to the Dutch as compensation for tonnage sunk by sub- 
marine after being guaranteed a safe conduct. They were delivered 
on completion, became the Royal Holland Lloyd Limburgta and Bra- 
bantia and traded to South America. The Allied Powers refused to 
recognize the transaction and after much diplomatic pressure the 
Dutch were forced to sell the steamers into American ownership. 

Reliance and Resolute derived their names from famous defenders 
of the ‘America’ Yachting Cup and carried 400 First, 300 Second and 
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500 ‘Third Class travellers in extremely comfortable quarters. Three 
widely spaced funnels gave a distinctive silhouette. The ‘Hapag’ 
found plenty of employment for these liners for some years, especially 
over the periods when Albert Ballin and her consorts were being re- 
engined. However, by 1935 Reliance was used almost exclusively for 
cruising and Resolute was sold to Italy for conversion to a troopship. 
Resolute became Lombardia and lasted until 1947. Reliance went to 
shipbreakers after being gutted by fire at Hamburg on August 8th, 
1938. 


CLEVELAND 1923-26, see Hamburg-American 
CLEVELAND [215] ree 


BERNSTEIN LINE — (1933-38) German 


FUNNEL Black; on either side, the house flag edged with white 
FLAG On equal horizontal divisions of black and red, a large white 
diamond with ‘AB? in black letters in the centre 


In 1933 limited Tourist Class accommodation was fitted in the three 
largest Bernstein steamers. The Bernstein Line, hitherto concerned 
exclusively with freight, had begun only five years before and traded 
between Hamburg, Antwerp and New York. Calls were sometimes 
made at Havre outward and Southampton homeward. The ships had 
been bought cheaply from other companies. Passage rates were kept 
low and the Bernstein Line remained outside the North Atlantic Pas- 
senger Conference for some years. It proved very successful in an 
unassuming way, but the founder fell foul of Germany’s Nazi rulers 
and the company was disbanded at the end of 1938. 


For the Bernstein (Red Star Line), see the Red Star Line, Chapter 
XV. 


[596] GEROLSTEIN (704) 1933-38  7800t. 454 x 56 1-2 13k. 
[597] ILSENSTEIN (04) 1933-38 8200t. 447 x 56 1-2 © 13k. 
[598] KONIGSTEIN (07) 1933-38  9650t. 459 x 60 1-2 134k. 
Originally Mamari, Matatua and Arawa of the Shaw Savill Line. Kénigstein 
became Gandia and was lost during World War II, but her companions went 
to shipbreakers. 
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INCRES LINE (1950-51) Panamanian 


FUNNEL Buff with black top 
FLAG Quartered white, red, blue and white with the black lettering 
‘ICDN’-one letter in each quarter 


For some time the Incres Line maintained between New York, Ply- 
mouth and Antwerp a one-ship service. It might fairly be regarded 
as a revival of the Bernstein (Red Star Line) and was often popularly 
referred to as the ‘Bernstein Line’, although the Bernstein interest 
was eliminated at the end of 1950. Maiden departure from New 
York took place on July Sth, 1950, and the last from Plymouth on 
October 20th, 1951. Protea (see Arosa Kulm [710a]) made three 
Antwerp-Plymouth-Montreal voyages for the Incres Line. 

Registration of the company was in Panama and the colours of the 
Incres house flag were those of the Panamanian Republic. The letters 
stand for ‘Incres Compania de Navegacion’. 


[599] EUROPA (23) 1950-51 Barrow 
15050t. 0 552x972 209: GT 215k. 

Europa carried roughly 500 passengers in a single class at rates 
approximating Cabin in other lines. She started life as the P. & O. 
Mongolia, but ran for the New Zealand Shipping Company as Rimu- 
taki from 1938 onwards. She has been renamed Nassau and now sails 
between New York and Nassau (Bahamas). 


CHAPTER Dulles 


Pioneer St. Lawrence and Newfoundland Services 


CANADIAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY-NORTH 
ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


CANADIAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(1853-54) British 


FUNNEL Black 


The term ‘Canada’ acquired its present significance in 1867, when 
the British mainland North American possessions were federated into 
the Dominion of Canada. Previously it had denoted a single colony 
corresponding with what are now the Provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario. For a number of years steam services to Canada meant only 
those to Quebec and Montreal. Halifax did not come into the picture 
until the Intercolonial Railway bridged the 840-mile gap between 
that city and Montreal after Confederation. 

The Colony of Canada derived scant benefit from the British & 
North American Steam Packet Company’s Liverpool- Halifax service, 
started in 1840 under contract with the British Government. The 
Cunarders speeded up the transmission of mails and that was nearly 
all. The St Lawrence needed its own steamships. Canada tackled the 
problem in the following decade, but had also to provide for the 
months when ice closed navigation in the river. The nearest ice-free 
port lay across the international boundary in Maine and a railway 
linking Montreal with Portland was finished in 1853. A contract with 
the Liverpool firm of McKean, McLarty & Lamont created the 
Canadian S.N. Company, which undertook to despatch a fortnightly 
steamer to Quebec and Montreal as long as the St Lawrence remained 
open, and then a monthly one to Portland. The subsidy was small 
and the new company made no great efforts to meet its obligations. 

Tonnage was collected in a half-hearted manner. First arrival at 
Montreal was a 500-ton chartered vessel from the Mediterranean 
trade, Genova, on May 13th, 1853. Genova made only the one Cana- 
dian voyage. Sailings were irregular and no suitable steamers were 
ordered until the autumn of 1854, by which time the Colonial Govern- 
ment had become so dissatisfied that it cancelled the contract. The 
company promptly transferred its ships to Crimean transport work 
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and sold the tonnage under construction (see Chapter V, Compagnie 
Franco-Américaine), but remained in being until the end of 1856, 
when the fleet was sold by auction. 


[600] CLEOPATRA (’52) 1853-54 1450t. ? 1-3 Iron 
A purchased vessel. Wrecked off Sierre Leone, 1862. 


SARAH SANDS (0) 1853-54, see SARAH SANDS [119] 


[601] CHARITY (’53) 1854 1250t. ? 1-3 Iron 
Built for the African Steam Ship Company’s pioneer fleet. Sold to other 
owners in 1856. 


[602] OTTAWA 1854 PSU0E = 9239 <9 1-3 Iron 
Apparently built for the Canadian S.N. Company, as she was launched in 
November 1853. Maiden sailing three months later. Bought by the P. & O. 
Company, who retained her name. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY = (1856-57) British 


Little information is available about this rather obscure concern, 
which was managed by Weir, Cochran & Company. It began as the 
Liverpool, Newfoundland & Halifax S.N. Company, a title which 
explains itself. From the beginning of 1857 the steamers continued 
to Portland and extension of the service was accompanied by a change 
of name. Operations ceased some months later and two additional 
ships, General Williams and Antelope, made only a voyage or two 
between them. Vessels of both this and the preceding company car- 
ried three classes of passengers. 


[603] KHERSONESE (’55) 1856-57 _ 1400t. 246 xX 39 1-3 Iron 
Altered in early 1857 to bring speed and accommodation into line with 
Circassian below. Earlier and later history are unknown. 


[604] CIRCASSIAN 1857 1400t. 242 x 39 1-3 Iron 
Galway 
CIRCASSIAN (0) 1858-60 

An excellent little steamer built by Hickson of Belfast, the predecessor of 
Harland & Wolff. Subsequent employment included eight voyages for the 
Galway Line. Circassian was afterwards used as a Civil War blockade runner, 
but captured off Cuba in May 1862 by a Federal warship. She made one or 
two transatlantic voyages for Ruger Brothers and returned to British registry 
in 1874 as a sailing vessel. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Canadian Pacific Line and Its Ancestry 


ALLAN LINE-BEAVER LINE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC LINE 


ALLAN LINE (1854-1915) British 


FUNNEL Red, with black top and white band 
FLAG (a) A red pennant flown over a blue-white-red tricolour! 
(b) As before, but tricolour reversed 


The expansion of Canada was slow until about 1890. Populous 
French-speaking Quebec long lived mainly by subsistence farming 
and sent most of its surplus population into the factories of New 
England. Wide stretches of granite and forested heavy clay severed 
Eastern Ontario from the fertile lands farther west. Canada held 
little attraction for shipping before the closing years of last cen- 
tury. Treacherous rockbound coasts combined with the perils of fog 
and ice to render navigation unusually hazardous. A severe winter 
made the St Lawrence trade highly seasonal and closed the river over 
part of the year. Prior to 1901 the Dominion lacked a winter port of 
its own where freight could be economically handled. Passenger traf- 
fic was confined to immigrants and persons of moderate means, for 
those able to pay high rates preferred to travel to New York and 
enter through the United States. Under these circumstances it 1s 
inevitable that the history of nineteenth-century steam navigation to 
Canada should be mainly the record of one company employing 
modest ships — the Allan Line. 

In 1819 an Alexander Allan, master and part-owner of the Jean, 
inaugurated what developed into a service of brigs sailing to the St 
Lawrence, in the first place only from the Clyde but later also from 
Liverpool. ‘The concern was essentially a family affair. [wo Montreal- 
domiciled Allans of the next generation foresaw the possibilities of 
steam and founded the Montreal Ocean Steam Ship Company to 
build and operate two vessels. Canadian left Liverpool for Montreal 
on September 16th, 1854. She made a second voyage, but this was 
on charter to the Canadian S.N. Company. Outbreak of the Crimean 


1'The blue-white-red tricolour resembled the French national flag and is be- 
lieved to have been replaced by the red-white-blue in the 1850’s following a French 
protest. The blue-white-red seems, however, to have been retained for publicity 
purposes until the end of the century and appears in an Allan poster of the 1890's. 
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War then caused diversion of Canadian, as also of her sister as soon 
as finished, to Black Sea trooping. A mail contract, similar to that 
previously held by the Canadian S.N. Company, was secured and on 
April 23rd, 1856, North American took the second Allan sailing. Fares 
were low, only 18 guineas Saloon from Liverpool to Montreal. A 
Moville call was introduced in 1860. Here it is convenient to antici- 
pate matters by mentioning that Allans continued to operate both 
steam and sailing ships into the 1890's. 

An increased subsidy permitted weekly steam departures from 
Liverpool by the end of the 1850’s. The Anchor Line started des- 
patching steamships from the Clyde to Montreal, but abandoned the 
Canadian trade three years after Allans opened a Glasgow-Montreal 
steam service in 1861. The revised mail arrangements with the Colony 
of Canada stipulated greater regularity and a heavy toll of ship casual- 
ties marred the following years. By 1864 the Montreal Steam Ship 
Company had lost no less than eight of its first twelve steamers about 
the North American shores and islands. Such conditions could not 
continue and the Canadian authorities eventually had to improve 
their coastal lights and make allowances for bad weather and ice. 

From 1877 onwards the mail steamers called at Halifax when sailing 
to Portland. This decade saw Allans re-engine all their fleet with 
compounds and the arrival at Montreal of steam competitors which 
were to last. Federation of the British North American colonies at 
first brought no prospect of change in the mail arrangements and 
the standard of the premier Allan tonnage was steadily improved until 
Parisian entered service in 1881. The Dominion Government then 
sought to obtain for the St Lawrence ships of similar speed to the 
best working between Liverpool and New York, but offered inade- 
quate inducement. The result was unfortunate. No company was 
prepared to accept the terms, but as long as the mail contract re- 
mained liable to transfer further improvement of the Allan fleet was 
impracticable. 

During the 1870’s and 1880’s the Allan Line spread itself in various 
directions, calling at St Johns (Newfoundland) and reaching as far 
south as Boston. It even started a River Plate service in retaliation 
against the Donaldson Line’s incursion into the St Lawrence trade. 
Vessels employed on these new routes, however, carried only a hand- 
ful of Saloon passengers. More important was a Glasgow-New York 
service which originated in purchase of the State Pmein- 169. 

The Allan fleet lay in the doldrums as the nineteenth century drew 
to a close. Old competitors improved their tonnage and new arrived. 
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Over part of the final decade the mail contract was shared with the 
Dominion Line. A very extensive rebuilding programme had to be 
faced and in 1897 the Montreal Ocean Steam Ship was reorganized 
as the Allan Line Steamship Company to provide extra capital. St 
John (New Brunswick) displaced Portland as the main winter ter- 
minal four years later. 

The twentieth century witnessed complete reconstruction of the 
passenger fleet, but the line which had so long dominated the St 
Lawrence was then fighting newcomers with greater resources than 
its own. First came the Canadian Pacific Railway, then the White 
Star and finally the Cunard. The Allan Line fought hard, but the 
end came with purchase by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
autumn of 1915. When World War I broke out four passenger ser- 
vices were in operation — weekly from Liverpool, Glasgow and Lon- 
don to Montreal, and fortnightly from Glasgow to Boston. The 
Glasgow-New York service had ended in October 1905 when the 
New York pier lease expired. The London-Canada and Glasgow- 
Boston started in the 1880’s as freight lines. The company still 
retained the Dominion Government’s mail contract, but had been 
compelled to sublet half, Allan and Canadian Pacific steamers sailing 
alternate weeks. The Moville call had been dropped for the mail 
vessels. 

The Allan Line contributed much to the building of Canada and 
had considerable influence on steamship development, despite the 
small size of its vessels. The 4000-ton Buenos Ayrean of 1879 was the 
first transatlantic steel steamship of any kind. Built by Denny of 
Dumbarton, she measured 385 x 42 feet and carried 20 Saloon pas- 
sengers. 

In terms of Saloon accommodation pre-1900 Allan tonnage falls 
into three categories: the Liverpool-Montreal mail steamers, ships 
with 20-25 berths, and ships with none. Only units of the first group 
come within the scope of this book, but exclusion of the remainder 
leads to the omission of some well-known names. There were few, 
if any, vessels without extensive Steerage quarters. The Allan com- 
pany retained its Scottish flavour to the last and invariably registered 
its ships at Glasgow. 


[605] CANADIAN 1854-57 
[606] INDIAN (55) 1856-59 
Accommodated 80 Saloon passengers, also Steerage. Indian’s maiden home- 
ward passage lasted 10d. 7h. Canadian was wrecked near Quebec on June 


Ist, 1857, and Indian off Cape Race on November 2lst, 1859. 


} 1750t. 278 x 34 2-3 Iron 
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[607] NORTH AMERICAN 1856-74 

[608] ANGLO-SAXON eee Fe ee ee 
Anglo-Saxon made a record Quebec-Liverpool crossing of 9d. 5h. (11 ¢ knots). 
On April 27th, 1863, she grounded near Cape Race. Heavy seas made boat- 
work difficult. She slipped back into deep water and sank, taking with her 
238 of the 445 persons on board. North American survived a similar accident 
about the same time, was later sold and converted to sail. 


[609] NOVA SCOTIAN 1858-93 
[610] NORTH BRITON _ 1858-61 
[611] HUNGARIAN 1859-60 
[612] BOHEMIAN 1859-64 
Hungarian was wrecked with the loss of 237 lives off Sable Island on Febru- 
ary 20th, 1860; North Briton on Parquet Island on November Sth, 1861; 
Bohemian, near Cape Elizabeth on February 22nd, 1864. Nova Scotian was 
lengthened to 366 feet (3300 tons) in 1873. 


22 O00G 4298. X38 a01—3. Iron 


[613] CANADIAN 1860-61 1950t. ? 1-3 Iron 
Crushed in ice in Belle Isle Strait on June 4th, 1861 (35 lives lost). 


JURA 1860-64, see Cunard JURA [23] ae 


[614] HIBERNIAN 1861-01 

[615] NORWEGIAN Berane 2450t. 280 x 37 1-3 Iron 
Built by Denny, like all previous ships except second Canadian. First 
Atlantic liners with surface condensers since British Queen. A light deck the 
full ship’s width covered the deckhouses and was an innovation, lessening 
passengers’ discomfort in bad weather. Norwegian went ashore on Anticositi 
in her first season and remained there for some time. On June 14th, 1863, 
she became a total loss in Cabot Strait. Hibernian was given triple-expansion 
machinery in 1884 and lengthened to 351 feet (3000 tons). 


[616] DAMASCUS (56) T862-70" el 200te 9258) 81 MSs hlron 
Bought from the Cunard’s Mediterranean fleet to help repair losses. Only 
40 Saloon passengers, but worked in mail service until 1870. Afterwards 
lengthened and renamed Corinthian. Sold to Italian owners in 1879. 


[617] PERUVIAN 1863-04  2550t. 312 x 39 1-3 Iron 
[618] MORAVIAN 1864-81  2500t. 320 x 39 1-3 Iron 
[619] NESTORIAN 1866-97 z 

[620] AUSTRIAN Ae demands unglls 038 salosuelron 


One hundred Saloon berths. Peruvian made the round trip, Moville- 
Portland-Moville, in 24d. 15h. during her first winter and this was considered 
an outstanding performance. In 1874 she was lengthened to 373 feet (3050 
tons) and Moravian to 389 (3300 tons). Moravian was wrecked on Flat 
Island off the Nova Scotian coast on December 30th, 1881. Peruvian was 
given triple-expansion engines and a second funnel in 1891. 
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BELGIAN 1864-69, see Hamburg-American HAMMONIA [173] 1S 


[621] PRUSSIAN 1869-98 . 
(622) SCANDINAVIAN 1870-99 f 78°0t 380 * s0e hades 
[623] CASPIAN 1870-97 2750t. 349 x 38 1-3 Iron 


These steamers, like other mail vessels, were transferred to the Glasgow- 
Montreal route after relief in the Liverpool service. Scandinavian rammed 
an iceberg in 1893. 


[624] SARMATIAN 1871-08 Clyde (Steele) 
3650t. 371 x 42 1-3 Iron 2E 13k. 

Sarmatian was the earliest straight-stemmed Allan steamer and 
began a much improved series. She was selected for rushing troops 
to the Ashanti War (1874). Original accommodation provided for 120 
Saloon passengers, but by the later 1890’s Sarmatzan and Sardinian 
had 200 First and 75 Second Class berths in addition to their 850 
Steerage. 


[625] CIRCASSIAN 1872-96. 320037 >> Oe eel rorn 
Lengthened to 415 feet (3700 tons) when only three years old. 


[626] POLYNESIAN ee Clyde (Steele) 
[627] SARDINIAN 1895-154 tack 
AN0Gtoms 400.x 42,01 nalton 9 2H SISK: 

Polynesian opened her career with a 7d. 19h. Quebec-Moville cross- 
ing. She was withdrawn from service in 1892 and completely recon- 
structed for 28 Saloon and 1000 Steerage passengers, her name being 
altered to Laurentian. On September 6th, 1909, she was wrecked on 
Mistaken Point, Newfoundland, while returning from Boston to Glas- 
gow. 

Sardinian had to be scuttled at Moville on May 10th, 1878, follow- 
ing an outbreak of fire attributable to a bunker explosion. Recondi- 
tioning increased gross tonnage to 4400. Later she lost her rudder 
and was brought into Liverpool by the Dominion Texas. In 1910 
Sardinian joined the London-Montreal service. She passed to the 
Canadian Pacific with the rest of the Allan fleet, but had dropped out 
of the passenger business some years earlier. At the end of 1920 this 
veteran was sold for use as a hulk at Vigo. 


[628] PARISIAN 1881-14 Clyde (Napier) 
5350t. 441 x 46 2-4 2E 14k. 
This ship stood in a category by herself. She was little inferior to 
the best New York tonnage and the first Atlantic steel-hulled mail 


LL NO LIP LESLIE TOA ELON IR OES LS NEE OI EE BEALS LI OEE BITES LIOR 
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steamer. Allans had actually projected a 6000-ton vessel, but changed 
the design after a reduction in the mail subsidy. Parisian was the 
earliest transatlantic liner built with bilge keels to reduce rolling. 
Saloon accommodation for 250 persons included a few 2-berth cabins. 
Triple-expansion machinery and general modernization in 1899 made 
her a suitable partner for the newest mail steamers. A funnel was 
removed at the same time. In 1906 Parisian damaged herself badly 
in collision with the steamer Albano and was afterwards laid up. ‘Three 
years later she came out of reserve for the Glasgow-Boston service as 
a Cabin Class ship. This veteran was one of the ships nearest to the 
scene of the Titanic disaster and made gallant efforts to reach the 
stricken White Star liner before she sank. 


1890 MOVILLE-RIMOUSKI 6d. 16h. Om. (14-37k.) 
? RIMOUSKI-MOVILLE 6d. 13h. 10m. 


ASSYRIAN, 1887-01; POMERANIAN, 1887-01. See Monarch 
ASSYRIAN MONARCH [523] and GRECIAN MONARCH [524] 


STATE OF NEVADA, 1891-93; STATE OF NEBRASKA, 1891-02 
See State Line ships of the same names [362] and [365] .. 


[629] STATE OF CALIF ORNIA 1891 Clyde (Stephen) 
CALIFORNIAN 1898-00 
4250t. 386 x 46 1-3 3E 13k. 
Taken over on stocks from State Line. Californian stranded near 
Portland on February 25th, 1900, was salved, sold and reconstructed 
as Coamo under the United States flag. 


[631] MONGOLIAN 1891-14. 
4900t. 400 x 45 1-2 3E 13k. 

Set-backs on Parisian. Passenger capacity was 100 First Class, 80 
Second and 1000 Steerage. On relief in the mail service this pair 
worked from Glasgow to Montreal, New York and Boston in turn. 
Mongolian served as a Boer War transport. On a 1909 voyage she 
became so firmly jammed in the pack-ice off Newfoundland that her 
passengers were able to leave the ship and walk about on the surface. 
Both steamers were sold to the Admiralty after some years as Cabin 
Class vessels, Numidian to be scuttled as a blockship and her sister 
sunk by submarine in 1918. 


[630] NUMIDIAN ae Clyde (Henderson) 
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[632] CASTILIAN 1899 Belfast (W. & C.) 
7400t. 470. 53. 91-2. 3E),.14k. 
Wrecked in Bay of Fundy on her maiden voyage, March 11th, 
1899. 


[633] BAVARIAN 1899-05 
[634] TUNISIAN 1900 
GanbPaca Dl NESTA Now M916 
Can. Pac. MARBURN = 1922-28 
10450t. 500 x 59 1-2 3E-2 16k. 

Bavarian (300 First, 260 Second and 1000 Steerage) just fell short 
of 18 knots on trial. She and her sister undoubtedly improved on 
Parisian’s passage times, but no information is available. After two 
voyages Bavarian was requisitioned for South African trooping and 
did not return to the Atlantic until late 1902. She went ashore below 
Montreal on November 3rd, 1905, and was later broken up where she 


Clyde (Stephen) 


LOA es PEI 8 RE RONA AEN A E ORL N CTN BEIORE RENE A A OR A A 


lay. Tunisian served as a World War I transport until April 1917. | 
The Canadian Pacific converted her to an oil-burning Cabin Class | 


ship for the Clyde service in 1920, renaming her Marburn after two 
years. 


[635] CORINTHIAN 1900 
Can. Pac. CORINTHIAN 1916-18 
[636] SICILLAN (’99) TOOTAV GS CranEe he ean! 


Can. Pac. SICILIAN 1OT6—22 
6250t. 430 x 54 1-2 3E 13k. 


[637] PRETORIAN 1900 Hartlepool (Furness _ 


Can. Pac. PRETORIAN 1916-25 Withy) 
6450t. 437 x 53 1-2. 3E 13k. 
Although built for the Glasgow-Montreal route, shortage of ton- 
nage caused this trio to work from Liverpool for a time. Sicilian, the 
first completed, was immediately requisitioned for Boer War troop- 
ing. She sailed for her owners during most of 1901, but afterwards 
made some further voyages to the Cape. In 1910 Corinthian, Sicilian 


and Pretorian were refitted as Cabin Class steamers and had their — 
tonnage raised by 1000 gross prior to allocation to the London service, 


which then became a weekly one. Over the 1914-18 War period they 


generally sailed from Liverpool. In April 1917 Pretorian only escaped | 
from a submarine after a long chase. Corinthian was wrecked on Brier © 
Island in the Bay of Fundy on December 14th, 1918. Sicilian was | 


transferred to the cargo fleet as Bruton, to be scrapped in 1925. 
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[638] IONIAN 1901 Belfast (W. & C.) 
Can. Pac. (IONIAN) Toko ly 
8250t. 470 x 5/7. 1-4 3E-2. 14k. 

A mail vessel, replacing Castilian. Ionian joined the Glasgow-Mon- 
treal service in 1907. On October 21st, 1917, she was torpedoed off 
Milford Haven as a transport and drifted on the rocks, to become a 
total loss. 


[639] VICTORIAN 1904 Belfast (W. & C.) 
Can. Pac. VICTORIAN 1916 
Can. Pac. MARLOCH boo 2o20 
[640] VIRGINIAN 1905 Clyde (Stephen) 
Can. Pac. (VIRGINIAN) 1916 
Swed. Amer. 
DROTTNINGHOLM — 1920-48 
Home BRASIL 1950 
Home HOMELAND REE 
1O700te 520° 60 yl-2 al -3 Sk. 

Victorian (470 First Class, 240 Second and 940 Steerage) claims 
attention as the pioneer ocean-going turbine-driven ship. Triple- 
expansion engines were originally intended and both vessels to have 
been built by Workman & Clark. The state of turbine development 
called for three propellers, a high-pressure turbine revolving the inner 
shaft and two low-pressure the wings. Virginian’s machinery incor- 
porated the results of experience gained with Victorian and gave a 
trial speed of 19-8 knots. In 1906 Empress of Britain [659] and her 
sister outpaced the Victorians, but the Allan pair vibrated less and so 
retained their popularity. 

World War I saw Victorian and Virginian in commission as armed 
merchant cruisers. Victorian was reconditioned in 1919 and the fol- 
lowing July carried out the first extensive wireless telephony tests at 
sea, transmitting messages 600 miles. In 1922 she was moved from 
Liverpool to Glasgow after conversion of her furnaces to oil-firing, 
replacement of direct-action turbines by geared, and rebuilding 
the First and Second Class quarters as Cabin. At the end of that year 
the Canadian Pacific renamed the four ex-Allan ships they intended 
to retain and Victorian became Marloch. 

Virginian went to the Swedish American Line without taking a 
Canadian Pacific sailing and a year later was refitted in similar fashion 
to her sister. The vessel which the Swedes had intended should re- 
place Drottningholm in 1939 was destroyed while under construction, 
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so this last survivor of the Allan fleet went on. During the war years 
the International Red Cross used her for repatriation work. She re- 
verted to commercial employment between Gothenburg and New 
York in 1946, and her departure in March was the first post-war 
transatlantic passenger sailing from Europe of any company. Two 
years afterwards Home Lines bought her for their Genoa-Buenos 
Aires service as Brasil, but she made some Naples-New York voy- 
ages. On June Ist, 1951, the name was changed to Homeland and the 
ship placed in a regular Hamburg-Southampton-Cherbourg-New 
York service with a Halifax call westbound. She was reallocated to 
the Naples-New York route nine months afterwards. Homeland now 
accommodates 85 First and 866 Tourist Class passengers. 


RR re RN Re nae 2 te tee 


perowner mete nee 


1906 Virginian LIVERPOOL-RIMOUSKI 5d. 20h. 40m. 
1906 Virginian RIMOUSKI-LIVERPOOL 6d. 5h. Om. 


[641] CORSICAN 1907 Clyde (Barclay 
Can, Pac. CORSLCAN saab Curle) 
Can. Pac. MARVALE 1922-23 
11450t. 500 x 61 1-2 3E2 ‘16k. 

An approximate duplicate of the wrecked Bavarian, which she re- 
placed. Corsican collided with an iceberg near Belle Island in 1912. 
Her 1914-18 War employment was transporting troops. On release 
she was converted to a Cabin Class ship and settled down on the 
Glasgow-Montreal route. As Marvale she foundered after striking a | 
rock 20 miles west of Cape Race, May 21st, 1923. 


ee ene 


[642] GRAMPIAN 1907 
Can. Pac. GRAMPIAN 1916-26 >Clyde (Stephen) : 
[643] HESPERIAN? 1908-15 


10900t. 485 x 60 1-2 3E-2 146k. 

Grampian and Hesperian (500 in First and Second Classes and 1400 
Steerage passengers) belonged to the Glasgow-Montreal trade and 
reduced the Moville-Rimouski passage time to within seven days. 
The second ship was sunk with 32 fatal casualties by submarine 85 
miles from Fastnet on September 4th, 1915. Grampian was regraded 
Cabin Class after the war and moved round various services. Loss of 
Marvale caused her retention longer than originally intended. 


SCOTIAN 1910-15, see Holland-America STATENDAM [480] 


worn Cn ge ot 


1 Derivation of this name is either from Hesperis, an ancient city corresponding 
with the modern Benghazi, or from Hesperus, meaning the ‘Evening Star’. 


= 
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SCANDINAVIAN 1912-15, see Dominion 
NEW ENGLAND [693] 


ALSATIAN, 1914-15; CALGARIAN, 1914-15. See Canadian 
Pacific ships of the same names [663-664] 


BEAVER LINE (1875-1903) = British 


FUNNEL Black with two narrow white bands 
FLAG A blue pennant flown over a white flag edged with blue and 
bearing a black beaver 

Original owners of the Beaver Line were the Canada Shipping Com- 
pany, founded in Montreal in 1867 to run sailing ships to Liverpool. 
After four vessels had been built the company decided that all further 
tonnage should be steam. The Beaver steamers were modest and used 
Portland during the winter with a Halifax call. First departure from 
the Mersey took place on March 6th, 1875. The Canada Shipping 
Company was not very successful and by 1894 found itself in financial 
difficulties with two sets of creditors, British and Canadian. ‘The 
British group appointed D. Maclver & Company as managers and 
Beaver sailings, which had been suspended, were resumed in May 
1895. Maclvers planned to buy the business and augmented the fleet 
with vessels bought or chartered on their own account, known as the 
Beaver Line Associated Steamers. The British creditors afterwards 
accepted a cash settlement and handed the remaining assets over to 
the Canadian claimants. These retained the Maclver management 
until late 1898, when the connection and fleet were sold to Elder 
Dempster & Company. 

Elder Dempsters, a firm normally associated with West Africa, had 
been in the Canadian freight and cattle-carrying business since 1894, 
despatching their ships from Avonmouth. They kept the Beaver Line 
with its Liverpool sailings separate from their Avonmouth service. 
Matters were complicated for a short while as Maclvers continued 
to send the Associated Steamers to Canada under the Beaver name 
until mid-1899. 

Early in 1903 Elder Dempster & Company sold the Beaver Line 
and their Avonmouth freight service to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
but the older steamers were excluded from the transaction and trans- 
ferred to other routes. A few months earlier the New Brunswick port 
of St John had been linked with Montreal by rail and replaced Port- 
land as the winter terminal. 


oo 
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[644] LAKE CHAMPLAIN 1875-86 
[645] LAKE NEPIGON 1875-95022 OU feet 2 Leto daa Lon 
[646] LAKE MEGANTIC 1875-78 
Lake Champlain was wrecked off the Antrim coast on June 30th, 1886; Lake 
Megantic off Anticosti on July 30th, 1878. Lake Nepigon was sold and re- | 
named Golden Fleece. 


[647] LAKE WINNIPEG 1879-98 
[648] LAKE MANITOBA ee See arene! 
Lake Manitoba ended a total loss on Miquelon, June 14th, 1885. Her sister | 
became the Turkish transport Garb, in which capacity the Italians sank her | 
during the Tripoli War, 1912. 


[649] LAKE HURON 1881-00) ° 4050¢2! 385 *°43.7:1<3\edron 
This and previous steamers carried 70-85 Saloon passengers at a cheap rate 
in addition to several hundred Steerage. 


[650] LAKE SUPERIOR 1885502) 914550t. 4400 x 44.5 1-3, “Iron 
Lake Superior (190 Saloon) was much better than earlier Beaver tonnage. | 
She was wrecked outside St John on March 31st, 1902. 


[651] LAKE ONTARIO 1887-03 4550t. 374x 44 2-3 12dk. | 
Built of steel, the first British transatlantic vessel with triple-expansion en- 
gines and the only Beaver ship with a clipper bow. The bowsprit enabled 

Lake Ontario to escape serious injury in an end-on collision with the Dom- — 
inion Vancouver during August 1896. Elder Dempsters retained her for two | 
years after sale of their Canadian interests. 


GALLIA® 1897-99, see Cunard GALLIA [51] 7. 


[652] LAKE MEGANTIC (’84) 1900-03 5150t. 435 x 46 2-4 13k. | 
Ex-Arawa (see Anchor Astoria [345]). Elder Dempsters renamed this | 
steamer Port Henderson for their West Indian Mail Line and she was sunk | 
in 1915 as the Italian Porto Said. ; 


[653] LUSITANIA (’71) (0) 1900-01 3900t. 380 x 41 1-3 Iron 
Wrecked near Cape Race, June 25th, 1901, after fifteen months on charter 
from Orient Line. 


LAKE SIMCOE _ 1901-03, see Nordd. Lloyd EMS [256] » 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 1900-03; LAKE ERIE, 1902-03; | 


LAKE MANITOBA, 1901-02; LAKE MICHIGAN, 1902-03 
See Canadian Pacific ships of the same names [654-657] 


1 Gallia belonged to the Beaver Line Associated Steamers. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC LINE (1903— ) — British 


FUNNEL (a) Buff 

(b) c. 1906. Buff with black top 

(c) 1919. Buff 

(d) 1947. Buff with house flag on either side 
FLAG Six white and red squares diced 


The Canadian Pacific system of rail, sea and air travel ‘spans the 
world’. ‘The Montreal-Vancouver transcontinental railway was com- 
pleted in 1887 and a steamship service across the Pacific at once 
organized. Entry into the transatlantic trade waited until 1901, when 
a branch railway (Montreal-St John) gave the company access to an 
ice-free eastern port. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway purchased Elder Dempster’s Cana- 
dian interests in 1903. The former Beaver vessels and the Avonmouth 
freighters continued to sail from the Mersey and Bristol Channel as 
before, although now under a common house flag. Lake Champlain 
took the new régime’s inaugural departure from Liverpool on April 
14th, 1903. Two fast liners of the highest standard were ordered for 
the Liverpool route. Soon afterwards certain of the Avonmouth cargo 
ships were enlarged, given quarters for 1700-2000 Steerage passengers 
and transferred to a new London service, calling at Antwerp to collect 
most of their emigrants. At the beginning of 1913 a Trieste-Canada 
service was started which war brought to a premature end. Rivalry 
between the Canadian Pacific and Allan companies was intense, with 
the scales heavily weighted against the latter. The railway’s greatest 
advantage perhaps lay in ability to book passengers and goods through 
to any point in the Dominion. Finally, on October Ist, 1915, the 
Canadian Pacific bought the Allan Line and three months afterwards 
absorbed the Allan ships into its own fleet. The railway company’s 
salt-water interests had shortly before been reorganized as a sub- 
sidiary, Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, which title stood until 1921 
when replaced by Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited. 

The premier vessels were transferred to Southampton in 1922, but 
weekly departures from Liverpool continued. The ex-Allan Glasgow 
service, which had been resumed, came to an end in the early 1930’s 
and arrangements were then made for routing the Liverpool steamers 
via Greenock. London-Antwerp-Montreal passenger sailings ceased 
about the same date, but a direct London freighter service was insti- 
tuted. An altogether abnormal ship, the second Empress of Britain, 
equal to any liner in the New York trade and designed with a special 
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object, made her debut in 1932. All other passenger tonnage built 
between the wars was Cabin Class. 

World War II took particularly heavy toll of the Canadian Pacific 
fleets and the only passenger service now maintained is weekly from 
Liverpool. The ships proceed direct to St John during the winter 
months, a Halifax call which started in 1930 having been dropped 
at the end of 1949. Replacement of the cargo vessels, all destroyed 
by enemy action, has been completed. Among those lost the 10000- 
ton Beaverford met an heroic end in the Atlantic convoy attacked by 
the ‘pocket battleship’ Admiral Sheer on November Sth, 1940. The 
armed merchant cruiser Jervis Bay perished in defence of the convoy 
and Beaverford flying the Red Ensign then engaged the enemy. ‘There 
were no survivors. 

The name of a Canadian Pacific liner indicates the category to 
which she belongs. The finest are ‘Empresses’, Cabin Class vessels 
have either been ‘Duchesses’ or borne names beginning with 
‘Mont—’, and freighters are prefixed ‘Beaver—’. The two last 
revive old associations, for the Elder Dempster freighters bore 
‘Mont’ names and ‘Beaver’ speaks for itself. 

[654] Beaver 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 1900 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 1903 | Ciyde (Barcl 
RUTHENIA 1913-14: psimys se fo a 
[655] Beaver LAKE ERIE ('00) 1902 gts 
LAKE ERIE 1903 
TYROLIA 1913-14 


7450t.. 446 = 52 1-4 3E-2 13k. 

These and the next two vessels began under the Beaver flag, but 
passed most of their service under that of the Canadian Pacific. Lake 
Erie spent two years trooping to South Africa on completion. Lake 
Champlain was fitted in May 1901 with the first permanent wireless 
telegraphy set installed in a British merchant ship. The Allan Line 
chartered Lake Erie for some months in 1910. By this date the 
original accommodation for 100 First Class, 80 Second and 500 Steer- 
age had been altered to 90 Cabin and 1000 Steerage. ‘l’hree years 
later both steamers were transferred to the new Trieste service and 
suitably renamed. They were bought by the Admiralty in August 
1914. Tyrolia was converted to the oiler Aspenleaf. Her sister became 
a Grand Fleet storeship after a short spell as a dummy battleship. 
She survived until 1949, when broken up as the Japanese tanker 
Choran Maru. 


PERT eC RE OTS a ae 


PIES OPE REN 
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[656] Beaver LAKE MANITOBA 1901 


LAKE MANITOBA 1903-18 | Tyne (Swan 
[657] peer ARE vVICHIGAN 1902 Hunter) 
LAKE MICHIGAN 1903-c. 09 


ggsot. (MICH. 7000t.) 469 x 56 1-4 3E—-2 13k. 

Improved editions of previous pair. By 1910 Lake Manitoba's 
accommodation had been changed to 150 Cabin Class and 1000 
Steerage, on a tonnage of 9650. In August 1918 she was scuttled after 
catching fire at her Montreal berth, to be raised later, sold into Cana- 
dian ownership as [vor Heath and scrapped in 1924. Lake Michigan 
was altered to carry 2000 Steerage only and transferred to the London 
route. She was requisitioned for World War I trooping and sunk by 
mine off Brest in November 1916 whilst on loan to the French. Lake 
Michigan was salved, but fell victim to a submarine on April 16th, 


Dic 


[658] MONTROSE (97) ¢. 1904-14. 7200t. 444 x Soul —4, 125k: 
One of the former Elder Dempster freighters given Steerage accommodation. 
Unlike her companions (Mount Royal, Montfort, Montezuma, Montreal and 
Mount Temple), Montrose was also fitted for carrying 60 Saloon passengers 
so that she could augment the Liverpool sailings of the ‘Lakes’. The Ad- 
miralty sent her to Dover for sinking as 4 blockship, but Montrose broke 
adrift in a December gale, was swept out to sea and wrecked herself on the 
Goodwin Sands. 


[659] EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 1906 
MONTROYAL 1924-30 + Clyde (Fairfield) 
[660] EMPRESS OF IRELAND 1906-14 
14200t. 549 x 65 2-2 Am 8 ake 

Superior to any Allan tonnage and the last British high-speed liners 
with reciprocating machinery. Empress of Britain (310 First, 470 
Second and 770 Third) and her sister compared favourably with 
many New York vessels. Contracts were delayed pending a decision 
as to whether they should be of a size permitting access tO Montreal 
and the dimensions finally adopted prevented this pair proceeding 
beyond Quebec until the channel had been deepened. They shared 
carriage of the Canadian mails with the Allan steamers and on special 
occasions touched at Halifax on their way to St John. 

Loss of Empress of Ireland was one of the Atlantic’s major disasters. 
As she crept downstream past Rimouski in thick fog in the early hours 
of May 29th, 1914, the Norwegian collier Storstad crashed into her 
amidships. ‘The liner sank within a few minutes. Most of her 1050 
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passengers were asleep below and 840 perished, together with 171 of 
the 400 crew. The subsequent enquiry found Storstad entirely to 
blame. 

Empress of Britain began World War I as an armed merchant 
cruiser and finished as a troop transport. When reconditioned she 
was converted to oil fuel and placed in the Southampton service. She 
became a Cabin Class vessel in 1924 and was renamed to conform 
with her reduced status. Later years were passed on the London 
route. 


LIVERPOOL—-HALIFAX RIMOUSKI-LIVERPOOL 
1907 E. of Britain Sd. 8h. 18m. 1906 E. of Britain Sd.-1287TSme 
1908 4 5d. 6h. 26m. 


[661] METAGAMA 1915-34 
[662] MISSANABIE est eee ee a) 
12450t. 500 x 64 2-2 4E-2 15k. 

Equivalents of the Cunard Andania [74]. Metagama and Missanabte 
(520 Cabin Class and 1200 Third) were ugly vessels with cruiser 
sterns like all later Canadian Pacific ships. Missanabie was sunk by 
submarine 50 miles from Daunts Rock on September 9th, 1918. A 
funnel crashed into one of the boats and caused most of the 45 fatal 
casualties. Metagama worked on the Liverpool, Glasgow and London 
routes in turn and finished in reserve. 


CORINTHIAN, 1916-18; SICILIAN, 1916-22; PRETORIAN, 
1916-25; (IONIAN), 1916-17; (VIRGINIAN), 1916-20; 
GRAMPIAN, 1916-26. See Allan ships of the same names 

(635-638, 640 and 642] 


% \O iy s \\v 


SCANDINAVIAN 1916-23, see Dominion 
NEW ENGLAND [693] jo\\> 


SCOTIAN 1916 See Holland-America STATENDAM 
MARGLEN — 1922-27 [480] eLas 


TUNISIAN 1916 See Allan TUNISIAN [634] ‘*\' 
MARBURN = 1922-28 


VICTORIAN 1916 See Allan VICTORIAN [639] * 
MARLOCH — 1922-29 
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CORSICAN 1916 See Allan CORSICAN [641] 
MARVALE = 1922-23 yee 


[663] Allan ALSATIAN 1914 Clyde (Beard- 
(ALSATIAN) 1916 more) 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 1919-34 
18400t. 571 X72 2-2 T+ 183k. 
[664] Allan CALGARIAN 1914 Clyde (Fairfield) 
(CALGARIAN) 1916-18 
17500t. 569 x 70 2-2 T-4 183k. 

These ships eclipsed all existing St Lawrence tonnage, although 
the advance in speed was slight. Alsatean and Calgarian were the first 
Atlantic liners with cruiser sterns and ‘turned round’ at Quebec. The 
Allan Line derived scant benefit from them, for within a few months 
of entering service they were requisitioned as armed merchant crul- 
sers. Alsatian served as flagship of the 10th Cruiser Squadron, the 
main blockading force of the Northern Patrol, over much of the 
1914-18 War. Calgarian was sunk by ‘U.19’ off Rathlin Island on 
March Ist, 1918, whilst escorting a convoy. 

The Canadian Pacific obtained possession of Alsatian in 1919 and 
at once gave her an ‘Empress’ name. Reconditioning provided quar- 
ters for 287 First, 504 Second and 848 Third Class travellers. She 
began sailing from Liverpool but was soon transferred to Southamp- 
ton, although her earliest voyages on the Channel route began and 
ended at Hamburg. In 1922 Empress of France made the first round- 
the-world cruise undertaken by any Atlantic liner. Next year her 
furnaces were altered to oil-firing. From December 1928 this ship 
reinforced her owners’ transpacific fleet for twelve months. She re- 
turned to the Atlantic, but later years were largely devoted to cruising. 
Empress of France would have had a longer life if the Canadian 
Pacific had not built more tonnage than actually needed. 


1920 E. of France LIVERPOOL-—RIMOUSKI Sd. 20h. 6m. (18°8k.) 
> 


1924 “f SOUTHAMPTON-RIMOUSKI ; (19°3k.) 
1924 5 RIMOUSKI-SOUTHAMPTON 4d. 6h. Sim. (19°14k.) 
POW Pes 


[666] MINNEDOSA (’18) 1919-35 
13950t. 520 x 67 2-2 3ET-3 15k. 
Hulls of Melita and Minnedosa were built by Barclay Curle, but 
the ships finished by Harland & Wolff. Keels were laid in 1914 for 


1 Melita = Malta. 
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the Hamburg-American Line and work ceased at the outbreak of war. 
The Canadian Pacific later took over the ships and completed them 
along the lines of Metagama. 'Vhey began with some trooping service 
and when released sailed between Liverpool and Montreal. Both were 
refitted in 1925 and had gross tonnage raised to 15200 prior to re- 
allocation to the London route. ‘Iwo years later Melita and Minnedosa 
were switched to the Glasgow service. The shipping depression of the 
1930’s made it impossible to find profitable employment and they 
went into reserve. The pair were sold to Italian shipbreakers, who 
resold them to their government for use as transports under the 
names Liguria and Piemonte. Vhey ended as World War II casualties. 


EMPRESS OF INDIA 1920 See Nordd. Lloyd 
MONTLAURIER | tay PRINZ FRIEDRICH 


MONTNAIRN 1922-30 WILHELM [296] 
ce 
[667] MONTREAL (’06) 1920 Hamburg 
Fabre ALESIA 1928-31 


9750t.. 475 X 55. 1-2 4E-2 15k. 
Formerly Konig Friedrich August of the ‘Hapag’ Caribbean service. 
She was refitted as a Cabin Class ship and used on different routes. 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 1921-30, see Hamburg-American 
KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA [212] 3¢4° 


[668] MONTCALM — 1922-42 Clyde (Brown) 

[669] MONTROSE 1922-40 Clyde (Fairfield) 

[670] MONTCLARE = 1922-42 Clyde (Brown) 
16400t. 549 x 70 2-2. GT-2. 16k. 

Improved Metagamas with similar passenger capacity. Contracts 
for two further ships were cancelled. ‘The trio sailed regularly from 
Liverpool until 1928, but afterwards from Southampton as often as 
not. On her maiden voyage in January 1922 Montcalm rescued sur- 
vivors from the Norwegian Mod. Eleven years later she stranded at 
the Mersey entrance in a snowstorm. All three were re-engined in 
1929-31 and commissioned as liner-cruisers in September 1939. As 
the French Navy possessed a Montcalm and the British a Montrose, 
the first two were renamed Wolfe and Forfar. The German submarine 
‘U.99’ sank the ex-/Vontrose in the Western Approaches on December 
2nd, 1940. ‘The Admiralty bought the two remaining vessels. Wolfe 


wl Vacud i eemanltaledaiaisictadas ‘ 
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was converted to a submarine depotship and scrapped in 1950. 
Montclare became a destroyer depotship in 1944 and a submarine 
depotship in 1947, in which capacity she is still employed. 


[671] EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA (20) 1927-39 Stettin 
29 000t590 OOF 58-2 G1—2y 175k: 

Launched in December 1914 for the Plate trade as the Hamburg- 
American Tirpitz but surrendered to Britain. Originally 19300 gross, 
Empress of Australia was almost a sister of the United American 
Reliance [594], but had turbines with hydraulic gearing of a novel 
type. The Canadian Pacific Company bought her in 1920 with the 
intention that she should go into their North Pacific service and be 
called Empress of China. Vancouver-Sydney was then proposed and 
her name changed, but she entered the Vancouver-China trade after 
all. Empress of Australia was at Yokohama during the Great Japanese 
Earthquake of 1923 and her crew figured prominently in the relief 
work. 

This ex-German liner proved extravagant on fuel and slow. She 
was therefore brought home for an extensive refit at the Fairfield 
Yard. Geared turbines replaced the unorthodox main machinery and 
added over a knot to her speed. Furnaces were altered and daily fuel 
consumption became 150 tons of oil instead of 200 of coal. Gross 
tonnage was considerably increased. On completion of the work E£m- 
press of Australia relieved the first Empress of Britain on the South- 
ampton route. Her First Class accommodation for 400 passengers 
was exceptionally good. Second and Third Class berths numbered 
150 and 630. Usual winter employment was pleasure cruising. Empress 
of Australia carried the Royal Family to Quebec in 1939. She was 
requisitioned as a transport early in World War II and retained for 
peacetime trooping until sold to shipbreakers in 1952. 


[672] DUCHESS OF BEDFORD 1928 Clyde (Brown) 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 1948- 
[673] DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 1928-42 Clyde (Beard- 
more) 
[674] DUCHESS OF RICHMOND — 1928 
EMPRESS OF CANADA 1947- Clyde (Brown) 
[675] ©» DUCHESS: OF YORK 1929-43 
20100t. 582 x 75 2-2 GT-2 18k. 
A fifth unit of this class was cancelled and her name transferred 
to the fourth, which had been laid down as Duchess of Cornwall. 
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Duchess of Atholl would have been the first in service if an accident 
to her machinery had not delayed completion. These ships had 580 
Cabin, 480 Tourist and 510 Third Class berths, but their accommoda- 
tion was so good that they began a development which culminated in 
the complete breakdown of the old system of First and Second (see 
Queen Mary). They normally sailed from Liverpool, but sometimes 
Southampton. The quartette made ideal troopships and two were lost 
on the Cape route to Egypt. Duchess of Atholl, northbound, was sunk 
by submarine some 200 miles east of Ascension, October 10th, 1942. 
The outward bound Duchess of York fell victim to air attack off the 
Moroccan coast, July 11th, 1943. 

The two surviving ‘Duchesses’ were reconditioned to take 400 
First Class and 300 Tourist passengers and renamed. Empress of 
Canada took the company’s first post-war passenger sailing on July 
16th, 1947. She is the second Empress of Canada, the earlier vessel 
having belonged to the transpacific service and been lost during the 
1939-45 War. Her sister was to have been called Empress of India, 
but the name was altered on account of India’s changed status. 


[676] EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 1931-40 Clyde (Brown) 
42350t. 733 x 98 3-2 GT-4 24k. 

No more remarkable liner has been completed in this century than 
the second Empress of Britain. Although speed was less than that of 
the Nordd. Lloyd Bremen and Europa, Empress of Britain made the 
first Atlantic crossing in under 44 days. She stood for a bold com- 
mercial experiment, an attempt to capture the passenger traffic from 
the Great Lakes region of the United States and points further 
west. An Empress of Britain passage to Quebec, thence by rail to 
Chicago, saved many hours on the New York route. The spaciousness 
of this ship’s quarters remains unique. She carried only 452 First, 
260 ‘Tourist and 470 ‘Third, compared with Bremen’s 800 First, 500 
Second, 300 ‘Tourist and 600 Third. 

A vessel of this calibre could not be profitably used on the Canadian 
route during the winter months and so it was planned to send Empress 
of Britain on long-distance luxury cruises during the ‘off season’. 
Indeed, she was designed just as much for pleasure cruising as trans- 
atlantic work. Machinery was so arranged that she could steam on 
two screws when high speed was not required and the cruising factor 
controlled her proportions. Length and draught had to be kept as 
low as possible to permit entry into the maximum number of ports. 
‘The restrictions necessitated building her very high out of the water 
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and the result was an ugly vessel. Funnels were enormous and the 
after one served as an engine-room ventilator. Appearance was, how- 
ever, improved by painting the hull white with a blue band from 
stem to stern. 

Empress of Britain was laid down on November 28th, 1928. Her 
date of launching was June 11th, 1930. She left Southampton on her 
maiden sailing on May 27th, 1931, and made the shortest crossing 
to North America of any ship to that date—4d. 22h. 26m. from 
Cherbourg to Rimouski. Her western terminal was Quebec and she 
always called at Cherbourg, between which port and Rimouski she 
averaged 4d. 13h. 38m. during her first season (nine passages either 
way). Not only was this time superior to the best crossing of Bremen 
along the lengthier New York track, but a further point in the 
British liner’s favour was that much of her course lay through shel- 
tered waters. Most winters Empress of Britain made a round-the- 
world cruise from New York and this entailed some Southampton- 
New York sailings. She was the biggest ship to appear south of the 
Equator and none of greater tonnage has yet passed through either 
the Panama or Suez Canals. 

The Canadian Pacific Company had planned a sister for Empress 
of Britain, but the world depression of the 1930’s made this imprac- 
ticable. She herself fulfilled all expectations, although the absence of 
an adequate partner rendered her bid for the Mid-Continental trafic 
only a limited success. 

Last commercial departure from Southampton of this outstanding 
ship took place on September 2nd, 1939. On arrival at Quebec she 
was laid up, but two months later commissioned for troop carrying. 
Homeward bound from Egypt via the Cape, a German bomber 
attacked her 75 miles west of the Aran Islands on October 26th, 1940, 
and such a massive target could not be missed. The first bomb hit 
Empress of Britain amidships and the second fell aft among the antt- 
aircraft armament. The vessel was soon blazing from end to end. She 
was unescorted, but the Polish destroyer Burza arrived and took her 
in tow. Two days later the stricken giant succumbed to submarine 
attack. 


1934 CHERBOURG-RIMOUSKI 4d. 8h. Om. 
1934. RIMOUSKI-CHERBOURG 4d. 6h. 58m. (25-08k.) 


[677] EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND (’30) 1950- Clyde (Fairfield) 
26300t. 644 x 84 3-2 GT-2 20$k. 
Built as Empress of Japan for the Vancouver-China trade, this ship 
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was the largest and finest on the Pacific. Her 7d. 20}h. passage (224 
knots) of April 1931 still stands as the fastest sea crossing of that 
ocean. She was brought home for trooping in 1940 and renamed 
Empress of Scotland when Japan entered the war. After reconditioning 
for 458 First and 205 Tourist Class passengers she was reallocated to 
the Atlantic. First sailing was on May 9th, 1950, from the Mersey. 
Empress of Scotland differs from the other Canadian Pacific liners in 
calling at Greenock. Her maiden eastward passage occupied 4d. 14h. 
42m. from Rimouski to Cumbrae. Greenock-Quebec crossings usually 
take about 5 days. For two years she proceeded no farther up the St 
Lawrence than Quebec, her first visit to Montreal taking place in 
May 1952. Empress of Scotland is normally employed on cruising 
over the winter months. The third funnel is a dummy. 


[677a] p——— Projected ? 
[677b] ?———— Projected ? 
? ? ? ? €..21k 


The Canadian Pacific Company has called for tenders for a pair 
of steamships to replace Empress of Canada and Empress of France. 
A speed of 20 to 21 knots is contemplated and accommodation for 
250 First and 800 Tourist Class passengers. The distribution of 
berths between the two classes contrasts sharply with that in the 
older vessels and is in accordance with the present-day trend. Gross 


tonnage will probably be in the neighbourhood of 20000. 


(A PALE Ro Naa 


Other Passenger Services to the St. Lawrence 


DOMINION LINE-DONALDSON ATLANTIC (formerly 
DONALDSON and ANCHOR-DONALDSON) LINE- 
ROYAL LINE-THOMSON LINE-COMPANIA 
INTERNACIONAL TRANSPORTADORA 


For Greek Line and Home Lines, see Chapter XXII. 
DOMINION LINE = (1872-1925) = British 


FUNNEL Red, with black top and a white band on the red 
FLAG Ona red pennant, a blue ball enclosed in a small white dia- 
mond 


After the Civil War the ex-Confederate western and border States 
actively encouraged white immigration. Settlement was aided by rail- 
ways reaching northwards from New Orleans, which served as a 
major passenger port of entry into the United States until the eastern 
lines reached the lower Mississippi. For a time British and German 
shipping companies found it highly profitable to carry passengers to 
New Orleans and there load cotton. 

The principal British firm in the field was the Liverpool & Missis- 
sippi Steamship Company, which routed its vessels via Corunna and 
Havana. Maiden sailing was by Crescent City on October 6th, 1870. 
Two years later the company breached the Allan monopoly of steam 
navigation to the St Lawrence by despatching vessels to Montreal 
during the summer months when the Gulf trade was slack. Canadian 
shippers welcomed the competition and the northern service became 
a regular one. The steamers called at Cobh and after some years of 
experiment settled down to Halifax and Portland as winter ports. The 
company changed its title to the Mississippi & Dominion and eventu- 
ally the undertaking became known simply as the Dominion Line. 
Departures for New Orleans became fewer and ceased altogether in 
the early 1880’s. The two earliest Dominion steamers never appeared 
in the St Lawrence. Two Hamburg-American vessels bought in 1876 
were likewise confined to the Gulf trade, but a third, Teutonia, made 
a few Canadian voyages towards the end of her career. In 1891 a 
share of the Canadian mail contract was obtained, only to be lost later 
in the decade. 

Richard Mills & Company purchased the Dominion Line in 1894 
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and incorporated it in their British & North American S.N. Com- 
pany, which operated a freighter fleet between Liverpool and Boston. 
By then the older Dominion tonnage had been transferred to an 
Avonmouth service. This the new owners abandoned. The Mills’ 
company sold the obsolete tonnage and began an ambitious construc- 
tional programme. On completion, however, the new liners were 
placed in the Boston trade and from 1900 onwards worked from 
Genoa instead of Liverpool over the winter months. Meanwhile the 
Canadian service declined almost to vanishing point. 

By 1902 the Dominion Line possessed the finest Boston fleet of 
any company and could not be overlooked by a shipping group seek- 
ing control of the major services between Europe and United States 
ports. It was therefore bought by the Intern’l Mercantile Marine 
combine. Twelve months later the Boston ships and connection were 
transferred to the White Star in exchange for an obsolescent mail 
steamer, two secondary vessels from the American Line and three 
White Star ‘cattle boats’. [wo freighters from other sources were 
fitted with Steerage accommodation and renamed Irishman and Norse- 
man. With this fleet the St Lawrence service was revived, but mainly 
concerned with emigrants and cargo. 

The ‘I.M.M.’ displayed little interest in Canada until the ordering 
of two excellent ships for the Dominion Line in 1906. They were, 
however, transferred before completion to the White Star, which then 
entered the St Lawrence trade. A joint passenger service to Montreal 
followed with Dominion and White Star ships operating under their 
own colours. After purchase by the ‘I.M.M.’ the Dominion Line 
received only one new passenger liner, Regina of 1918. She was trans- 
ferred to the White Star fleet at the beginning of 1926 and what had 
previously been called the ‘White Star-Dominion Line’ gave, way to 
the ‘White Star (Canadian Service)’. 


[678] MEMPHIS Be Eel es ; 4 
[679] VICKSBURG 1872-75 2500 ta 6327 ei la lron 
[680] MISSISSIPPI 1872-8894 H ss 
[681] TEXAS 1872-94 Z150t.  o2ien sy ko 1eOn 


Mainly Gulf trade. About 80 Saloon and 600 Steerage. Vicksburg struck an 
iceberg in the St Lawrence on June 2nd, 1875, and sank with a death-roll 
of 47. Memphis was lost off Corunna on February 25th, 1879. Misszssippt 
became the British Sicilia. Texas was wrecked near Cape Race, June 4th, 


1894. 
[682] DOMINION 1873-96 = t oi 
[683] ONTARIO 1874-95 3200 tae 33 cee We beso TOL 


Dominion was wrecked at Berehaven on January 4th, 1896. 
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QUEBEC 1874-88, see Inman CITY OF DUBLIN [146] - 
BROOKLYN 1878-85, see Inman CITY OF BROOKLYN [151] 


[684] MONTREAL 1879-89 

[685] TORONTO 1880-95 3300t. 329 x 39 1-2 Iron 
Montreal was wrecked in Belle Isle Strait during August 1889. Toronto 
became the Italian Pina. 


[686] OTTAWA 1880 
[687] SARNIA 1882-95 > 3700t. 360 x 40 1-4 Iron 
[688] OREGON 13 82=95 


Ottawa was wrecked on Cape La Roche on November 22nd, 1880. Sarnia 
was twice towed home, once with a broken shaft and again after losing her 
rudder. She and her sister lost their second and fourth masts in later years. 
Bought by Furness Withy for a Naples-New York emigrant service and 
scrapped in 1897. 


[689] VANCOUVER 1884-10 Clyde (Connell) 
5150t. 430 x 45 24 Iron 2E 133k. 

With Vancouver the Dominion Line obtained a vessel equal to 
Allan standards. She was ordered to replace a similar ship of the same 
name sold to the Inman Line before completion and renamed City of 
Chicago. In 1893 Vancouver was re-engined with triple-expansion 
machinery and modernized to provide a suitable consort for Labrador. 
Changes included reduction to a single funnel. Three years after- 
wards she had a serious end-on collision with the Beaver Lake On- 
tario in the St Lawrence. Around the turn of the century she was on 
the Boston service. Last years were spent on charter and in reserve. 


[690] LABRADOR 1891-99 Belfast (H. & W.) 
4750t. 401 x 47 1-4 3E 144k. 
Fastest vessel sailing to Canada. Labrador accommodated 100 First 
Class passengers, 50 Second and 1000 Steerage. Her owners were 
unlucky when she was wrecked on Skerryvore, March Ist, 1899. 


1891 MOVILLE-RIMOUSKI 6d. 8h. 
1891 MOVILLE-HALIFAX 6d. 12h. 


[691] SCOTSMAN 1895-99 Belfast (H. & W.) 
6050t. 470 x 49 14 3E-2 13k. 
Scotsman had been building for Mills’ Boston trade, but was given 
100 First Class and 130 Second berths for the Dominion Montreal 
service. On September 22nd, 1899, she was wrecked off Belle Isle. 
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[692] CANADA 1896-21 Belfast (H. & W.) 
8800t. 500 x 58 1-2 3E-2 15k. 

Canada (200 First, 200 Second Class in addition to Steerage) was 
superior to any Allan tonnage. After two Montreal voyages she was 
placed in the Boston trade. Canada was easily the finest vessel using 
the Massachusetts port. She served as a Boer War troopship from 
1900 to 1902 and on reversion to her owners returned to the Canadian 
service. ‘onnage was eventually increased to 9400. 


DOMINION — 1898-11, see Hamburg-American PRUSSIA [199] 


[693] NEW ENGLAND 1898 Belfast (H. & W.) 
White Star ROMANIC 1903 
Allan SCANDINAVIAN _ 1912 
Canviac 
SCANDINAVIAN 1OLG223 
L1400t.2),550-.X. Soi glee). 3E-2aAM 6k: 

New England and her successor, Commonwealth, were much im- 
proved Canadas and intended for the Boston trade from the start. 
Both these steamers, as also Mayflower below, were transferred to the 
White Star and renamed. 

Romanic, ex-New England, inaugurated the White Star’s Boston 
service in November 1903. She was sold to the Allan Line nine years 
later and as Scandinavian normally worked between Glasgow and 
Montreal. A mast was added during her middle years. 


[694] CAMBROMAN (92) 1899-c.05 6050t. 430 x 46 1-4 13k. 
A vessel of Mills’ Boston fleet given Saloon accommodation for the Canadian 
trade. Scrapped in 1910. 


[695] COMMONWEALTH? 1900 Belfast (H. & W.) 
White Star CANOPIC? 1905-2) 
13000t. 378 x 59 1-2 3E-2° 16k. 

Commonwealth (250 First, 250 Second and 800 Steerage) made occa- 
sional 164-knot crossings. Early in World War I Canopic and Cretic 
[696] were transferred from the Mediterranean to the Liverpool- 
New York trade, but afterwards requisitioned as troopships. After 
hostilities Canopic sailed between German ports and New York. She 
finished in the Philadelphia trade. 

1 Commonwealth derived her name from the short-lived federation of Massa- 


chusetts and adjacent colonies, the Commonwealth of New England. 
* Canopic=‘of Canopus’, an ancient Egyptian port east of Alexandria. 


er 
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MERION (0) 1902-03, see American MERION [519] (Ys 
SOUTHWARK, 1903-11; KENSINGTON, 1903-10. See 


American Line ships of the same names [514-515] Shq" 


[696] MAYFLOWER (02) 1903 Tyne (Hawthorn 
White Star CRETIC 1903 Leslie) ays 
Leyland DEVONIAN = 1923-29 
13500t. 582 x 60 1-4 3E-2 15k. 

This ship made a single voyage for the Leyland Line as Hano- 
verian, a twin-screw edition of Winifredian. ‘The Intern’! Mercantile 
Marine Company then transferred her to the Dominion fleet, im- 
proving and extending passenger accommodation accordingly. She 
afterwards reverted to the Leyland Line as Devonzan. 


[697] COLUMBUS 1903 Belfast (H. & W.) 
White Star REPUBLIC 1903-09 
15400t. 570 x 68 1-4 4E-2 16¢k. 

Columbus made only one Dominion voyage before reallocation to 
the White Star. Unlike the other ex-Dominion vessels, Republic con- 
tinued to work between Liverpool and Boston. On January 23rd, 
1909, she was rammed in fog off Nantucket by the Lloyd Italiano 
Florida. This was the earliest notable instance of wireless telegraphy 
bringing assistance to a stricken ship. Five large liners, including 
Baltic, arrived on the scene. Passengers and crew, already taken on 
board Florida, were re-embarked in Baltic as the Italian steamer’s 
condition was hazardous. Baltic then took Republic in tow, but the 
latter sank before reaching port. She was the largest ship lost at sea 
prior to Titantc. 


a ofS 
OTTAWA 1904-11, see White Star GERMANIC [440] ad 


[698] American REGINA (’18) (0) 1919 Clyde 
REGINA 1921 ( Eisik Wa) 
White Star REGINA 1926 


Red Star WESTERNLAND Ie? 
Holl. Amer. WESTERNLAND 1939-43 
16400t. 575 x 68 2-2 3ET-3 15k. 
Acoal-burner with 600 Cabin Class berths and 1700 Third. Regina 
had a varied career and flew the British, German, Dutch and British 
ensigns in turn. She was hurriedly completed as a troop transport in 
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1918, but afterwards sent back to Belfast for finishing to the original 
design. On behalf of the American Line Regina sailed to Philadelphia; 
for the Dominion and White Star to Montreal. In June 1924 she 
crossed to England with 537 passengers at a special rate, intermedi- 
ate between Cabin and Third Class, on what was described as a 
‘College Tour’. This was the birth of the Tourist Class, quickly 
adopted by every transatlantic company. Later history of this vessel 
appears under Pittsburgh [458]. The Admiralty bought Westernland 
for conversion to a destroyer depotship in January 1943, but she 
continued trooping until sale to shipbreakers after hostilities ceased. 


DONALDSON ATLANTIC (formerly DONALDSON 
and ANCHOR-DONALDSON) LINE (1905- ) British 


FUNNEL Black with broad white band 


FLAG (Donaldson) Red-white-blue tricolour with blue ‘D’ in 
centre 
(Anchor-Donaldson) Donaldson flag at main; Anchor flag 
at fore 


(Donaldson Atlantic) Donaldson flag flown below a white 
pennant bearing a thistle (green and red) 


The Donaldson Line of Glasgow began in 1858 and built up a sailing 
fleet trading to the Plate. The earliest steamships appeared in 1870 
and for eight years made seasonal voyages to Montreal. A regular 
freight service was then established and emigrants taken when 
opportunity offered. 

The 1900’s produced a Canadian immigration boom; “The nine- 
teenth century belonged to the United States, the twentieth century 
is Canada’s’ was the slogan. Between 1897 and 1904 the influx of 
European settlers increased sevenfold and directly afterwards the 
Donaldson company entered the passenger business on a considerable 
scale. By 1912 there were weekly passenger sailings from Glasgow 
to Montreal in summer and to St John via Halifax in winter. ‘The 
ships called at Belfast. Four years later the Canadian service was 
transferred to a new company, the Anchor-Donaldson, of which the 
Anchor and Donaldson lines each provided half the capital. At this 
period the Anchor business was under Cunard control and two new 
vessels which replaced the pre-1914 fleet were routed via Liverpool, 
alternating their sailings with the Cunard’s Liverpool-Montreal 
steamers, which then called at Greenock to provide weekly depar- 
tures from the Clyde. 


Donaldson Atlantic Line a7. 


On Anchor reorganization in 1935 the Donaldson Canadian service 
recovered its independence and was renamed Donaldson Atlantic 
Line. Since World War II traffic has been mainly cargo, but two 
steamers carry a small number of travellers between Glasgow and 
Montreal until the St Lawrence freezes. ‘There are no winter passen- 
ger sailings. 


[699] ATHENIA (04) 1905-17 Barrow 
7350t. 478 x 56 14 3E-2 13k. 

Built as a cargo vessel, but accommodation for 650 Cabin and 
Third Class passengers was added when a year old. Numbers were 
later increased and tonnage raised to 8650 gross. Athenia was sunk 
by torpedo near Innistrahul on August 16th, 1917. 


[100] CASSANDRA — 1906-25 Clyde (Scott) 
g150t. 455 xX 53 1-2 3E2 134k. 


[701] SATURNIA 1910-28 Clyde (Connell) 
g6ont. 456 55 1-2 3E-2 133k. 
[702] LETITIA 1912-c.15 Clyde (Scott) 


godt. 470 x 57 1-2 3E-2 135k. 

Letitia carried 300 Cabin and 1000 Third Class passengers, the 
earlier ships less. Cassandra had her passenger quarters removed in 
1925 and was renamed Carymia, to become the Bernstein Drachen- 
stein four years afterwards. Letitia served as a World War I hospital 
ship until wrecked near Halifax on August Ist, 1917. 


[703] ATHENIA 1923-39 ; 
[704] LETITIA 1995-39 4 (Sey 
13450t. 526 66 1-2 GT-2 15k. 

Originally these ships burned coal and oil, but in later years oil 
only. Accommodation in the 1930’s was for 300 Cabin, 300 Tourist 
and 950 Third Class travellers. Athenia, bound for Montreal, was 
torpedoed 250 miles north-west of Rathlin Island by ‘U.30° on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1939. The incident occurred within a few hours of 
Britain declaring war on Germany and the submarine captain had 
exceeded his orders. Athenia sank fifteen hours later and 112 of the 
1418 persons on board lost their lives, largely due to accidents with 
lifeboats. Letitia’s war service was first as an armed merchant cruiser 
and later as a transport. The Canadian Government made her a hos- 
pital ship in 1944. ‘The British Government bought Letitia two years 
afterwards and called her Empire Brent. In 1952 she was equipped 
for taking settlers to New Zealand and renamed Captain Cook. 
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[705] LISMORIA? (45) 1948- Los Angeles 
[706] LAURENTIA} (45)  1949- Richmond, Cal. 
8350t. 441 x 62 1-2 GT 15%k. 
Formerly Taos Victory and Medina Victory, bought from the United 
States in 1948 and given quarters for 55 passengers each. Glasgow- 
Montreal crossings average 10 days. 


ROYAL LINE = (1910-16) = British 


FUNNEL Yellow with blue top 
FLAG A blue-and-white pennant, divided vertically; the blue 
halved horizontally by a red stripe and with a white saltire 
in either portion; in the centre of the white, a red ball 
The Royal Line was owned by the Canadian Northern Steamship 
Company, a subsidiary of the Canadian Northern Railway (now part 
of the Canadian National system). A small mail contract was secured 
covering an Avonmouth-Montreal service which opened in May 1910, 
but a purely emigrant service from Continental ports had started a 
year before. Halifax served as the winter terminal. The Royal Line 
ships and connection were sold to the Cunard Steam-Ship Company 
in 1916. Of its emigrant vessels Volturno had been burned at sea (see 
Carmania [68]). Uranium, Campanello and Princepello were renamed 
Feltria, Flavia and Folia, but destroyed by enemy action over the 
subsequent two years. 


[707] ROYAL EDWARD (07) 1910-15 
[708] ROYAL GEORGE (07) 1910 Clyde (Fairfield) 
Cunard ROYAL GEORGE — 1916-22 


111506.) 526: 60292-2901 3e8 18k, 

Such atrocious sea-boats were Royal Edward and her sister that 
they earned the sobriquets of ‘Rolling Edward’ and ‘Rolling George’. 
They were built as Cairo and Heliopolis for the British-owned Egyp- 
tian Mail Steamship Company and designed for a luxury Marseilles- 
Alexandria service which proved a failure. The Canadian Northern 
Steamship Company bought the pair and placed them on the Atlantic 
after extensive alterations. Three classes of passenger were carried. 
Normal sea speed was 17} knots, although Royal Edward made a 
19-1 westward crossing which must have been the fastest pre-1920 
passage to Canada. Royal George grounded in the St Lawrence to- 
wards the end of 1912 and total loss was feared for a time. 


1 Lismoria derives her name from the island of Lismore near Oban; Laurentia 
from the St Laurence. 
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Royal Edward and Royal George served as World War I transports. 
The first was torpedoed and sunk off Cos by ‘UB.14’ on August 13th, 
1915, while carrying 1400 troops from Alexandria to Mudros. ‘The 
loss of life amounted to 935. Royal George was one of the earliest 
liners to be de-requisitioned and Cunard were delighted to obtain 
possession in March 1919, even though she fell far short of their 
standards. She made a number of New York voyages from Liverpool 
and Southampton, but was relieved at the first opportunity. Final 
employment was as an accommodation ship at Cherbourg. 


THOMSON LINE _ (1910-11) British 


FUNNEL Red with black top 
FLAG Quartered, blue and white 


The Thomson Line, trading between London and Montreal, began 
as far back as 1860 and transferred to steam late in the following 
decade. In 1907 it was bought by Cairns, Noble & Company of New- 
castle and a passenger service opened in the early summer of 1910. 
Within less than twelve months the undertaking was sold to the 
Cunard Line. The transaction included a steamer under construction, 
Gerona, which the Cunard renamed Ascanza. 


[709] TORTONA 1910 8150t. 464 x 54 1-4 12$k. 
Cunard AUSONIA 1911-18 

Fifty Cabin and 1000 Third. Made several Cunard voyages as Tortona. Was 

sunk 600 miles west of Ireland on May 30th, 1918, with loss of 44 lives. The 

survivors spent eight days in the boats before rescue. Ausonia had been 

torpedoed eleven months before, but remained afloat. 


[710] CAIRNRONA (’00) 1910 7650t. 461 x 52 1-4 11k. 
Cunard ALBANIA 1911-12 

Originally Consuelo of the Hull-New York emigrant service which the 

Wilson Line maintained from 1897 to 1914. Enlarged and Cabin Class 

accommodation added. Albania took the Cunard’s first Montreal sailing, 

May 2nd, 1911. Sold to Bank Line and renamed Poleric. 


COMPANIA INTERNACIONAL TRANSPORTADORA 
(19352-.) Panamanian 


FUNNEL Buff with black top over narrow buff band and a similar 
black 
FLAG On white, ‘C I T’ in red 


Lack of passenger tonnage in the St Lawrence trade has recently 
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brought the Home and Greek Lines from the Mediterranean and 
the establishment of an entirely new shipping company, the Com- 
pania Internacional 'Transportadora (International Transport Com- 
pany). Although this undertaking is registered in Panama, the head 
office is at Geneva and ownership Swiss. Operations commenced in 
March 1952, with a single vessel sailing between Bremerhaven, 
Zeebrugge, Southampton and Montreal (Halifax in winter). Ply- 
mouth replaced Southampton six months later. The ship charges 
approximately Tourist Class rates and is mainly German-manned. 
Financial results have been so satisfactory that a companion is being 
sought. 


[710a] AROSA KULM* (20) 1952- Hog Island, Pa. 
ToSUte. 4505 006 dl eee Ce ae, 

Previously called American Banker [566], later Ville D’ Anvers, 
City of Athens and Protea. As Protea this vessel made three Antwerp- 
Plymouth-Montreal voyages on charter to the Incres Line late in 
1951. The Compania Internacional Transportadora enlarged Arosa 
Kulm’s accommodation before placing her in their own service and 
she now accommodates 46 passengers in cabins and 919 in dorm- 
itory berths. For the first voyage or two her funnel was painted white 
with a black lip. 


1 Arosa Kulm = ‘Summit of Mount Arosa’ (German). This ship derives her 
name from the view from her owner’s home in the Canton of Grisons, Switzerland. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Mediterranean Lines with Southampton 
Services 


GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
OF GREECE (GREEK LINE)-HOME LINES 


GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY OF 
GREECE (GREEK LINE) (1939- ) Greek-Panamanian 


FUNNEL Yellow (base), blue and black in equal proportions 
FLAG On light blue, an inverted ‘L’ in white 


The General S.N. Company of Greece was established in 1939. ‘The 
German invasion of Greece caused suspension of its sailings between 
Piraeus and New York until the summer of 1947. Ports of call are 
Palermo, Naples and Lisbon. 

Until mid-1950 the Greek Line concerned itself solely with the 
Mediterranean, but three of its four vessels now work from Bremer- 
haven. The largest of these proceeds to New York via Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Cobh, returning along the same route with the addi- 
tion of a Boston call. The other two omit the call at Cobh and sail 
to Quebec and Montreal (Halifax when the St Lawrence is closed). 

Nea Hellas is on the Greek shipping register, but the remaining 
steamers of this line fly the ensign of Panama. 


NEHA HELLAS” 1939" see Anchor TUSCANIA [359] 2. 


Witte ee ON) 1949- Amsterdam 
MOS SO D007 acme mel alosk 
Bought from the Nederland Royal Mail Line and previously called 
Fohan de Witt. Neptunia (39 First and 725 ‘Tourist Class) began in 


the Piraeus service, but was reallocated to the Bremen in 1951. 


[712Z\e "COLUMBIA CA3)  1950= Belfast (H. & W.) 
9400 450° x60 "1-283 ET39 15k: 
[713] CANBERRA: (13)iet21950— Clyde (Stephen) 
VAOOtH 4100S 741-24) YI1SK: 
Columbia and Canberra resemble Neptunia in being almost entirely 
Tourist Class ships, although a few First Class are carried. Numbers 
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of passengers accommodated are 819 and 695 respectively. Both 
steamers were bought from the Australian coastal trade and have 
been converted to oil-burning. Columbia was formerly Katoomba of 
the Australasian United S.N. Company. Canberra has not changed 
her name and originally belonged to the Australian Steamship Pro- 
prietary Company. After a few voyages from Piraeus to New York 
they were transferred to the Bremen-Montreal route during the sum- 


mer of 1950. 


HOME LINES (1949- ) = Panamanian 


FUNNEL Buff, narrow blue top and the ball-and-crown device of the 
house flag 

FLAG On white, a blue ball bearing a ‘mural crown’ (medieval 
turret) in gold 


Home Lines Incorporated are registered in Panama and owned by 
a medley of interests — Italian, Swedish, Greek and American. Fratelli 
Cosulich of Genoa act as managers. Three ships are Italian manned and 
the fourth works from Hamburg with a mainly German crew. Home 
Lines began operations in 1947 and their first sphere of activity was 
the Genoa-Buenos Aires trade, but on May 14th, 1949, Atlantic 
opened a Genoa-New York service. Ports of call have varied con- 
siderably but always included Naples. 

Early 1952 brought a remodelling of the Home Lines services and 
the transfer of the best tonnage from the Mediterranean to the Chan- 
nel route. The increasing demand for Tourist berths was met by the 
elimination of Cabin Class accommodation. The fastest ship is now 
in the Southampton-Quebec trade and Italia has replaced an older 
vessel which opened a Hamburg-Southampton-Havre-Halifax- 
New York service in mid-1951. Brasil and Argentina sail between 
Naples, Genoa, Halifax and New York. Half their sailings include a 
call at Barcelona and the remainder at Lisbon. A few voyages com- 
mence at Piraeus. The South American service has ceased. 


[714] ATLANTIC (27) 1949- Philadelphia (Cramp) 
15600t., 554. 83 2-2; GT=2), 22k. 

Bought from the Matson Line, Aélantic was built as Malolo for 
the San Francisco-Hawaii trade and renamed Matsonia in 1937. 
Home Lines originally employed her in their Mediterranean-New 
York service, but since February 1952 Atlantic has worked between 
Southampton and Canada with a Havre call. Summer sailings are to 
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Quebec; winter to Halifax. An earlier accommodation for 349 First, 
203 Cabin and 626 Tourist Class passengers has been altered to 173 
First and 1023 Tourist. 


ITALIA 1949- , see Swedish American KUNGSHOLM [760] 
Pad b ae 
BRASIL 1950 See Allan VIRGINIAN [640] ../ 
HOMELAND 1951- 


ARGENTINA 1952-_ , see Norwegian American 
BERGENSFFORD [754] 7/7 
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Other Mediterranean Lines 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA-LLOYD 
SABAUDO=COSULICH  CINE=TPA LIACUINE— 
AMERICAN EXPORT LINES—-COMPANIA 
TRASATLANTICA-NATIONAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY OF GREECE and BYRON STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY-FABRE LINE-KHEDIVIAL MAIL LINE 


Only vessels exceeding 10000 tons gross or in service since 1930 are 
included in this chapter. 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
(1901-31) Italian 


FUNNEL Black-white-black in equal proportions 
FLAG Quartered, white and red; in the upper white, a lion standing 
by a tree; in the lower, a red St George’s cross 


The ‘N.G.I.’ came into being with the amalgamation of the Florio 
and Rubattino lines in 1882. The company made Genoa its head- 
quarters and its interests lay eastwards until February 1901, when 
the 5000-ton Liguria was despatched to New York via Naples. ‘This 
North American service was operated jointly with the La Veloce 
Line, hitherto confined to the South American trade. The La Veloce 
Company was absorbed a year or two before the 1914-18 War. 

The Navigazione Generale Italiana ran ships both to New York 
and Buenos Aires, and employment of particular vessels often varied 
with the season. The company was merged in the Italia Line at the 


end of 1931. 


[715] GIULIO CESARE! 1921-26 Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
BAG) ar ereerles 1923-29 Genoa 
21650t. (DUILIO 24300t.) 602 x 76 2-2 GT-+4 185k. 
Vast improvements on earlier ‘N.G.I.’ tonnage. Giulio Cesare 
started with 256 First, 306 Second and 1800 Third Class berths; 
Duilio with 280, 670 and 600. Between 1921 and 1923 the United 
1 Giulio Cesare = Julius Caesar. 


2 Duilio derived her name from Gaius Duilius, who defeated the Carthaginian 
fleet off Mylae, the earliest Roman naval victory. 
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States restricted immigration and this explains the reduced number 
of Third Class passengers carried by Duilio. These ships were trans- 
ferred to the South African trade in 1933, after some years running 
to the Plate. In 1935 the Italia Line passed Giulio Cesare and Duzlio 
over to the Lloyd Triestino. Both were sunk at Trieste in the closing 
stages of World War II. 


[717] ROMA 1926 Genoa 
Italia ROMA 1931-40 
32600t. 666 x 83 2-2 GT-4 20k. 

In 1939 Roma was taken in hand for re-engining with a view to 
raising her speed. The following October the Italian Navy acquired 
her for conversion to the aircraft-carrier Aquilia, but in January 1945 
she was bombed and sunk when nearly completed. 


[718] AUGUSTUS (27) 1928 Genoa 
Italia AUGUSTUS 1931-43 
33650t. 666 x 83 2-2 M4 185k. 

Except for her means of propulsion, Augustus was virtually a sister 
of Roma and her appearance was almost identical, even though she 
was a motor ship. She was the largest motor vessel in the world and 
the only one given quadruple-screws. Augustus made a voyage to 
South America before relieving Duilio. In 1939 she was withdrawn 
from service for the replacement of her motors with geared turbines 
of greater power. Conversion to the aircraft-carrier Sparviero began 
in March 1943. She was destroyed during a Genoa air raid in 1945. 


LLOYD SABAUDO § (1907-31) = [Italian 


FUNNEL Yellow, with white band between two narrow bands of blue 
FLAG On white, the crowned eagle of Savoy in blue 


The Lloyd Sabaudo was founded at Genoa in 1906 and its pioneer 
steamship, the 6250-ton Re d'Italia, sailed for New York the follow- 
ing year. Passenger services were to New York and Buenos Aires, 
and very similar to those of the Navigazione Generale Italiana. A 
15000-ton Conte Rosso, ordered on the Clyde in 1914, was taken over 
by the British Admiralty and completed as the aircraft-carrier Argus. 
During the 1920’s four high-class liners, rather smaller than their 
‘N.G.I.’ rivals, were put into service. The Lloyd Sabaudo lost its 
identity on formation of the Italia Line. 
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[719] CONTE ROSSO? 1922-c. 26 Crees a 
'720] CONTE VERDE? 1923-c. 28 f “'Y4° (Beardmore) 
18200t. 570 x 74 2-2 GT-2 188k. 

Conte Rosso (208 First, 268 Second and 1880 Third) and her sister 
were moved to the South American service as newer vessels became 
available. The Lloyd Triestino took them in the early 1930’s for the 
Far Eastern trade. Conte Rosso, filled with troops, was sunk by the 
British submarine Upholder off Sicily on May 24th, 1941. Conte Verde 
finished a wreck at Nakata Bay in July 1945. 


[721] CONTE BIANCAMANO? 1925 Clyde (Beardmore) 
Italia CONTE 
BIANCAMANO 1931-32, 1950- 
24400t. 626 x 76 2-2 GT-2 19k. 
[722] CONTE GRANDE* [925ee) Ucieste 
Italia CONTE GRANDE 1931-32 
25650t. 624 x 78 2-2 GT-2 19k. 

These two ships were reallocated to the South American trade on 
completion of Rex [726] and Conte di Savoia [727]. The United States 
seized Conte Biancamano at Colon in March 1941. Conte Grande took 
refuge in Brazilian waters, was chartered and afterwards bought by 
the Americans from Brazil. Both became troopships, Conte Bianca- 
mano being renamed Hermitage and Conte Grande called Monticello. 
They were returned to Italy in 1949 and recovered their former 
names. The older vessel now moves between the North American 
and South American trades according to season, but Conte Grande 
is confined to the latter. 


COSULICH LINE = (1919-35) = Italian 


FUNNEL Red-white-red in equal proportions, with black lip 

FLAG A green horizontal stripe one-third the width of the flag 
with two narrow red and two narrow white stripes above 
and below; on the green, a white triangular tongue extending 
from the hotst and bearing a black ‘C’ ; and a similar tongue 
from the fly with an ‘L’ 


The Cosulich Line of Trieste was a direct continuation of the Unione 
Austriaca formed in 1903, little more than a change of nationality 


1 Conte Rosso= Red Count (Amadeus VII of Savoy). 

2 Conte Verde= Green Count (Amadeus VI of Savoy). 

3 Conte Biancamano= Count of the White Hand (Umberto, founder of the House 
of Savoy). 

4 Conte Grande = Great Count (Amadeus V of Savoy). 
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from Austrian to Italian being involved. Services were similar to 
those of the two preceding companies but tonnage less good. The 
Cosulich Line with its Adriatic terminal was difficult to combine 
with the ‘N.G.I.’ and the Lloyd Sabaudo working from Genoa and 
Naples. Absorption into the Italia Line was therefore delayed until 
19353 


[723] PRESIDENTE WILSON (713)201919-27" ‘Trieste 
12600t. 477 x 60 2-2 4E-2 17k. 

Taken over from the Unione Austriaca, whose premier vessel she 
had been under the name of Kaiser Franz Josef I. Presidente Wilson 
afterwards passed to the Lloyd Triestino, who called her first Gange 
and then Marco Polo. She became a war casualty. 


[724] SATURNIA 1927 
Italia SATURNIA 1935- | ai, 
[725] VULCANIA 1928 i 


Italia VULCANIA  1935- 
23950t. 601 x 79 1-2 M-2 18k. 

On completion Saturnia and Vulcama were the world’s biggest 
motor vessels and a squat funnel of abnormal width gave them a very 
striking silhouette. Soon after being taken over by the Italia Line 
they were re-engined and speed improved to 20 knots. Size of funnel 
was reduced and a passenger accommodation of 1700 in four classes 
reduced to 1300 in three. The pair sailed between Trieste, various 
Italian ports, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, the Azores, Boston and New 
York, independently of other Italia ships. After Italy’s surrender the 
United States took over Saturnia as the hospital ship Francis Y. 
Slanger and Vulcanta as a transport. The Americans afterwards re- 
turned them and they resumed commercial work during the winter 


of 1947-48. 


ITALIA LINE (1932- ) Italian 


FUNNEL White with narrow red top and black lip, and a narrow 
green band on the white 

FLAG Equal vertical divisions of white and red; on the white, a 
red St George’s cross; on the red, a white design similar to 
the fleur-de-lys 


The Italia Line began in January 1952 as a fusion of the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana and the Lloyd Sabaudo. At the time of amalgama- 
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tion each component had under construction an express vessel of 
around 50000 tons and it had already been arranged that these should 
work together in a 7-day service. On completion Rex, a record- 
breaker, and Conte di Savoia joined the Italia fleet. Absorption of 
the Cosulich Line came in 1935, after which the Italia had two dis- 
tinct services to New York — one from Genoa and Naples, the other 
from ‘Trieste. 

War losses were very severe and only three pre-war vessels are 
now running to New York. All sailings serve Genoa and Naples, but 
some commence at one port and some the other. Ports of call vary, 
although these always include Gibraltar and Halifax. Others are 
Cannes, Palermo, Barcelona and Lisbon. The Italia Line works in 
close association with the American Export Lines. Passenger services 
are also maintained to both sides of South America and to Central 
American and North Pacific ports. The company owns a number of 
cargo vessels. 


CONTE BIANCAMANO, 1931-32, 1950- ; CONTE GRANDE, 
1931-32. See Lloyd Sabaudo ships of the same names Besestes'4 
Seats ans 
ROMA, 1931-40; AUGUSTUS, 1931-43. See Navigazione, 
Generale Italiana ships of the same names [717—718]> i>’ 


[726 eee x, 1932-44 Genoa 
DLODOC-yS33,X OF iced 2 Gideon 27 ik 

Rex (400 First, 250 Second, 300 Tourist and 1300 Third) was 
laid down for the ‘N.G.I.’ and was the only post-1914 liner with a 
true elliptical stern. She and other Italian-built transatlantic vessels 
of later date were peculiar in having large window-like slits.in their 
funnel casings to provide forced draught for the boiler-rooms. 

The maiden voyage of Rex, begun at Genoa on September 27th, 
1932, was marred by a long delay at Gibraltar due to a machinery 
defect. Her record-breaking crossing came the following August. 
Since she never won the eastward record, worked along a track where 
conditions were easier than on the northern route and possessed 
slightly less power than Bremen [308], there seems no reason to 
regard Rex as a speedier ship than the Nordd. Lloyd’s record- 
breaker. In October 1939 she was laid up at Bari. On September 
Sth, 1944, British aircraft located Rex at anchor off Capo d’Istria, 
near ‘l'rieste, attacked and sank her. 


1933. TARIFA POINT-AMBROSE *4d. 13h. 58m. (28-92k.) 
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[727] CONTE DI SAVOIA 1932-43 Trieste 
48500t. 786 x 96 2-2 GT-+4 27k. 

Ordered by the Lloyd Sabaudo, Conte di Savoia approximated 
Rex in appearance except that she had a cruiser stern. Name was 
first to have been Conte Azzuro. Conte di Savoia (360 First, 778 
Tourist and 922 Third) had less speed than Rex, but fitted into the 
7-day Genoa-New York service with ease. Her outstanding feature 
was a Sperry stabilizer, which was claimed to reduce rolling to 24 
degrees in the worst of weather. Her first voyage commenced on 
November 30th, 1932. At the beginning of World War II Conte di 
Savoia was laid up, but in 1943 she was used as a transport. American 
aircraft sank her near Venice that October. Conte di Savoia was after- 
wards raised, but broken up in 1949 as too costly to repair. 


1933 TARIFA POINT-AMBROSE 4d. 19h. 10m. (27:53k.) 


SHHAUIRINT AM O35 =i GANTAM1935-emnsee Cosulich ships 
of the same names [724-725] LED 


[728] ANDREA DORIA? 19S2— 
[729] CAIO DUILIO’ Building 
c.28000t. 603 x 83) 1-1 GT=2., 23k. 

Andrea Doria is scheduled to leave Genoa on her maiden sailing 
November 6th, 1952, and will accommodate 1200 travellers in three 
classes. Her sister was laid down on January 19th, 1952, and the 
name is still uncertain. 


Genoa 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES (193l- ) U.S.A. 


FUNNEL (a) Black, with wide white band edged with red and bearing 
a blue ‘E° 
(b) Independence and Constitution only — Buff, with nar- 
row blue top and wide white band edged with red 
FLAG On red, a blue ‘E” in a vertical white diamond 


The American Export Lines were established in 1919 to operate New 
York-Mediterranean freight services. Four ships with good passenger 
accommodation joined the fleet in 193] and were replaced by another 
quartette in 1948. These earlier vessels were of the cargo-passenger 
type, but two primarily passenger liners of the highest standard com- 

1 Andrea Doria (1466-1560), a Genoese ‘condottiere’, was the most distinguished 


of Italian admirals. 
2 Caio Duilio = Gaius Duilius (see page 278, second footnote). 
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missioned in 1951. Independence and Constitution proceed to Genoa 
via Gibraltar, Naples and Cannes. The smaller steamers follow a 
lengthy itinerary: New York-Marseilles-Naples-Alexandria-Beirut- 
Istanbul - Beirut - Alexandria - Piraeus - Naples - Livorno - Genoa - 
Marseilles-Barcelona-Boston-New York. 'This voyage of 13,600 miles 
lasts 47 days and the ports of call have been varied from time to time. 
In addition twenty-two freighters, all prefixed ‘Ex—’, maintain ser- 
vices as far east as the Black Sea and Burma. 


[730] EXCALIBUR' 1931-4] 

[731] EXOCHORDA? 1931—40 a: 
[732] EXETER 1931-41 9350t... 450° x 66: [2.1 6k, 
[733] EXCAMBION? 1931-41 


One hundred and twenty-five First Class passengers. Exochorda was requisi- 
tioned in October 1940 and became the transport Harry Lee. She is now 
Tarsus under the Turkish flag. Her sisters were taken as transports in the 
following year and all were subsequently sunk by torpedo: foseph Hewes 
(Excalibur) by submarine north of Casablanca on November IIth, 1942; 
Edward Rutledge (Exeter) in the same position the following day; John Penn 
(Excambion) by Japanese aircraft off Guadalcanal, August 13th, 1943. 


[734] EXCALIBUR (44) 1948- 
[735] EXOCHORDA (44) = 1948- Sparrows Point, 
[736] EXETER (45) 1948- Maryland 
[737] EXCAMBION (44) — 1948- 
9650t. 452 x 6601-2: GT» I7K. 

Former troop transports Dauphin, Dutchess, Shelby and Queens, 
bought in 1947 and fitted for 125 passengers. These steamers, like 
their predecessors, are known as “The Four Aces’. 


[738] LA GUARDIA (44) (0) 1950-51 Kearny, N.J. 
179005: 13°% SID 220 Ta ml oe ; 
Originally the troopship General Wilds P. Richardson but renamed 
after a notable Mayor of New York. American Export Lines chartered 
her for two years and fitted accommodation for 157 First and 452 
Tourist Class. La Guardia sailed between New York and Haifa. 
She is now a troopship. 


[739] INDEPENDENCE — 1951- Quincy (Bethlehem Steel 
[740] CONSTITUTION — 1951- Co.) 
23700t. 638 x 89 2-1 GT-2 23k. 
By British rules these ships would probably measure about 29000 
1 Excalibur= The sword of King Arthur. 


2 Exochorda= A shrub of the rose family, cultivated in Central Asia. 
3 Excambion= An obsolete Scottish word for barter. 
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gross. Funnels and mast of Independence and Constitution are bolt up- 
right, their stems raked. The ratio of beams to length is even less than 
that of Caronia [97]. One thousand passengers, divided between First, 
Cabin and Tourist Classes, are carried. Independence’s first departure 
was on a special cruise and took place on February Ith, 1951. Her 
maiden regular sailing occurred two months later and Constitution's 
on June 25th, 1951. Normal passage times are 6 days from New York 
to Gibraltar and 8 to Naples, but Constitution reached Gibraltar in 
54 days on her maiden voyage. 


COMPANIA TRASATLANTICA — Spamsh 


FUNNEL Black 
FLAG On blue, a large white ball 


The Compania Trasatlantica (Transatlantic Company) was formed 
in 1881 from an earlier Spanish concern, A. Lopez & Co., which had 
begun sixteen years before. The head office is at Madrid. 
Information about past and present New York services of this 
company is unfortunately not available. All that can be said is that 
in 1950 Magallanes and Marques de Comillas were sailing regularly 
from Barcelona, but that two years later the only Compania Tras- 
atlantica departures for New York were occasional ones by Habana. 


[741] MAGALLANES (28) 2? 

[742] MARQUES DE 9900t. 459 x 56 1-2 GT-2 16k. 
COMIPEASH28) 2-2 

Built at Ferrol. First and Tourist Classes. 


[743] HABANA (23) r= 10050t- 481 cole [-2 Gi-2 16k. 
Built at Bilbao as Alfonso XIII and renamed in 1931. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY OF 
GREECE and BYRON STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(1909—c. 1937) Greek-British 


FUNNEL Buff with black top and a wide band corresponding with the 
house flag of the appropriate company 
FLAG (a) (National S.N.) On blue, a white saltire with white ball 
at centre bearing a blue ‘E” 
(b) (Byron Steamship) On white, a blue saltire with red ball 
at centre bearing a black ‘E” 


The National S.N. Company of Greece was owned by Embiricos 
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Brothers. Sailings were from Piraeus and Patras to New York. After 
World War I Embiricos Brothers bought surrendered ex-German 
liners. Purchase was facilitated by registering them in the name of a 
subsidiary formed for the purpose, the Byron Steamship Company, 
and placing them under the British ensign. The vessels catered mainly 
for emigrants and the American Immigration Restriction Act caused 
the twin undertakings to become unprofitable. 


[744] MEGALI HELLAS: 1920 9250t. 470 x 58 2-2 T-2 16k. 
BYRON 1923-37 

One of a pair laid down at Birkenhead in 1914 and to have been called 
Vasilefs Constantinos and Vasilissa Sophia after the reigning King of Greece 
and his consort. The second was completed as the British troopship Leasowe 
Castle and sunk by submarine in May 1918. Work on Vasilefs Constantinos 
was suspended over the war years and she was renamed Megali Hellas. This 
ship may have been laid up for a year or two prior to breaking up. 


KING ALEXANDER 1920-23, see Hamburg-American 
CLEVELAND [215] miles 


CONSTANTINOPLE 1921 See Nordd. Lloyd BREMEN [275] 
KING ALEXANDER 1923-26 . 


1G} 7s) 


EDISON cc. 1924-35, see Nordd. Lloyd KONIGEN LUISE [274] 
NOLES 


MOREAS 1926-29, see Anchor COLUMBIA [346] “| 


FABRE LINE (c. 1920-32) French 


FUNNEL Red, with blue top and white band 
FLAG On white, a blue cross 


The Fabre Line, owned by the Compagnie Frangaise de Navigation 
a Vapeur, was established in 1874. The primary activities of the Fabre 
Line have been inside the Mediterranean, but for some years directly 
after the 1914-18 War large steamers ran from Marseilles to New 
York, calling at Monaco, Naples and Palermo. ‘hey are believed to 
have replaced smaller vessels, although no information is available 
about these predecessors. 


* Megali Hellas—Great Greece. 


—— 
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[745] PATRIA (13) ¢. 1920-31 

[746] PROVIDENCE (’15) c. tse 12000t. | 511 x 59 3-2. 15k. 
Three classes of passengers carried. Taken off the New York route in 1931- 
32 and reallocated to the Marseilles-Beirut. Patria was destroyed on Novem- 
ber 26th, 1940, by an explosion at Haifa. Providence was transferred to the 
Messageries Maritimes and scrapped in 1951. 


ALESIA 1928-31, see Canadian Pacific MONTREAL [667] 


aN 


KHEDIVIAL MAIL LINE (1948- )  Eeyptian 


FUNNEL Black 

FLAG White with red border, inscribed ‘Khedivial Mail Line’ in 
red Arabic characters; in each corner of the border, a white 
crescent and star 


The Khedivial Mail Line, at one time British, became a purely Egyp- 
tian concern in the late 1920’s. The principal sphere of the Khedivial 
Mail is the Eastern Mediterranean, but on March 15th, 1948, Khedive 
Ismail opened an Alexandria~New York service. She and a sister call 
at Naples and Genoa in both directions, also Marseilles and Phila- 
delphia, westbound, and Livorno and Beirut on the homeward 
journey. 


[747] KHEDIVE ISMAIL} (44) 1948- Portland, Oregon 
[748] MOHAMED ALI EL 
KEBIR? (44) 1948— Los Angeles 


RI00t R430 nO) ela 3are Galen 53k: 
Formerly United Victory and Atchison Victory. ‘These vessels 
accommodate 100 First Class passengers. 


1 Ismail, Khedive of Egypt from 1863 to 1879, 
2 Mohamed Ali el Kebir, or Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt from 1805 to 1848, 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Scandinavian and Baltic Lines 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE-NORWEGIAN 
AMERICAN LINE-SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE- 
GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE-EAST ASIATIC COMPANY 


Only vessels exceeding 10000 tons gross or in service since 1930 are 
included in this chapter. 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 
(1901-35) Danish 


FUNNEL Black with very wide red band 
FLAG On blue, a white Maltese cross 


The Forenede Dampskibs Selskab (United Steamship Company) of 
Copenhagen dates back to 1866 and is engaged in a number of trades. 
An emigrant service to New York known as the Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Line started in 1881 and eighteen years later a long-established 
Danish transatlantic concern, the Thingvalla Line, was absorbed. 
The steamers used were small until the beginning of this century. 

Vessels of the Scandinavian American Line commenced their voy- 
ages at Copenhagen and touched at various Swedish and Norwegian 
ports, as also Halifax, before reaching New York. The name of the 
first ship listed below, Oscar II, shows that this service catered for 
all three northern kingdoms. Sailings ceased in 1935, by which date 
both Norway and Sweden possessed thriving transatlantic lines of 
their own. 


[749] OSCAR If° 1901-33 

[750] HELLIG OLAV? 1902-33 > 10000t. 501 x 58 1-2 15k. 
PSM UNELED. SLATES) 1903-35 

One hundred and thirty First Class, 140 Second and 900 Steerage. Built by 
Stephen on the Clyde. 


[752] FREDERICK VIL 1913-35 11850ts (5237*K'623 2-2 153k. 
Built at Stettin as relief for C. F. Teitgen, formerly Rotterdam [479]. 


1 Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway from 1872 to 1905 and of Sweden to 
1907. 

> Hellig Olav=St Olav. 

3 Frederick VIII, King of Denmark from 1906 to 1912. 
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NORWEGIAN AMERICAN LINE (1913- ) Norwegian 


FUNNEL Yellow, with narrow red-white-blue-white-red bands 
FLAG On a white burgee with red border top and bottom, the blue 
lettering ‘N A L’ 
The Norske Amerikalinje (Norwegian American Line) was founded 
in 1910, although the pioneer departure did not take place until June 
Ath, 1913. Considerable government assistance was received in the 
first instance, but neutrality during the 1914-18 War brought big 
profits which quickly established the undertaking on a firm basis. 
The route of the Norwegian American Line’s passenger service to 
New York is from Oslo with calls at Kristiansand, Stavanger and 
Bergen. The newest ship, Oslofjord, touches at Copenhagen. The 
company also operates freighters. 


[753] KRISTIANIARFORD™ 1913-17 
[754] BERGENSFFORD 1913-46 > Birkenhead 
Home ARGENTINA 1952- 
10650t. 512 61 2-2 4ET-2 15k. 
Kristianiafjord was wrecked near Cape Race on July 15th, 1917. 
Bergensfjord served as a World War II troopship. She was sold to 
Home Lines for the South American trade and renamed Argentina, 
but transferred to the Genoa-New York service in 1952. She now 
carries 969 Tourist and only 32 First Class passengers. 


[755] STAVANGERFJORD Whos Birkenhead 
13000t. 532 x 64 2-2 4ET-2 153k. 

Constructed as a replacement for Kristiantafjord by special arrange- 
ment with the British Government while 1914-18 War was in pro- 
gress. When the Germans invaded Norway in World War II she 
was in home waters and used for accommodating enemy troops. 
Stavangerfjord now carries 122 First, 222 Cabin and 335 ‘Tourist 
Class passengers. In August 1945 she took the first post-war sailing. 


[756] OSLOFFORD 1938-40 Bremen 
18650t. 563 x 73 2-2 M-2 18k. 

The first Oslofjord was damaged by an acoustic mine near the 
mouth of the Tyne on December 13th, 1940, while on passage to a 
shipyard for fitting out as a troop transport. She was beached but 
became a total loss. 


1 Kristianiafjord is now known as Oslofjord. 
K 
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[757] OSLOFFORD 1949- Amsterdam 
16850t. 545 x 72 1-2 M-2 19$k. 

The present Oslofjord (200 First and 420 Tourist) sailed from Oslo 
for the first time on November 26th, 1949. Her stem has a very pro- 
nounced rake. She is designed for cruising as well as transatlantic 
work, 


[758] BERGENSFFORD Building ‘Tyne (Swan Hunter) 
c.17000t. 545 x 73° 1-2 M2 194k. 
Ordered in October 1951. Hull will be almost the same as that of 
the preceding ship, but 120 First and 730 Tourist Class passengers 
are to be accommodated. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE  (1915- ) Swedish 


FUNNEL Light yellow, with the ball-and-crowns device of the house 


flag 


FLAG On white, three golden crowns in a large blue ball 


The Svenska Amerika Linien (Swedish American Line), owned by 
the Brostrom combine, commenced operations in December 1915. 
Two new 18000-ton steamships had been planned, but World 
War I compelled the Swedes to be satisfied with second-hand ton- 
nage until 1925. ‘The 1939-45 War also treated this transatlantic line 
unkindly. Its finest vessel had to be sold to the United States as an 
alternative to being commandeered and another under construction 
was lost to Italy under similar circumstances. German control of 
Sweden’s egress to the North Sea necessitated the suspension of sail- 
ings early in 1940. ‘The Swedish American Line, however, was the 
first Europe-New York service to revert to normal and both 
surviving ships were back at commercial work by April 1946. 
Departures are from Gothenburg. As often as not the Swedish 
liners call at Copenhagen and they visit Halifax occasionally. 'The 
company also owns 18 motor freighters and a large tanker. 


STOCKHOLM = 1915-28, see Holland-America POTSDAM [481] 
18 a 


| 

DROTTNINGHOLM 1920-48, see Allan VIRGINIAN [640] 
KUNGSHOLM 1923-25, see Holland-America NOORDAM [483] _ 

“| 

' 
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[759] GRIPSHOLM 1925— Tyne (Vickers) 
T7700te™ 553-5074) 2-2 IVE DAIS sk 
First transatlantic motor passenger liner. Gripsholm was extensively 
used for repatriation work over the war years. She now carries 210 
First and 710 Tourist Class passengers. On July 18th, 1952, she 
rescued 45 survivors from the Norwegian freighter Black Hawk, 
burning 75 miles off New York. 


[760] KUNGSHOLM 1928-42 Hamburg 
Home ITALIA 1949- 
202500128595) a8 2-22.89 al Tks 

Like Gripsholm, this vessel has steamship-type funnels. Kungsholm 
was employed on West Indian pleasure cruises from New York in 
1940-41. The United States Government proposed to commandeer 
her, but the Swedes agreed to sell the ship in January 1942. The 
Americans fitted out Kungsholm as the transport John Ericsson. In 
July 1947 the Swedes repurchased her after a fire at New York. 

The Swedish American Line sent Kungsholm to Italy for a refit 
and there sold her to Home Lines. As Italia she sailed to South 
America until June 1949, when reallocated to the Genoa-Lisbon- 
New York route. Since March 1952 Italia has sailed from Hamburg 
to New York via Southampton, Havre and Halifax. Present accom- 
modation is for 231 First Class and 1199 ‘Tourist travellers. 


[761] (STOCKHOLM) 1941 Trieste 
| 28000t. 642 x 83 2-2 M-3 183k. 

Bought by Italy when approaching completion and commissioned 
as the troopship Sabaudia. This vessel was sunk at ‘T’rieste in May 
1945, subsequently raised and sold for scrapping. 

Stockholm of 1941 was actually a replacement for a similar vessel 
of the same name, launched at Trieste in May 1938 and destroyed 
by fire while fitting out. 


[762] STOCKHOLM = 1948- Gothenburg 
11650t. 510 x 69 1-2 M2 185k. 
The new Stockholm (113 First and 282 Tourist) began her maiden 
voyage on February 21st, 1948. 


[763] —?—HOLM Building Flushing 
c. 19000t. ? ? ? ? 
Ordered in 1951. To carry 750 passengers (First and ‘Tourist 
Class). 
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GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE (1930-51) Polish 


FUNNEL Yellow, with red band bearing the shield-and-trident device 
of the house flag 


FLAG On white-red-white horizontal stripes of equal width, a blue 
trident superimposed on a shield; the shield, red edged with 
white on either side and bearing the white letters ‘GA’ and 
‘L’ in two lines 

The Gdynia-America was ultimately derived from the Russian Ameri- 
can Line, organized in 1907 as a subsidiary of the East Asiatic Com- 
pany of Copenhagen and re-established after World War I as the 
Baltic American under the Danish flag. Later the ships were trans- 
ferred to the Polish flag as the Polish Transatlantic Line. In 1930 the 
Danish element was eliminated and the concern reorganized as the 
Gdynia-Amerika Linje Zeglugowe Spolka (Gdynia-America Shipping 
Line). ‘The passenger vessels then employed were the 6300-7500 ton 
Polonia, Pulaski and Kosciuszko, built between 1910 and 1915. 

The pre-war route of the Polish liners was Gdynia-Copenhagen- 
Halifax-New York. The post-war itinerary included a Southampton 
call but Halifax was dropped. Early in 1951 sailings ceased when the 
use of a New York pier was denied for political reasons. 

The Gdynia-America Line maintained a South American service, 
for which two 11000-ton motor vessels, Chobry and Sobieski, were 
completed in 1939. 


[764] PILSUDSKI: 1935-39 Gee 
[765] BATORY? 1936-5 la (aibaaee A 
14300t. 498 x 70 2-2 M-2 17k. 

Pilsudskt and Batory were remarkable in grading their premier 
accommodation Tourist Class. They carried 355 travellers in this 
category and 404 ‘Third Class. Payment for these motor vessels was 
largely made with deliveries of Polish coal. A German submarine 
sank P2lsudskz off the Humber on November 26th, 1939, while serving 
as an armed merchant cruiser. Batory became a troopship and on 
reversion to commercial work her accommodation was regraded First 
and ‘Tourist at cheap rates. The post-war Southampton call made 
Batory unique among Scandinavian and Baltic transatlantic liners in 
passing through the English Channel. Since August 1951 she has 
sailed to Karachi and Bombay under the name Polish Ocean Lines. 

1 Joseph Pilsudski, soldier and statesman, controlled the destinies of Poland from 


1919 until his death in 1935. 
* Stephen Batory, or Bathory, was a sixteenth-century hero-king of Poland. 
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EAST ASIATIC COMPANY (1946- ) = Danish 


FLAG On white, a blue anchor set diagonally with blue letters 
‘OK’ in lower corner of the hoist 


The Ostasiatiske Kompagni (East Asiatic Company) is mainly con- 
cerned with the Far Eastern trade, the principal service being to 
Bangkok. In March 1946 it started sending ships from Copenhagen 
to New York and has since maintained fairly regular sailings with 
freighters having accommodation for about 80 First Class passengers. 


[766] UTLANDIA (34) 1946-50.) 8500t.,.437 x.61...0-4: 15k. 
[767 ee RRA G32) 1949-51 8750t. 440 x 62 0-4 153k. 
[768] FALSTRIA (45) 195 {= g500t. 432 x 63 O-4 15k. 
Motor ships and — like most of the company’s fleet — funnelless, the exhaust 
gases being led away through uptakes on either side of the third mast. 
Jutlandia was removed from the transatlantic service for conversion to a 
hospital ship for the Korean War. Erria was burned off the Oregon coast in 
December 1951, but may be reconstructed. Falstria resumed New York 
sailings in the early summer of 1952 after complete cessation for nearly a 
year. 


APPENDIX A 
North Atlantic Blue Riband Holders 


Below is a list of holders of the North Atlantic speed record from 
1848 —the year the Cunard service to New York came into full 
operation — onwards. Ships of the same class have been regarded as 
single units. Full information about passage times, etc., appears in 
the main text under the names of the vessels concerned. 

Records were established in both directions unless a remark appears 
to the contrary. 

The year shown is that in which the first record passage was made. 

At three periods the Blue Riband was lost to a ship of another 
company and afterwards recovered, for a time at least, by the previous 
holder. In these instances there was obviously little or nothing to 
choose between the rivals and the ships concerned have therefore 
been entered on the same line. 


1848 Cunard EUROPA/CANADA Teed Via Halifax. 
EUROPA also direct Eastward. 

1850 Cunard ASIA [18]. Westbound only... 

1850 Collins ATLANTIC/PACIFIC/ARCTIC/BALTIC [106- : 
109]. 

1856 Cunard PERSIA [25]. 

l863meCunardesCOTAn (27 |=“ 

1866 Inman CITY OF PARIS [149]. Westbound only. 

1867 Cunard RUSSIA [42]. Eastbound only.” ° 

1869 Inman CITY OF BRUSSELS [152]. Eastbound only.’ 

1872 White Star ADRIATIC [437]/BALTIC [435]: /. 

1875 Inman CITY OF BERLIN [156]. she | 

1876 White Star BRITANNIC/GERMANIC [439-440]. 

1879 Guion ARIZONA [393] <4 

1882 Guion ALASKA [394].< 7 

1884 National AMERICA (381].% 


1884 Cunard OREGON [395]: ’ As a Guion ship OREGON won 
the Westbound from ALASKA prior to AMERICA’s 
success, but she afterwards eclipsed the National vessel by 
a considerable margin. 
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1885 Cunard UMBRIA/ETRURIA [57-58]. $7): 

1889 Inman CITY OF NEW YORK/CITY OF PARIS [159- 
‘“1160] and White Star TEUTONIC|MAYESTIC [442-443], 

1893 Cunard CAMPANIA/LUCANIA [59-60]. ef’ *” 


1897 Nordd. Lloyd KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE [278].\%4s- 


1900-02 Hamburg-American DEUTSCHLAND [207] and Nordd.&/,, 
Lloyd KRONPRINZ WILHELM (290). ‘0, . 

1904 Nord, Lloyd KAISER WILHELM II [294]. , Eastbound 
only. His 

1907 Cunard LUSITANIA/MAURETANIA [69-70], 24/35 

1929 Nordd. Lloyd BREMEN/EUROPA [308-309]. “1° 

1933 Italia REX [726]. Westbound only. *“/s* 

1935-36 Cie. Gle. Transatlantique NORMANDIE [432] and */>~ 

Cunard QUEEN MARY [92]. 9° 
1952 United States Lines UNITED STATES [583]. “|” 
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APPENDIX B 


White Diamond (Train & Company's Boston 
and Liverpool Sailing Packets) Poster 


The White Diamond poster issued at Boston and reproduced on 
page 321 represents a last attempt of the clippers to retain a substantial 
share of the transatlantic passenger traffic. The date of issue is un- 
known, but internal evidence leaves no doubt that 1854 is approxi- 
mately correct. By this year the several steamship companies serving 
New York accounted for practically all the Saloon passengers landed 
or embarking at that port, but the White Diamond Line of Boston 
was fortunate in having only one steam competitor, the Cunard 
company, which incidentally lengthened the passage time of its 
vessels by routing them via Halifax. Even the White Diamond Line 
was then approaching the end of the effective struggle and Train & 
Company were forced by dwindling receipts to sell the business in 
1857. 

Of the ornate border which surrounds the poster, only a small 
portion has been retained at the top and bottom of the reproduction. 
One of the four vignettes in the corners portrays a Cunard steamer 
and another a railway train. In the centre a drawing of the ‘Clipper 
Ship Staffordshire, 2000 Tons Register’, launched in 1851}, is flanked 
by lists of ‘Packet Ships which have been despatched in this Line’. 
Directly below is the text: “The Ships are built in Boston expressly 
for the Trade, are noted for punctuality and quick passages, and 
are fitted up in a superior manner, peculiarly adapted to the wants 
and comforts of Cabin, Second Cabin and Steerage Passengers, and 
for the speedy conveyance of Merchandise. Their average passage to 
Liverpool is about 17 days, and their elegantly furnished stateroom 
accommodations offer great inducements to cabin passengers who 
prefer a sailing vessel’. Unfortunately the poster contains no reference 
to passage rates. 

A map shows railways reaching as far west as Chicago and Cincin- 
nati with others under construction, but travellers of 1854 had to 
traverse the length of Lake Erie by steamship. The lines now form 


1 Staffordshire in 1851 made a 134-day Boston-Liverpool passage from pilot to 
pilot (143 days from dock to dock). She was wrecked near Cape Sable on December 
30th, 1854, with the loss of 170 of the 214 persons on board. 
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part of the New York Central system. Over the map is the information: 
‘The most extensive arrangements having been made with the 
Worcester and Western Rail Road Corporations (by which Passen- 
gers will be protected from the numerous frauds hitherto practised by 
the “Runners’’), Train & Co. are now prepared to furnish Emigrants 
with ‘Through Tickets by the above Packets, Steamers and Railroad, 
from the Principal Ports of Great Britain, Germany, France and all 
the large Cities of the Continent, via Liverpool, to the following 
places in the United States and the Canadas.’ The points to which 
passengers may be booked are set out on either side of the map and 
range from Montreal and Chicago to St Louis and New Orleans. 

Steamships of the 1850’s served emigrants with three meals a day, 
but not the sailing vessels. The poster reads: ‘Provisions Supplied 
Passengers in Conformity with the Laws of Great Britain and the 
United States. In addition to any Provisions which Passengers may 
themselves bring, the following . . . will be supplied to each Second 
Cabin and Steerage Passenger of twelve years of age and over, every 
week during the passage, commencing on the day of sailing, and at 
least three quarts of water per day, also Fires and suitable places for 
cooking: 2 oz Tea, 8 oz Sugar, 8 oz Molasses, 5 Ibs Oatmeal, 24 lbs 
Navy Bread, 1 lb Wheat Flour, 1 lb Salt Pork, 2 Ibs Rice, and Vine- 
gar.’ ‘I'he quantities imply that Steerage passengers who failed to 
bring additional provisions subsisted mainly on porridge! “Navy 
bread’ of course meant ship’s biscuit. 
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APPENDIX C 


Inman Poster of 1863 


The poster of which the heading is reproduced on page 326 was 
issued at New York. The lower portion quotes passage rates, ‘payable 
in gold, or its equivalent in currency’, as: 


To Queenstown (now Cobh) or 


Liverpool: $80 Cabin, $30 Steerage 
'To London: se a $34 ne 
To Paris: 3 om 5: $40 3 
To Havre, Hamburg, Antwerp, 

Rotterdam, Bremen: $90 ss, $37 % 


Bosphorus, which appears at the end of the fleet list, was probably a 
feeder-steamer working between Liverpool and Continental ports. 

Steamers left Liverpool for New York every Wednesday and 
Queenstown the following day, but westbound Cabin passage rates 
were ‘15, 17 and 21 guineas, or $75, $85, $105’, although Steerage 
remained a flat 6 guineas or $34. ‘Persons wishing to bring out their 
friends’ could buy tickets in New York. 

The following information is offered to prospective travellers in 
the Inman steamers: 

‘CABIN PASSENGERS... have nothing to provide for the voyage, 
everything necessary being found by the Company with the exception 
of wines and liquor which may be had on board at moderate prices. 
... Passengers had better be on board with their luggage by 11 
o’clock on the morning of sailing, as the Steamer leaves punctually 
at noon. By attending to this, all hurry and confusion is avoided, and 
the passengers are less likely to lose their luggage, for which the 
company is not responsible.’ 

‘STEERAGE PASSENGERS will require to provide themselves with a 
Mattrass, Bedding and Mess Tins (Plate, Mug, Knife, Fork, Spoon 
and Water Can), all of which can be had in New York for $3, or less. 
This is all that is necessary, and passengers should be careful not to 
pay more for them, or to buy anything else for the voyage. Each 
passenger will be provided with a separate berth to sleep in; and the 
females will be placed in rooms by themselves. . . . BILL OF FARE— 
Each passenger will be supplied with as much provisions and water 
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as they may wish to use; the provisions are all of the best quality, 
and re-examined and put on board under the inspection of the 
government officers, appointed for that purpose, and are cooked and 
served by the Company’s servants. 
‘Breakfast at Eight o’clock—Coffee, sugar and fresh 
bread and butter, or biscuit and butter, or oatmeal porridge 
and molasses. 
‘Dinner at One o’clock—Beef, or pork and soup, with 
potatoes and bread, or fish and potatoes, according to the 
day of the week, and plumb-pudding on Sunday. 
‘Supper at Six o’clock—Tea and sugar, biscuit and butter. 
Berths can be secured by a deposit of $2 for each adult, the balance 
to be paid at the Company’s Offices, 15 Broadway, N.Y., the day 
before sailing.’ 


INDEX OF SHIPS 


Certain steamships which do not come directly within the scope 
of this work have been mentioned in the text. The more important 
of these have been included in the index but their names do not 
appear in capitals. 

The names of most companies and lines have been abbreviated. 
Omission of some altogether has simplified the index considerably. 
The omissions are limited to concerns with distinctive systems of 
ship-nomenclature and undertakings whose few ships can be 
speedily recognized. 


List of Abbreviations 


A. Anchor Line 
Adl Adler Line 
All Allan Line 
Am American Line of 1893 
AT Atlantic Transport Line 
B. Beaver Line 
Belg Compagnie Transatlantique Belge 
BM _ Baltimore Mail Line 
C Cunard Line 
CGT Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
Col Collins Line 
Cosul Cosulich Line 
CP Canadian Pacific Line 
D Dominion Line 


Don Donaldson, Anchor-Donaldson and 
Donaldson Atlantic Lines 


EA East Asiatic Company 
FA Compagnie Franco-Américaine 
Freg Union Frégate Transatlantique 
Fur Furness and Furness Warren Lines 
G Guion Line 
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Gal 


Glas 
Grk 
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Galway Line 

Gdynia-America Line 

Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Company 
(Greek) General S.N. Company of Greece 
Holland-America Line 

(‘Hapag’) Hamburg-American Line 
Inman Line 

Italia Line 

(‘Keystone’) American Line of 1873 
Leyland Line 

National Line 

Norddeutscher Lloyd 

Navigazione Generale Italiana 

New York & Havre S.N. Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
Red Star Line 

State Line 

Lloyd Sabaudo 

Scandinavian American Line 
(Spanish) Compania Trasatlantica 
Thomson Line 

United American Lines 

United States Lines 

United States Mail Line 
Vanderbilt European Line 

Wilson & Furness-Leyland Line 
White Star Line 

American Export Lines 


ABYSSINIA CAS 
ACADIA C 
ADRIATIC Col,Gal 
(1872) WS 
(1907) WS 
AFRICA C 
ALASKA G 
ALAUNIA (1913) C 
(1925) CG 
ALBANIA (1911) Cc 
(1921) C 
ALBERT BALLIN Hpg 
ALBERTIC WS 
ALEPPO C 
ALESIA Fabre 
ALEXANDRA WFL 
ALEXANDRIA A 
ALGERIA C 
A 
ALLEMANNIA Hpg 
ALLER ND 
ALMA FA 
ALPS C 
ALSATIA A 
ALSATIAN All 
AMERICA G 
ND 
N 
(1921) US,USM 
(1946) US 
AMERICAN 
BANKER US 
FARMER Leis) 
IMPORTER US 
MERCHANT Us 
SHIPPER (GS) 
TRADER US 
TRAVELER US 


AMERIKA 


Index 
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AMERIQUE CGT 
AMSTERDAM (1880) Hol 
(1887) Hol 

ANCHORIA A 
ANDANIA (1913) ks 
(1922) c 

ANDES (es 
ANDREA DORIA it 
ANGLIA Gal 
A 

ANGLO-SAXON All 
Anna Salen — 
ANTONIA 6 
AQUITANIA 6 
ARABIA 6 
ARABIC (1881) WS 
(1903) WS 

(1921) WS,RS 

ARAGO NYH 
ARCTIC Col 
ARGENTINA Home 
ARIEL V 
ARIZONA G 
ARMENIAN LB. 
AROSA KULM — 
AscaNIA (1911) C 
(1925) G, 

ASIA CG 
ASSYRIA (1871) A 
(1921) A 
ASSYRIAN All 
ASSYRIAN MONARCH — 
ASTORIA A 
ATHENIA (1905) Don 
(1923) Don 
ATLANTIC Col 
WS 

Home 

ATLANTIQUE CGT 
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ATLAS C 
AUGUSTA VICTORIA Hpg 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA Hpg 
AUGUSTUS NGL It 
AURANIA (1883) e 
(1916) Wp 

(1924) c 

AUSONIA (1911) ¢ 
(1924) e 

AUSTRAL A 
AUSTRALASIAN © 
AUSTRALIA A 
AUSTRIA Hpg 
AUSTRIAN All 
BALTIC Col 
(1871) WS,! 

(1904) WS 
BALTIMORE ND 
BARBAROSSA ND 
BARCELONA FA 
BATAVIA G 
BATORY Gdy 
BAVARIA Hpg 
BAVARIAN All 
BELGENLAND (1879) RS 
(L923 T9T RS 

BELGIAN All 
BELGIQUE Belg 
BELGRAVIA A 
BERENGARIA 6 
BERGENSFJORD (1913) — 
(Bldg) — 

BERLIN (1868) ND 
(1909) ND 

(1923) ND 

Am 

Bismarck Hpg 
BLUCHER Hpg 
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53 
120 


BLUE HEN STATE USi2230 
BOADICEA WFL 224 
BOHEMIA Hpg 120 
BOHEMIAN All 247 
| ees 
BOLIVIA Ace 1S 
BORUSSIA Hpg 118 
BOTHNIA (OG als 
BRANDENBURG ND 143 
BRASIL Home 251 
BREMEN (1858) ND 134 
(1897) NDea4) 
(1922) ND 147 
(1929) ND 149 
BRESLAU ND 143 
BRITANNIA C 48 
A i554 
BRITANNIC (1874) WS _ 190 
(1915) sWSen195 
(1930) WS,Cy2200 
BRITISH QUEEN 
BROOKLYN 


Buenos Ayrean 
BYRON 


Cou Leitoen 
CADIZ 
CAIO DUILIO 
CAIRNRONA 
CALABRIA 
CALEDONIA 
(1862) 
(1863) 
(1904) 
(1925) 
CALGARIAN 
CALGARIC 
CALIFORNIA (1872) 
(1907) 
(1923) 


CALIFORNIAN All 
Calpe — 
CAMBRIA G 
A 
CAMBROMAN D 
CAMERONIA (1911) A 
(1921) A 
CAMPANIA C 
CANADA C 
N 
CGT 
D 
CANADIAN (1854) All 
(1860) All 
CANBERRA Grk 
CANOPIC WS 
CARINTHIA C 
CARMANIA €; 
CAROLINE CGS 
CARONIA (1905) C 
(1949) C 
CARPATHIA CG 
CASPIAN All 
CASSANDRA Don 
CASSEL ND 
CASTALIA A 
CASTILIAN All 
CATALONIA C 
CEDRIC WS 
cELTIC (1872) WS 
(1901) WS 
CENTENNIAL 
staTE US,USM 
CEPHALONIA G 
CESTRIAN L 
CHAMPLAIN CGT 
CHARITY = 
CHEMNITZ ND 
CHESTER Am 
CHICAGO G 


CGR 
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249 
26 
49 


CHINA C 
CIMBRIA 

CINCINNATI 
CIRCASSIA A 
CIRCASSIAN (1857) a 


CITY OF 
ANTWERP 
BALTIMORE 


ee) 
cat ery, 


BERLIN 
BOSTON 
BRISTOL 
BROOKLYN 
BRUSSELS 
CHESTER 
CHICAGO 
CORK 
DUBLIN 
GLASGOW 
HAMBURG 
HAVRE 
Kingston 
LIMERICK 
LONDON 
MANCHESTER 
MONTREAL 
NEW YORK (1861) 
(1866) 
(1888) 
NEWPORT NEWS 
NORFOLK BM 
PARIS (1866) I 
(1889) i! 
PHILADELPHIA I 
Pittsburg — 
RICHMOND I 
ROME LA 
WASHINGTON I 
CLEOPATRA (1853) ae 
WEL 


ee ee 1 ened et 


Www 


ee) 
= | 
See OR OR 
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CLEVELAND Hpg, Unit 
CLYDE = 
COLORADO G 
COLUMBIA ta 
Gal 
(1865) A 
(1902) A 
Hpg 
Grk 
COLUMBUS D 
ND 
COMMONWEALTH D 
CONNAUGHT Gal 
CONSTANTINOPLE Byron 
CONSTITUTION Belg 
X 

CONTE 
BIANCAMANO Sab, lt 
DI SAVOIA It 
GRANDE Sab it 
Rosso (1914) Sab 
ROssO (1922) Sab 
VERDE Sab 
CORINTHIAN A Le 
CORSICAN AIRCE 
CRETIC WS 
CUBA (to 
Curacao 
CYMRIC WS 
Dahome Fur 
DAKOTA G 
Damara Fur 
DAMASCUS All 
DARMSTADT ND 
DE GRASSE CGH 
DE LA SALLE CGT 
DENMARK N 
DERFLINGER ND 
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DEUTSCHLAND ND 
(1900) Hpg 
(1923) Hpg 
DEVONIA A 
DEVONIAN (1900) L 
G19 2a) ibs 
DIDAM Hol 
DIGBY Fur 
DOMINION (1873) D 
(1898) D 
DONAU ND 
DORIC WS,C 
DRESDEN (1889) ND 
927) ND 
DROTTNINGHOLM — 
DUBBELDAM Hol 
Duc de Brabant Belg 
DUCHESS OF 
ATHOLL CR 
BEDFORD CP 
RICHMOND CP 
YORK CP 
DUILIO NGI 
Epam (1881) Hol 
(1883) Hol 
(1895) Hol 
Edam (1921) Hol 
EDINBURGH Glas, I 
EDISON Byron 
EGYPT N 
EGYPTIAN MONARCH — 
EIDER ND 
ELBE ND 
ELYSIA A 
EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA Ck 
BRITAIN (1906) CP 
CLOS Tye i 


135 


251 
203 


261 


203 


dae Miaaatintn Oe aee 


EMPRESS OF 


CANADA GP 
FRANCE (1919) CP 
(1948) CP 

INDIA GP 
IRELAND Gr 
SCOTLAND (1921) CP 
(1950) CP 

EMS ND 
ENGLAND N 
ERIN N 
ERICSSON Col 
ERNIE PYLE US 
ERRIA EA 
ETHIOPIA A 
ETNA Cl 
ETRURIA C 
EUROPA CG 
A 

ND 

Incres 

EUROPE CGT 
EVANGELINE Fur 
EXCALIBUR (1931) xX 
(1948) xX 

EXCAMBION (1931) Xx 
(1948) xX 

EXETER (1931) xs 
(1948) xX 
EXOCHORDA (1931) Xx 
(1948) xX 

FALSTRIA EA 
FINLAND J,Am 
FLANDRE CGT 
FLORIDE CGT 
FRANCE (1865) Gil, 
eh) CGP 

N 

FRANCOIS ARAGO FA 
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261 
259 
261 
145 
DSi] 
125 


FRANCONIA (1911) C 

(1923) CG 
FRANKFURT ND 
FRANKLIN NYH 


FREDERICK VIII Scan 
FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE ND 


FRIESLAND RS 
FRISIA Hpg 
FULDA ND 
FULTON NYH 
FURNESSIA A 
FURST BISMARCK Hpg 
GALLIA C,B 
GELLERT Adl,Hpg 
GENERAL VON STEUBEN ND 
Genova — 
GEORGE 

WASHINGTON ND,US 
GEORGIA N 
GEORGIC WS,C 
GERA ND 
Germania (1853) = 
GERMANIA Hpg 
GERMANIC WS 
GEROLSTEIN — 
Gerona a 
GIULIO CESARE NGI 
GLASGOW Glas,| 
GOETHE Adl,Hpg 
GRAF WALDERSEE Hpg 
GRAMPIAN All,CP 
GRANITE STATE Us 
GREAT BRITAIN — 
GREAT EASTERN — 
GREAT WESTERN = 
GRECIAN MONARCH — 
GREECE N 
GRIPSHOLM — 
GROSSER KURFURST ND 


HABANA Sp 
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HAMBURG (1904) Hpg 
(1926)." | Hpg 
HAMMONIA (1856) Hpg 
(1867) Hpg 
(1883)  Hpg 
HANNOVER ND 
Hanoverian 1 
Hansa (1853) — 
HANSA ND 
(1922) Hpg 
(1936) Hpg 
HAVEL ND 
HAVERFORD Am,WS 
HECLA 1 
HELLIG OLAV Scan 
HELVETIA N 
HERDER Adl,Hpg 
HERMANN Ocean 
ND 
HESPERIAN All 
HIBERNIA © 
Gal 
A 
HIBERNIAN All 
HOHENZOLLERN ND 
HOLLAND N 
HOLSATIA Hpg 
HOMELAND Home 
HOMERIC WS,C 
HUDSON ND 
USM,US 
HUMBOLDT NYE 
HUNGARIAN All 
IDAHO G 
ILE DE FRANCE CGT 
ILLINOIS V 
Kans 
ILSENSTEIN — 
IMPERATOR Hpg 
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124 
127 
118 


IMPERATRICE 
EUGENIE CGT 
INDEPENDENCE XS 
INDIA A 
INDIAN All 
Indian Empire Gal 
INDIANA K,RS 
IONIAN ALL Ce 
IOWA A 
ISMAILIA A 
ITALIA A 
Home 
ITALY N 
IVERNIA (G 
JACQUARD FA 
JAVA GC 
JOHN BELL A 
JURA C, All 
JUSTICIA ae 
JUTLANDIA EA 

KAISER 

Franz Josef I — 
FRIEDRICH ND,Hpg 


WILHELM DER 
GROSSE +» ND 
WILHELM II (1890) ND 


(1903) ND 

KAISERIN 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA Hpg 
MARIA THERESA ND 
KANGAROO ] 
KARLSRUHE (1889) ND 
(1928) ND 
KEDAR © 
KENSINGTON Am,D 
KHEDIVE ISMAIL — 
KHERSONESE —- 


KING ALEXANDER (1920) 


Byron 
(1923) 
Byron 
KLOPSTOCK Adl,Hpg 
KOLN ND 
KONIG ALBERT ND 
KONIGEN LUISE ND 
KONIGSTEIN = 
Kosciuszko Gdy 
KRISTIANIAFJ ORD — 
KRONPRINZ WILHELM ND 
KRONPRINZESSIN 
CECILIE ~NID 
KROONLAND RS,Am 
KUNGSHOLM (1923) — 
(1928) == 
L’ AQUITAINE CGT 
LA BOURDONNAIS CGT 
LA BOURGOGNE CGE] 
LA BRETAGNE CGT 
LA CHAMPAGNE CG ey 
LA GASCOGNE CG Ii 
LA GUARDIA X 
LA LORRAINE CGT 
LA NAVARRE CGT 
LA NORMANDIE CGa 
LA PROVENCE CGT 
LA SAVOIE CGT 
LA TOURAINE CG 
LABRADOR CGT 
D 
LACONIA (1912) C 
(1922) @ 
LAFAYETTE (1864) CGT 
(1915) e CG 
(1930)) CGal 


LAHN 
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LAKE 

CHAMPLAIN (1875) __B 
(1900) 

BGP 
ERIE BGR 
HURON B 
MANITOBA (1880) B 
(1901) B,CP 
MEGANTIC (1875) B 
(1900) B 
MICHIGAN B.GE 
NEPIGON B 
ONTARIO B 
SIMCOE B 
SUPERIOR B 
WINNIPEG B 
LANCASTRIA C 
LAPLAND RS,WS 
LAURENTIA Don 
Laurentian All 
LAURENTIC (1908) WS 
(1927) WS,C 
LE FRANC-COMPTOIS FA 
LE LYONNAIS FA 
LEERDAM (1883) Hol 
Leerdam (1921) Hol 
LEIPZIG ND 
LEOPOLD I Belg 
LEOPOLDINA CGT 
LESSING Adl,Hpg 
Teririsey 1912) Don 
(1925) Don 
LEVIATHAN US 
LIBERTE CGT 
Liguria NGI 
LISMORIA Don 
LIVERPOOL — 
LONE STAR STATE Us 
LOUISIANA N 
LOYALIST Fur 
LUCANIA c 


aie 

LUSITANIA B 
cc 
LUTZOW ND 
LYDIAN MONARCH — 
Maas Hol 
MAASDAM (1883) Hol 
(1889) Hol 
(1952) Hol 
MACEDONIA A 
MAGALLANES Sp 
MAIN (1868) ND 
(1900) ND 
MAJESTIC (1890) WS 
(1922) WS,C 
MALTA ‘O 
MANCHURIA AT,Am 
MANHATTAN G 
US 
MANITOBA AT 
MANITOU AT 
MARATHON © 
MARBURN CP 
MARGLEN CP 

MARINE 
FALCON US 
FLASHER US 
JUMPER US 
MARLIN US 
PERCH US 
SHARK US 
TIGER US 
MARLOCH CR 


MARQUES DE COMILLAS Sp 


MARQUETTE AT 
MARVALE GP 
Massachusetts (1845) — 
MASSACHUSETTS AT 


MAURETANIA (1907) C 
(1939) **Pae 
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254 MAYFLOWER D 
61 MEDIA = 
146 MEGALI HELLAS a 
220 MEGANTIC WS 
MELITA GP 
MEMPHIS D 
202 MENOMINEE AT 
202 MERION Am,D 
188 MESABA AT 
208 METAGAMA CP 
154 MILWAUKEE Hpg 
285 MINNEAPOLIS AT 
135 MINNEDOSA GP. 
143 MINNEHAHA AT 
192 MINNEKAHDA AT 
198 MINNESOTA G 
54 AT 
223 MINNETONKA (1902) AT 
166 (1924) 
2352 AT,RS 
222 MINNEWASKA (1897) AT 
224 (1909) AT 
53 (1923) 
250 AT,RS 
204 MISSANABIE ts & 
MISSISSIPPI D 
33 MISSOURI Freg 
233 MOBILE AT 
235 MOHAMED ALI EL KEBIR — 
233 MOHAWK AT 
233 MOHEGAN AT 
zo MOLTKE Hpg 
233 MONGOLIA AT,Am 
251 MONGOLIAN All 
285 MONTANA G 
224 MONTCALM P 
252 MONTCLARE LEP 
76 MONTLAURIER GP 
222 MONTNAIRN GP 
61 MONTREAL D 
73 Cr 
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MONTROSE (1904) CP 

(1929) CP 
MONTROYAL CP 
MORAVIA Hpg 
MORAVIAN All 
MOREAS Byron 
MOSEL ND 
Mount Carroll Unit 
Mount Clay Unit 


Mount Clinton Unit 
MUNCHEN (1889) ND 

(1922) ND 
Miinchen (1921) ND 


NAPOLEON III CGT 
Nashville NYH 
NEBRASKA G 
NECKAR (1874) ND 
(1901) ND 
NEA HELLAS Grk 
NEDERLAND RS 
NEPTUNIA Grk 
NESTORIAN All 
NEVADA G 
NEW ENGLAND D 
NEW YORK Freg 
Glas 
ND 
Am 
Hpg 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

(1925) Fur 
(1948) Fur 
NIAGARA C 
CGT 

NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
(1906) Hol 
(1938) Hol 


NoorpaM (1902) Hol 
(1938) Hol 
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257 NOORDLAND RS 
260 NORMANDIE CGT 
ySy| NORMANNIA Hpg 
120 NORTH AMERICAN All 
247 NORTH BRITON All 
156 NORTH STAR V 
lksts) NORTHLAND WS 
239 NORWEGIAN All 
eo} Notting Hill —— 
239 NOUVEAU MONDE CGT 


138 NOVA SCOTIA (1926) Fur 


147 (1947) Fur 
238 NOVA SCOTIAN All 
NUMIDIAN All 
174 
79 OBDAM Hol 
166 OCEAN QUEEN V 
ne ocranic (1871) ws 
158 (1899) WS 
712 ODER ND 
OHIO ND 
IETS KRS 
sre RMSP 
OLD NORTH 
ai staTtE US,USM 
105 OLDENBURG ND 
134 OLYMPIA A 
101 OLYMPIC WS,C 
og OLYMPUS C 
ONTARIO N 
226 (1867) 7 
ORL 
49 ORBITA RMSP 
178 ORCA RMSP 
ORDUNA RVISEe 
204 OREGON D 
206 G,C 
204 OROPESA RMSP 
207 OSCAR II Scan 
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OSLOFJORD (1938) — 
(1949) —- 
OTTAWA (1854) = 
(1880) D 
(1904) D 
P. CALAND Hol 
PACIFIC Col 
Pacific Gal 
PALATIA Hpg 
PALMYRA G 
PANAMA CGT 
PANHANDLE 
STATE US,USM 
PANNONIA 
PARANA Gal 
PARIS Am 
CG | 
PARISIAN All 
PARTHIA (1870) (& 
(1948) c 
- PATRIA Hpg 
Fabre 
PATRICIA Hpg 
PAVONIA G 
PENINSULA STATE US 
PENNLAND (1881) RS 
(1926) RS, Hol 
PENNSYLVANIA N 
K,RS 
Hpg 
PEREIRE Ox Gl Bh 
PERSIA ee 
Hpg 
PERSIAN MONARCH — 
PERUVIAN All 
Pesaro Sab 
PHILADELPHIA Freg 
Am 
PHOENICIA Hpg 
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289 
290 
243 


PILSUDSKI Gdy 
PITTSBURGH WS,RS 
Poland RS 
Polonia Gdy 
POLYNESIAN All 
POMERANIAN All 
POMMERANIA Hpg 
POTOMAC USM,US 
POTSDAM Hol 
PRESIDENT = 
PRESIDENT 
ADAMS US 
FILLMORE US 
GARFIELD US 
GRANT Hpg 
HARDING US 
LINCOLN Hpg 
MONROE US 
POLK US 
ROOSEVELT US 
TAFT US 
VAN BUREN US 
PRESIDENTE WILSON Cosul 
PRETORIA Hpg 
PRETORIAN All GB 
PRINCE ALBERT Gal 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE Belg 

Princess Matoika USM 

PRINZ FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM ND 


Protea Incres 
PROVIDENCE Fabre 
PRUSSIA Hpg 
PRUSSIAN All 
Pulaski Gdy 
QUEBEC D 
QUEEN ELIZABETH C 
QUEEN MARY & 


ZO 
199 
224 
292 
248 
221 
119 
143 
204 
33 


230 
124 
230 
126 
230 
126 
230 
230 
230 
230 
230 
281 
122 
250 
108 
92 

Ze 
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145 
274 
287 
if 
248 
be Be 


2 
74 
71 


REGINA D,Am,WS 
RELIANCE Unit, Hpg 
REPUBLIC (1872) WS 
(1903) WS 

US 

RESOLUTE Unit, Hpg 
REX It 
RHAETIA Hpg 
RHEIN (1868) ND 
(1899) ND 
RHYNLAND RS 
RIJNDAM Hol 
ROCHAMBEAU CGT 
ROMA NGL It 
ROMANIC WS 
ROON ND 
ROTTERDAM (1872) Hol 
(1886) Hol 

(1897) Hol 

(1909) Hol 

ROUSSILLON CGT 
ROYAL EDWARD Royal 


ROYAL GEORGE _ Royal,C 
Royal William (1831) — 
ROYAL WILLIAM (1838) — 


RUGIA Hpg 
RUSSIA G 
RUTHENIA One 
RYNDAM Hol 
S.S. Lewis = 
SAALE ND 
SACHEM Fur 
ST LAURENT CGT 
ST LOUIS NYH 

Am 

Hpg 
ST PAUL Am 
SAMARIA (1868) G: 


(1921) @ 
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269 
239 
188 
269 
126 
239 
282 
120 
135 
143 
p\| 9 
204 
178 
ZAD 
268 
144 
202 
203 
204 


San Giusto Cosul 
SARAH SANDS —_ 
SARDINIAN All 
SARMATIAN All 
SARNIA D 
SATURNIA Don 
Cosul, It 
Savannah = 
SAXONIA Hpg 
C 
SCANDINAVIAN (1870) All 
(1912) All 
SCHIEDAM Hol 
SCHILLER Adl 
SCOTIA G 
SCOTIAN All,CP 
SCOTLAND N 
SCOTSMAN D 
SCYTHIA (1875) C 
(1921) Ce 
SERVIA | C 
SEYDLITZ ND 
SIBERIA C 
SICILIAN AITCE 
SIDON C 
SILESIA Hpg 
SIRIUS — 
SLAVONIA C 
SOUTHLAND ~WS 
SOUTHWARK Am,D 
SPAARNDAM Hol 
SPAIN N 
SPREE ND 
STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA All 
FLORIDA S) 
GEORGIA S 
INDIANA 5 
NEBRASKA S,All 
NEVADA S, All 
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STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 5 
VIRGINIA S 

STATENDAM (1898) Hol 

(1914) Hol 
(1929) Hol 
STAVANGERFJORD — 


STOCKHOLM (1915) — 
(1941) — 


(1948) --- 

Stockholm (1938) — 
Stratheden ‘G 
STUTTGART (1889) ND 
(1923) ND 

SUEVIA Hpg 
SUFFREN Cia 
SUSQUEHANNA USM,US 
SWITZERLAND RS 
‘Tainui All 
TARIFA © 
TEMPEST A 
TEUTONIA Hpg 
TEUTONIC WS 
TEXAS D 
THE QUEEN N 
THURINGIA (1870) Hpg 
(1922) Hpg 

TITANIC WS 
TORONTO D 
TORTONA Ah 
TRANSYLVANIA (1914) A 
Ole eay ee 3" 

TRAVE ND 
TRINACRIA A 
TRIPOLI G 
TUNISIAN All,CP 
TUSCANIA (1915) A 


(1922) A.C 
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160 
160 
204 
205 
206 
289 
204 
Zo 


TYROLIA CP 
TYRRHENIA C 
ULTONIA C 
Ulunda Fur 
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INDEX OF SAILING PACKET, FREIGHT AND OTHER 
NortH ATLANTIC LINES AND COMPANIES MENTIONED 
IN THE TEXT 


Italic type indicates that the company planned 
a North Atlantic service which failed to materialise. 


Sailing Packet Lines 


Black Ball Line 25, 88 

Black Star Line 26, 165 

Black X Line 25 

Dramatic Line 25 

Red Cross Line 26, 88 

Red Star Line 25 

Swallow-Tail Line 25, 184 

White Diamond Line 26, 225, 297 


Steamship Lines and Companies 


American & Colonial S.N. Company 26 
American Merchant Line 228, 232 

Antwerp Navigation Company 231 

Baltic American Line 292 

Barrow Ocean Steamship Company 153 
Belgian Government 32 

British & American Southern Steamship Company 161 
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Cunard White Star Line 47 

Elder Dempster & Company 253 
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London & New York Line 220 
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North American Steamship Company 132 
Pennsylvania Shipping Company 86 
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A White Diamond poster of about 1854. A vignette of 

a Cunarder appears in the upper right-hand corner and 

the effects of steamship competition are acknowledged 

by an appeal to ‘cabin passengers who prefer a sailing 
vessel’ (see Appendix B) 


(State Street Trust Company, Boston, Mass.) 


LIVERPOOL [7], earliest transatlantic steamship 
completed to sail from Liverpool, but laid down for 
an Irish Sea service 


(National Maritime Museum, Greentcicl) 
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The ill-fated PRESIDENT [3] of the British & 


American Steam Navigation Company 


(Natronal Maritime Museiwn) 
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Interior views of PRESIDENT (3) 

of 1840, then the largest ship in the 

world and remarkable for the spaci- 

ousness of her accommodation. 

These views form part of a contem- 
porary lithograph 


(Mariners’ Museum) 
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Uhe Blacks BallONITED STATES [120], first full- 
powered American steamship to enter the Mersey. She 


subsequently crossed the Atlantic as the German 


GERMANIA and British INDIAN EMPIRE 


(\Vlariners’ Musewmn) 


A Cunarder alongside at Jersey City, probably one of 


the ANJERICA [14] class 


(Cunard Steam-Ship Company) 


A Collins liner, believed to be ATLANTIC [106] 


(Mariners? Museunt) 
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The Cunard EUROPA [16] at Boston in her later 


vears. This ‘llustration is reproduced from the earliest 


known photograph of an Atlantic steamship 


CITY OF GLASGOW [136], the Inman pioneer 

which proved that by accepting screw-propulsion and 

iron hulls transatlantic steamships could be profitably 
operated without a government subsidy 


(National Maritime Museum) 
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CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN, (CORK HARBOR.) IRELAND. 
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THE LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


IRE END OLSPATOCHING THEIR PULL POWERED CL) 0E Rt Th DOU REL PXGINE PRON STE ATISILEDS 


CiTY OF LONDON Captas PC. PETRIF 2560 Tra CITY OF LIMERICK, apiain ToC JONES 4 1540 Tone 
CITY OF NEW YORK Cantain JORENNEDY, 2560 Tors TNA, Captain P MO GUIGAN, 2215 Tone, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, Captain J. MIREHOUSE, 2967 Tur. EDINBURGH, Captain PT oP. ROSKELL, 2147 Tons. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON,  Capiain S BROOKS, 2480 Tors KANGAROO, Contain WORRIDGMAN 1874 Tons, 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, Captain J. J. BALCROW 2109 Tors GLASGOW, Captain Oo. GILD. IO Toon 
CITY OF CORK, Captain H, TIBBITS, $45 Tous | BOSPHORUS, Captain J KYNON, 448 Tos, 

Une of the above uamet Steanmhipa will leave New Yurk for QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. very Sarurpay throughout the year, 


at 12 o'clock, noon. from Pier 44, North Ray er; 


returning from Liverpool ey ery Wrosespay, calling at Queenstown every Thursday for Pas- 
sengers and mails i g~4 


Head of an Inman poster of 1863, showing CITY OF 
WASHINGTON [139]. Extracts from. this poster 
appear in Appendix C 
(Mariners? \useum) 
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The first steamship completed for the St. Lawrence 
trade, OTTAWA [602] of the Canadian Steam 


Navigation Company 


(Mariners Museum) 


CANADIAN [605], pioneer Allan steamship 


(National Maritime Museum) 
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‘The New York & Havre Steam Navigation Company’s 

ARAGO [104], a paddler of very distinctive appear- 

ance. Ships of this company are always depicted flying 
the United States Mail flag at the main-mast 


(Mariners? \Iuseum) 


VANDERBILT [114], finest vessel of the Vanderbilt 


European fleet, arriving at Havre 


(Mariners’ \useum) 
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Hamburg-American steamships in the Elbe about 1860. 

Vessels on the extreme left and right are SAXONIJA 

[174] and BAVARIA [176]; that in the centre is pre- 
sumably BORUSSIA [172] or her sister 


(Hamburg-American Line) 


The Galway CONNAUGHT [167], an outstanding 


failure 


(National Maritime Museum) 


PERSIA [25], the iron Cunarder which outpaced the 
Collins steamers. SCOTIA [27] was similar, although 
larger and faster 


19% “MAY. 


SIX GUINEAS 


FULL DIETARY. 


An 1863 poster advertising the opening of the Cunard 
emigrant service by SIDON [29] 


(Cunard Steam-Ship Company) 
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The famous GREA 


LASTERN [171] at sea. Three of her five funnels are partly hidden by sails 


(Mariners’ Museunt) 


The Anchor Line’s original CALEDONIA [314] in 
the Clyde 


(Anchor Line) 


The Inman Line’s first CITY OF PARIS [149] a 


Liverpool towards the end of her career 
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The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique’s WASH- 
INGTON [396] leaving Havre. She and her sister 
LAFAYETTE were rebuilt when only four years old 


and became the first twin-screw transatlantic liners 


(Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) 


LAFAYETTE (397], after conversion from paddler to 


twin-screw 


(Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) 
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WESTERN METROPOLIS [117], last of the trans- 
atlantic wooden paddlers, photographed when laid up 
for sale after employment as a Civil War troopship. 
The ‘walking-beam’, characteristic of many American 
paddlers of the period, can be seen over the paddle-box 


(National Archives, Washington, and the 
Steamship Historical Society of America) 


ONTARIO [118], a wooden-hulled screw vessel of 


Boston’s American Steamship Company 


(\Meariners’ Museum) 
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The National EG YPT [380], a large and unusual vessel 
of her day 


The first CELTIC [438], one of the White Star classic 


‘long ships’, arriving at Liverpool 


The Norddeutscher Lloyd ODER [251]. Ships of the 
Hamburg-American HAMAMONIA [180] series had 
a similar appearance 


(Norddeutscher Lloyd) 


IW AESLAND [42] of the Red Star Line, previously the 
Cunard RUSSIA but radically altered by lengthening 
and the addition of a mast 
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The Allan PARISIAN [628], much superior to any 


earlier vessel sailing to Montreal, in the Mersey 
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CITY OF ROME [157], under Inman colours. She is 
generally acknowledged to be the most beautiful steam- 
ship that ever crossed the Atlantic 


(Mariners? \Iuseum) 
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ALASKA [394], second of the record-breakers in 
which the Guion Line sacrificed comfort and cargo 
capacity for high speed 


(National \laritime Museum) 
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The Cunard AURANIA [56], a vessel with more beam 


than her contemporaries and hence steadier at sea 


(Cunard Steam-Ship Company) 
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ALLER [257], typical of the express liners built by the 
Elder yard for the Norddeutscher Lloyd 


LAKE ONTARIO [651], best of the Canada Shipping 
Company’s (Beaver Line) fleet 
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The celebrated White Star record-breaker 


TEUTONIC [442] 
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AUGUSTE VICTORIA [194], first of the Hamburg- 
American AUGUSTA VICTORIA quartette, after 


lengthening and removal of a mast 


Steamship Historical Society of Amer ica) 
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CANADA [692], which inaugurated the Dominion 


Line’s Boston service 


(Nautical Photo Agency) 
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pS. PAUL [lf of the American Line approaching 


Southampton 


(Nautical Photo Agency) 


SUSQUEHANNA [287], 


short-lived United States Mail Line. SUSQUEHANNA 
was originally the Norddeutscher Lloyd RHEIN, which 
carried a large number of passengers at a cheap rate 


showing the funnel of the 


(Steamship Historical Society of America) 
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LA LORRAINE [414], built for the Compagnie 


Générale ‘Transatlantique in 1900 
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CELTIC [446] of 1901 leaving Belfast on delivery to 
the. White Star Line. The second CELTIC was the 
largest ship in the world but of only moderate speed 


(Harlard & Wolff, Shipbuilders) 


The Atlantic Transport Line’s MINNEAPOLIS [530], 
constructed for the London—New York service and 
carrying First Class passengers only 


(Harland & Woltf, Shipbuilders) 
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The Norddeutscher Llovd KRONPRINZ WILHELM 

[290] altering course. This photograph brings out the 

peculiar funnel arrangement shared by all the Stettin- 
built record-breakers 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN [659], fastest ship sailing 
to Canada and the first vessel ordered for the Canadian 
Pacific Line’s transatlantic service 


(Canadian Pacific Railway Company) 
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The Cunard record-breaker LUSITANIA [69] 
travelling at high speed 


(Nautical Photo Agency:) 
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The Holland-America Line’s fourth ROTTERDAM 


[485] in a Southampton dry-dock 


(Nautical Photo Agency) 
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Departure of the White Star TJTANIC [454] from 
Southampton, 10th April 1912 


Nautical Photo Agency) 


The Hamburg-American JMJPERATOR [80], showing 
the figurehead which she carried for a short time. Most 
of this ship’s life was spent under the Cunard house-flag 


as BERENGARIA 


(Hamburg-American Line) 
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The third Anchor CALIFORNIA [356], a typical 

moderate-sized Atlantic passenger liner of the 1920s. 

‘The illustration shows the cruiser stern which several 
British companies favoured at this period 


(Anchor Line) 
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A motor ship, the Hamburg-American MILWAUKEE 
[223], at her home port 


(Nautical Photo Agency) 
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FRANCE [429], owned by the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, against the New 
-line, Post-war reconstruction has altered this French liner’s appearance very considerably 
and she now has only two funnels 


(Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) 
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The Canadian Pacific EMPRESS OF CANADA [674], formerly DUCHESS OF RICHMOND, 
outward bound from Liverpool 


(Canadian Pacifite Ratleeay Compan) 
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AMERICA [582] of the United States Lines passing the Statue of Liberty 
(United States Lines) 
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The Cunard CARONIA [97], a dual-purpose ship designed as much for long-dist 
cruising as transatlantic work 


(Cunard Steam-Ship Company) 
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RYNDAM [494] of the Holland-America Line. This vessel and the new MAASDAM are 
designed primarily for Tourist Class travel 


(Holland-America Line) 
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